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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

FOR THE 

SCHOOL YEAR 1906-07. 

To the People of the City of St, Louis: 

I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The statutory requirement that the Board of Education 
'shall cause to be printed and published a report of the con- 
dition of the public schools under its charge, and of all the 
property under its control, with a full and accurate account of 
all the receipts and expenditures of the Board during the pre- 
ceding year, and of the condition of all invested property" 
is complied with through the several reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, the Commissioner of Buildings, the 
Secretary and Treasurer and the Auditor, which are published 
in connection with this report. But it is customary for the 
president of the Board to call the attention of the public to 
a summary of some of the more important facts which appear 
in detail from the several reports of these executive officers. 

II. 

INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT. 

The fundamental and most important facts in the work of 
the Department of Instruction are naturally those which relate 
to the number of pupils in attendance at the schools, the accom- 
modations for the pupils, and the number and salaries of the 
teachers. These facts, in their totals, are shown in the fol- 
lowing tables, and in some instances, compared with like data 
for the year 1905-6. 

(7) 
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TABLE I. 

Showing Total Enrollment in Schools of All Grades for Years 

1905-06 and 1906-07. 



Schools 



EnrollmentCExcl. ofjComparison of En- 
Dupl. Regristra- ! roUments of 
tion) I 1905-06 & 1906-07 



Teachers College „ .*. 

Central High 

McKinley High ^ 

Yeatman High 

Total White High Scholars 

Sumner High (Colored) 

Total High School Enrollment. 
White District Schools. 

Graded Pupils 

Kindergarten Pupils 

Total White District Pupils _. 

Colored District Schools. 

Graded Pupils 

Kindergarten Pupils „.... 

Total Colored District Pupils.... 

Total of all District Schools 

Summary. 

Teachers College 

High Schools 

District Schools 

Total 



1905 



1906 ' Increase Decrease 



109 
1,809 
1,343 

957 
4,109 

378 
4,487 

65,493 

9,929 

75,872 

5,264 

715 

5,979 

81,851 

109 

4,487 
81.851 
86,447 



129 
1,405 
1,216 

966 
3,587 

365 
3,952 

64,442 
11,411 
75,853 

5,093 
792 

5,885 
81,738 

129 
3,952 

81,738 
85,819 



404 
127 

522 

13 

535 

1,501 

19 

171 

94 
113 



535 

113 

028 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Table I. does not include any information concerning the 
"Industrial School," formerly known as the House of Refuge. 
During the year 1905-OG, the pupils at this school numbered 
627, and in 1906-7, 631. 

In connection with this school it gives me pleasure to say 
that the difficulty which some persons apprehended in harmon- 
izing the dual authority of the Board of Education and the 
Board of Managers of that institution, which latter board is a 
separate body appointed by the Mayor of the City, with him- 
self as ex-officio chairman, has not been experienced ; and the 
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arrangement by which the Board of Education undertook the 
instruction of the inmates of this institution is a demonstrated 
success, and no longer an experiment. Therefore if it should 
ever seem that the Board of Education and the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Industrial School can not work harmoniously in 
the conduct of that school, it will be fair to conclude that the 
failure is due to some person or persons, and not to the nature 
of the undertaking. 

TABLE II. 

Showing Number of Seats in Schools, exclusive of Kinder- 
garten Seats. 



Schools. 



Teachers College 

Central High 

McKinley High 

Yeatman High 

Total White High 

Sumner High (Colored) . 

Total all High Schools 

White District Schools 
Colored District Schools 
Total all District Schools 
Summary. 

Teachers College 

High Schools 

District Schools 



Total 



1905-06. 

" '260 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
3,900 
350 
4,250 

64,736 
4,496 

69,232 

200 

4.250 

69,232 



73,082 



1906-07. 

200 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
3,900 
350 
4,250 

65,891 
4,496 

70,387 

200 

4.250 

70,387 



Inc. 



Dec. 



1,115 
1,155 



74,837 1.155 



Table II. does not include the Industrial School, nor does 
it include Kindergarten seats, since the latter are small chairs, 
varying in number from time to time, and not affixed to the 
floors, as arc the desks in the other school rooms. The number 
of seats in this Table are obtained from the Report of the 
Superintendent of Instruction for 1905-6, after deducting the 
number of seats in the schools abandoned during that year, 
and adding to the remainder the normal seating capacity (ex- 
clusive of Kindergarten chairs) of the five district schools 
opened during the year 100r>-7. and 250 for the five rooms 
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• 

added to the Rock Spring school. In comparing the number 
of seats shown in Table II (73,682 for 1905-6 and 74,837 for 
1906-7), with the total number of enrolled pupils shown in 
Table I (86,447 for 1905-6 and 85,819 for 1906-7), the total 
Kindergarten enrollment for both white and colored (10,644 
for 1905-6 and 12,203 for 1906-7) must be deducted. Such 
comparison shows: 



Enrollment (exclusive of Kindergarten pupils) for 1906-06 75,803 

Seats (exclusive of Kindergarten chairs) for 1906-06 73,682 



Deficit of Seats (1905-06) _ 2,121 

Enrollment (exclusive of Kindergarten pupils) for 1906-00' „ 73,616 

Seats (exclusive of Kindergarten chairs) for 1906-07 74,837 



Surplus of Seats (1906-07) „ >. > -.^ 1,221 

The deficit of seats in 1905-6 is apparent, rather than 
actual, because the total enrollment for the school year, which 
is shown in Table I, is always largely in excess of the number 
enrolled at any given time. Thus, for example, while the total 
enrollment of graded pupils, including High Schools, and those 
of the Teachers College, (but excluding Kindergarten pupils) 
for 1906-7, as shown by Table I, was 73,616, the like scholars 
on the rolls at the close of this year was only 60,793, while the 
available scats numbered 74,837. 

The number of pupils change from time to time for one 
cause or another, as well as through the graduation of a mid- 
winter class from the district and high schools ; and the num- 
ber of pupils belonging at any one time is rarely, if ever, over 
90 per cent, of the total enrollment for the year. Thus for 
the year 1006-7, the average school membership was 82.6 per 
cent, of the total enrollment, or names on the annual register, 
exclusive of those received by transfer ; while the average daily 
attendance was only 70.7 per cent, of this total enrollment. But 
the average daily attendance was 93 per cent, of the average 
school membership. 
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TABLE III. 



Average Number of Teachers and Their Aggregate Salaries. 



Character of Teachers. | Number | 



Salaries. 



Teachers College 

White High Schools 

Colored High Schools 

Total all High Schools--. 

District Schools. 
White School Teachers^. 
Colored School Teachers-. 
Total District Teachers. 



1 1905-6. 1 1906-7. 1 



8 


6 


172 


168 


16 


17 


188 


185 


1,525 


1,529 


125 


127 


1,650 


1,656 



1905-6. 

^ 11,764 00 

220,274 00 

17,616 00 

237,890 00 

1,069,715 00 

83,310 00 

1,153,02€> 00 



1906-7. 
\ 12^599 00 
' 233,663 00 
18,968 00 

252,631 00 

1,163,355 00 

92,362 00 

1,255,717 00 



The above and all other salaries mentioned in this report 
are given to the nearest dollar only. 

During the year 1906-7, 224 white, and 21 colored, kin- 
dergarten teachers were employed, assisted by 60 white, and 
10 colored, volunteer or apprentice teachers, whose assistance 
in the Kindergarten Schools is required as part of the prepara- 
tory work of Kindergarten teachers. 

Table III. does not include the Industrial School, which 
during the past two years has employed, on the average, fifteen 
teachers at a cost to the Board of Education of about $15,000.00 
for the year 1905-6, and $17,415.00 for the year 1906-7. The 
white and colored children in the Industrial School are taught 
separately, as they are in the District Schools. 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Nor does Table III. include the Evening Schools. The 
Board conducts two Evening High Schools, and twelve Even- 
ing District Schools, three of which are for colored pupils. 
During the year 1905-6 the total enrollment in these schools 
was 4,956, and the salaries of the 117 teachers employed aggre- 
gated $16,530. The enrollment for the year 1906-7 was 
4,788, at a salary cost of $20,685.00 for the 104 teachers in 
charge of this work. During the year 1906-7 there was a 
general increase of teachers* salaries, which accounts for the 
higher salaries paid the teachers in the Evening Schools. 
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While, of course, the work done in the ordinary, or day. 
district schools is by far the most important work either done, 
or to be done, by the public schools of this, or any other city, 
yet the Evening School enrollment represents an industry and 
ambition that no pains should be spared to encourage. 



III. 

BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 

During the years 1905-0 and 190G-7, the board conducted 
10*^ schools, including the Industrial School, and excluding the 
Evening Schools. These 102 schools may be classified as 
follows : 

WHITE SCHOOLS. 

Teachers College 1 

High Schools 3 

District Schools 85 

89 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 

High School (including Normal Department) 1 

District Schools 12 

13 



At the close of the year li)Oo-r» the EUeardville School was 
abandoned, and the larger Farragut School took its place on a 
near-by site. The old Lafayette was wrecked and on its site the 
large modern new school of the same name was erected. The 
Lyon School was sold and abandoned. A new Shepard was 
erected to take the place of the old, though not on the same site. 
The Shields School was abandoned, as no longer suitable 
for school purposes, and the Patrick Henry, one of the finest 
and most costly schools in the city, was erected in the neighbor- 
hood. The Sigel School was also occupied during the past 
year. The character of the five new schools may be judged 
from their size and cost, including site, which were as follows : 
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Schools. 



I No. of I 
I Rooms. I 



No. 
Pupils. 



Cost. 



Patrick Henry 

David Farragut. 

Franz Sigel ™.... 

Lafayette „ 

Elihu Shepard... 



23 
24 
24 
24 
24 



1,150 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 



$203,312 65 
174,165 16 
158,595 88 
174,418 00 
162,228 92 



In addition to the completion of these schools, five rooms 
were added to the Rock Spring School druing the year 190()-7, 
at a cost of $29,218.42. 

There were also under construction during the year 
100f)-7, though not completed, the following eight schools: 

Edward Hempstead 24 Rooms. 

William Clark 24 

Rose E. Fanning „ 24 " 

Webster „ 24 

Shaw 24 I' 

Gardepville 10 " 

Baden 22 

Oak Hill _. 20 



IV. 



FIXANXIAL AND AUDITING DEPARTMENTS. 

The Secretary and Treasurer is the custodian of the funds 
of the Board, and the manager of its properties, as well as 
the keeper of its records. 

The law requires that each year the Board shall, after ad- 
vertising for bids, make a contract for the deposit of its funds 
with the bank or trust company in the city of St. Louis, agree- 
ing to pay the highest rate of interest on its current deposits, 
which are to be secured bv bonds of the United States or of 
the State of Missouri, or of the City of St. Louis. Notwith- 
standing the somewhat burdensome character of the require- 
ment as to security, the Board has always been able to get the 
highest interest paid in the city of St. Louis on current de- 
posits, which interest for the past few years has been at the 
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rate of 3 per cent, per annum. The disbursements are made by 
checks signed by the President and Treasurer, and counter- 
signed by the Auditor, upon vouchers certified by the officer 
to whose department the expenditure is chargeable, and ex- 
amined and approved by the Auditor, as incurred by com- 
petent authority, and their pa)mient duly authorized by the 
Board. 

Another safeguard is the annual examination of the 
Board's books by public accountants appointed for that purpose 
each year by the Mayor of the City. 

A comparative statement of the income of the Board for 
the years 1905-C and 1906-7, is summarized in the following 
table: 

TABLE IV. 



Table Showing Income for Years 1905-6 and 1906-7. 



Source of Income. 



1905-6. I 1906-7. 



Inc. 



Merchants and Mfgs. Taxes. 

Railroad Taxes 

State and School Fund 

Interest on Deposits 

Sundries 

Total ...._.»» .....^.^ .^ 



$2,387,637 73 

344,017 85 

171,444 20 

239,160 50 

81,318 84 

38,363 25 

30,582 21 

$3,292,524 58 



$2,498,148 94 

361,385 95 

182,342 54 

243,878 37 

82,328 23 

48,626 35 

117,467 96 

$3,534,178 34 



110,511 21 

17,368 10 

10,808 34 

4,717 87 

1,009 39 

10,263 10 

86,885 75 

241,653 76 



The income of 1906-7 includes the final payment of $100,- 
000.00 on the Lyon School, and other property sold to the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewii\g Association and was reinvested as 
part of the permanent fund. 

The Board began the year 1905-6 with a cash balance of 
$555,204.62, thus making its total cash assets for the yjsar 
1905-6, $3,847,729.20. During this period its expenditures 
amounted to $3,416,969.22, leaving a cash balance June 30th, 
1906, of $431,759.98. This balance, together with the income 
of the Board for 1906-7 of $3,634,178.24, gave the Board in 
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that year $3,965,938.32 cash. For the year 1906-7 its ex- 
penditures aggregated $3,312,632.58, leaving as a cash balance 
June 30th, 1907, $653,306.74. 

Thus it appears that the expenditures for the year 1906-7 
were less than those of the year 1905-6 by $103,336.64. 

The cash balance of June 30th, 1907, exceeded that of 
June 30th, 1906, by $221,545.76. 

The Public Schools of the city were carried on the books 
of the Board June 30th, 1906, at $9,697,996.66, and on June 
30th, 1907, at $10,559,418.95, an increase of $861,423.29. 
The gross amount expended during the year 1906-7 exceeded 
this sum by $169,814.72, which was charged off on account of 
the Lafayette and Lyon Schools and other items. 

The real estate of the Board carried as part of the per- 
manent fund amounts to $1,452,780.56, of which sum $540,- 
910.08 is charged to the Board of Education Building and site 
at 9th and Locust Streets, and $911,870.48 represents the value 
of the leased or income producing property of the Board, 
though an income amounting to $29,097.96 is also derived from 
those portions of the building at 9th and Locust Streets not oc- 
cupied by the Board. 

The total assets of the Board on June 30th, 1906, were 
carried at a valuation of $12,298,639.06, and on June 30th, 
1907, at $13,406,491.04, an increase during the year of $1,167- 
851.98. 

V. 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 

The Board furnishes all the schools with free books and 
free stationery. A comparative statement of the expense of 
such books and stationery and the other chief items of expense 
purchased by the Supply Department will be found in the 
following table : 
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TABLE V. 



Item 

Text Books 
Stationery _ 
Equipment 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Printing _ 

Museum 



I ia05-6. I 1906-7. I Inc. 



$ 40,196 99 
41,720 49 
10,009 29 
36,028 16 
10,869 94 
15,179 47 
5.803 77 



$ 23,779 02 
30,062 50 

4,894 58 
39,660 77 

4,835 02 
13,097 60 

4,849 93 



$ 



3,632 61 



I Dec. 

$ 16,417 97 

11,657 99 

5,114 71 

6,034 92 

2,081 87 

953 84 



It must be understood that the printing expense for all 

the Departments is included in the Supply Commissioner's 
account. The value of the free books and free stationery used 
in any one year is not accurately indicated by the amount ex- 
pended for those items during such year because some stock 
is always carried on hand. Thus in 1905-6 the value of free 
text books delivered to all the schools was $37,662.87 and in 
1906-7 $23,329.46. The value of the free stationery delivered 
in 1905-6 to all the scholars was $38,099.49 and in 1906-7 it 
was $36,515.86. 

It is to be observed that the amount of stationery used was 
more nearly the same in each of the years compared than is the 
equality in value of the lx)oks delivered at the schools, for the 
reason that the stationery is consumed in the using, while the 
books are to a great extent merely depreciated in vahie and 
may be retained at the schools or returned to them for use the 
next year. The smaller expense in 1906-7 for free books and 
free stationery, when compared with the expenditures for 
1905-6 for the same items, evidences, it is hoped, greater 
economy, 1x)th l)y the teachers and the pupils, in the use of these 
public i)r()perties. 

VI. 

COXCTAJSION. 

The Act to which the present IJoard of Education of the 
City of St. Louis traces its origin, was approved and became 
a law on .March 23r(l, 1897, so that this report covers the tenth 
vear in the history of our schools under this law. 
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During all of that time, the St. Louis Board of Education, 
composed of twelve members, has been equally divided be- 
tween the two leading political parties. The term of office 
of a member is six years and every two years the terms of 
four members expire; and by an arrangement between the 
political parties referred to, each party nominates only two 
members of its own party, thus securing the continued bi- 
partisan constitution of the Board. The result of this arrange- 
ment has been to divorce the Board of Education of this City 
from politics and to secure on the part of its members a 
standard of conduct in the performance of their duties, which 
has given to the city of St. Louis, school buildings and a sys- 
tem of school management, that are the pride of those who have 
the interests of the public schools of our city at heart, and which 
are unexcelled, if equaled, in their essential particulars, in any 
city in the United States. The people of St. Louis owe a debt 
of gratitude to the men who procured the enactment of the 
Act of March 23rd, 1897, and who inaugurated the bi-partisan 
character and non-partisan conduct of the Board of Education 
under that Act. But this system and policy can only be per- 
petuated through worthy successors in the Board of the men 
who established this system and policy, and the continued and 
vigilant determination of the people of St. Louis that the Board 
shall continue to be what it has been for ten years past, and 
what, I take pleasure in stating, it is still — a non-partisan 
body, which recognizes that its paramount duty, which rises to 
the solemnity of a sacred obligation is to the children of the 
city. To the Board of Education is immediately entrusted for 
enforcement the constitutional right to an education of every 
child in the city between six and twenty years of age, and all its 
obligations to others are incurred only as incidental to the per- 
formance of this duty, which I have rightly called a sacred 
obligation. 

This purpose of the public school system, that is, the edu- 
cation of the children, and the only thing that cah justify 
its existence, is often lost sight of, as a controlling motive in 

2 
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their management. Dr. Butler, president of Columbia College, 
New York, had in mind this thought, that is, what should be 
the controlling factor in the management of educational insti- 
tutions, when, in an address delivered at Chicago in December, 
1906, he said: "We are almost helpless in the colleges and 
universities because there is no public opinion in the United 
States anywhere that will sustain the dismissal of a teacher 
simply because she can't teach. * * * But the mere fact 
that a teacher, male or female, cannot teach, providing that 
she is in possession of a sound mind and is respectable, is 
without any public opinion behind it as a reason for substitut- 
ing some one else for her. That is really a very serious situa- 
tion, because these children who are before her have their 
only chance. They are not going to school again. And when 
you keep that kind of a teacher you are cheating your own 
and your neighbor's child; you are cheating in cowardly 
fashion, the poor and the helpless, who cannot protest, by doing 
st>mething for those who can make it uncomfortable for you 
if you act." 

On the same occasion, Mr. Theodore W. Robinson, Chair- 
man of the Public School Committee of Chicago, the governing 
body of the Public Schools of that city, said : "Our schools are 
for our children and all questions of school administration are 
of interest as it mav concern their welfare. We believe in 
liberal salaries to the teachers ; we believe still more in the best 
facilities for the children. They are entitled to the best equip- 
ment and the best instruction that can be obtained. The ulterior 
object of our public school system is the one supreme purpose 
of producing the highest type of American manhood and 
American womanhood. Let us not get away from that funda- 
mental fact." 

GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 

President. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

SUPPLY COMMISSIONER, 



St. Louis, Mo., June 30th, 1907. 

To the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis: 

Gentlemen : The Annual report of the Supply Commissioner of 
the Board of Education, showing the business of the department for 
the year ending this date, is respectfully submitted as follows : — 

THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS OF TEXT-BOOKS, STATION- 
ERY AND OPERATING SUPPLIES WERE DELIVERED TO 
THE SCHOOLS DURING THE PAST YEAR. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Delivered to Lower Grades $ 5,388 81 

Delivered to Upper Grades 7,297 06 

Delivered to Teachers College 130 05 

Delivered to Central High School -- 2,687 12 

Delivered to McKinley High School 3,061 93 

Delivered to Yeatman High School 3,976 90 

Delivered to Sumner High School 684 27 

Delivered to Industrial School ^... 103 30 

$ 23,329 46 



STATIONERY. 

Delivered to District Schools $ 30,148 85 

Delivered to Teachers College 292 76 

Delivered to Central High School ..._... 1,701 07 

Delivered to McKinley High School 2,037 00 

Delivered to Yeatman High School » 1,554 03 

Delivered to Sumner High School » » 581 01 

Delivered to Industrial School 201 14 



$ 36,515 86 
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OPERATING SUPPLIES. 

Delivered to Sdiools $ 11,911 81 

Delivered to Industrial School 10 30 

$ 11,922 11 

Statement showing the expenditures of the accounts handled by the 
SuiJply Department for the various departments and schools: — 

SUPPLIES— EDUCATIONAL AND OPERATING. 

Educational Supplies ~ ^ ^.$ 18,421 85 

Operating Supplies — „_ _ 11,300 03 

Supplementary Reading „ _ 3,595 24 

Kindergarten Supplies 4,561 70 

Domestic Science Supplies 2,966 12 

Manual Training Supplies 5,042 36 

Kindergarten Pianos .^ ^ ^. ^ 1,134 00 

Text-Books „. „ 23,779 02 

Stationery „ „ 30,062 50 

$100,862 82 



EQUIPMENT. 

Teachers College „ ^„ $ 803 25 

Industrial School „ - 420 33 

Domestic Science 392 47 

Manual Training . 3,278 53 



$ 4,894 58 



EXPENSE. (Supply Dept. Accounts.) 

Wagon delivery service to and from schools $ 5,430 00 

Qock repairing and cleaning 447 00 

Graduation Rentals 700 00 

Freight and Transfer 587 20 

Office Expense 759 82 

Incidental School Expenses 3,386 19 

Bookbindery « 2,906 97 

Fuel .- 39,660 77 

Furniture 4,835 02 



$ 58,712 97 
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PRINTING. (Supply Dept Accounts.) 

Office ^ - $ 3,405 97 

Schools ^. 1,377 27 

Board matter 1,422 71 

$ 6,205 95 



MISCELLANEOUS. (Supply Dept Accounts.) 

Salaries, Officers and Qerks $ 9,149 60 

Contingent Fund 198 00 



9,347 60 



it ti 



Total Expenditures of the Supply Department 
Accounts - $180,023 98 

EXPENSE. (Various Departments.) 
Office Expense, Auditing Dept $ 105 30 

Finance Dept 

Instruction Dept 

Exp. Drawing, Instruction Dept 

" Kindergarten, Instruction Dept 

" Music, Instruction Dept 

Office Furniture, Instruction Dept.^ 

Pedagogical Mus'm., Instruction Dept 

Compulsory Elducation ~ 

Board Building ~~~.. 

Jamestown Exposition 

Vacation Schools ..- ~ 



PRINTING. (Various Departments.) 

Auditing Department $ 124 46 

Building Department —. -.... 2,592 67 

Finance Department _ _ 1,922 74 

Instruction Department 1,866 68 

Compulsory Education ~ - 385 10 

$ 6,891 65 



4,153 64 


1,078 30 


1,023 27 


98 23 


75 68 


574 00 


31 00 


4,849 93 


286 88 


599 82 


727 53 


30 00 


$ 13,633 58 



Total Amount handled by the Supply Depart- 
ment $200,449 15 
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TEXT BOOKS. 

The following table shows the number of each text book and their 
valuation, delivered to the District Schools for the past fiscal year. 
This statement does not include "irregular" books delivered to Even- 
ing Schools, but does include "rebound" books, as it is desirable to 
show the actual number delivered: — 

LIST OF TEXT BOOKS AND THEIR COST. 
As delivered to District Schools for the Year ending June 30th, 1907. 



No. 



Price. 



Amount. 



« 



« 



Stepping Stones, 1st Reader.. 
"2d Reader. 
3d Reader. 

1st Reader 

2d 
3d 
4th 



Baldwin's 



(( 



ti 



it 



ti 



it 



n 



<< 



>xh 



n 



u 



It 



It 



6th 

7th 

8th 

Language Work 

Lessons in English 

Modern Music Series, Primer 

Book 



tt 



It 



<< 



<i 



«« 



(( 



It 



u 
tt 



I. 

IL 
III. 



Southworth- Stone Arith., Book I... 

tt U tt II TT 

" " " III.I 

Reed's Word Lessons 

History, U. S. — Fiske's - 

Elementary Geography 

Advanced Geography 



Total 



2,039 

1,425 

1,168 

2,145 

1,512 

864 

870 

961 

611 

619 

386 

1,701 

3,639 

48 

2,850 

1,900 

972 

1,958 

1,844 

1,964 

4,223 

2,281 

3,704 

2,260 



.22V5 

.29^ 

.37 

.19 

.27 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.40 

.50 

.20 

.24 

.32 

.40 

.221/$ 

.27 

.27 

.20 

.75 

.45 

.94 



$ 



452 66 
423 94 
432 16 

407 55 

408 24 
259 20 
261 00 
288 30 
207 74 
210 46 
131 24 
680 40 

1,819 50 

9 60 

684 00 

608 00 

388 80 

440 55 

497 88 

530 28 

844 60 

1,710 75 

1,666 80 

2,124 40 



$15,488 05 



HIGH SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

Amount "New" Books Delivered $10,540 27 

Amount "Rebound" Books Delivered (Esti- 
mated Cost) 4,403 80 



Total Value of Books Delivered to all Schools 
for Year Ending June 30th, 1907 



$14,944 07 
$30,432 12 
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TEXT BOOKS IN USABLE CONDITION IN DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS, JUNE 30th, 1907. 



No. 



Price 



Amount. 



Stepping Stones, 1st Reader 

2d Reader 

3d Reader 

Baldwin's 1st Reader 

2d " 

3d " 

4th " 

5th " 

6th " 

7th " - 

8th " 

Language Work 

Lessons in English 

Modern Music Series, Primer 

Book I 

<l II U tt TT 

U tt tt tt TTT 

South worth- Stone Arith., Book I „ 

tt tt tt tt TT 

tt tt tt tt TTT 

Reed's Word Lessons 

History, U. S. — Fiske's 

Elementary Geography 

Advanced Geography 

Webster's Common School Dictionary. 

Total Valuation of Books in use at 
the District Schools or in 
stock on their shelves 



11,141 

11,163 

10,325 

13,234 

11,869 

12,239 

15,834 

11,338 

8,559 

6,602 

4,166 

25,224 

23,281 

523 

25,126 

16,118 

9,428 

19,481 

16,701 

15,783 

33,004 

8,580 

24,069 

16,889 

3,544 



.22V5 

.29^ 

.37 

.19 

.27 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.40 

.50 

.20 

.24 

.32 

.40 

.221/^ 

.27 

.27 

.£0 

.75 

.45 

.94 

.58 



$ 



2,473 30 
3,320 99 
3,820 25 
2,514 46 
3,204 63 
3,671 70 
4,750 20 
3,401 40 
2,910 06 
2,244 68 
1,416 44 
10,089 60 
11,640 50 
104 60 
6,030 24 
5,157 76 
3,771 20 
4,383 23 
4,509 27 
4,261 41 
6,600 80 
6,435 00 
10,831 05 
15,875 66 
2,055 52 



$125,473 95 



To show the small percentage of loss of books in the District Schools, 
the following list is submitted : 

TEXT BOOKS— LOST OR DESTROYED ACCOUNT OF CON- 

TAGIOUS DISEASK 

July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907. 
Stepping Stones, 1st Reader 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



f. 



tt 



2d Reader. 

3d Reader. 

Baldwin's 1st Reader 

" 2d Reader„ 

3d Reader — 

4th Reader.. 

5th Reader 

6th Reader 

7th Reader 

8th Reader 



104 

116 

75 

86 

120 

89 

154 

134 

84 

17 

39 
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Language Work «. 136 

Lessons in English — _ 139 

Modem Music Series, Primer „..^ 13 

Book I ^ 214 

II ^ 176 

" III 92 

Sou thworth- Stone Arithmetic, Book I ^ 230 

II ^ 262 

" IIL. „. 206 

Reed's Word Lessons 256 

History, U. S. — Fiske's 103 

Elementary Geography _ .« 146 

Advanced Geography ~ 60 

Webster's Common School Dictionary 34 

In the High Schools and Teachers College, Text Books to the amount 
of $32,726.06 are in use or in stock and the percentage of loss is prac- 
tically one-half that of the district schools. 

Total valuation of text book stock in High and District 
Schools _.$158,200.01 
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HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS. 

Lunch rooms where pupils can obtain warm lunches at noon, are 
operated in each of the three white High schools and the Teachers 
College. Each one is managed by a lady whose salary is taken from 
the receipts. The manager is appointed in the same manner as any 
teacher, but is under the direct control of the Supply Commissioner. 
The aim of the Board is to furnish the best and most wholesome food 
to the pupils at the least cost possible, allowing just enough margin to 
make the lunch rooms self sustaining. That they have been a marked 
success is shown by yearly increase in receipts. The McKinley, for 
instance, took in $12,231.95 the past year, against $8,654.89 for 1905-06. 
The following statement explains itself: 

STATEMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS FOR 

THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th, 1907. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Total Receipts _ $ 1.558 50 

Expenditures — 

Salary of Manager „„ $ 100 00 

Pay roll of help 430 95 

Groceries and supplies 990 70 1,521 65 

Net profit from September 4, to June 30, 1907 $ 36 85 

Forty-one cents (41c) of the above profit was turned over to C. L. 
Hammerstein, Secretar>' and Treasurer, in February, and the balance 
on June 28, 1907. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Total Receipts ^. $ 8,798 98 

Expenditures — 

Salary of Manager ^ ..- $ 800 00 

Pay roll of help _ 2,134 45 

Groceries and supplies 5,628 13 8,562 58 



Net profit from September 4, to June 30, 1907 $ 236 40 

$48.39 of the above profit was turned over to C. L. Hammerstein, 
Secretary and Treasurer, in February, and the balance on June 28, 1907. 
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McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Total Receipts ^ $ 12,231 95 

Expenditures — 

Salary of Manager $ 800 00 

Pay roll of help 2,246 25 

Groceries and supplies ^ 8,526 06 11,572 31 

Net profit from September 4, to June 30, 1907 $ 659 64 

$514.30 of the above profit was turned over to C. L. Hammerstein, 
Secretary and Treasurer, in February, and the balance on June 28, 1907. 

YEATMAN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Total Receipts $ 8,565 88 

Expenditures — 

Salary of Manager „ $ 800 00 

Pay roll of help 1,831 55 

Groceries and supplies ^ 5,508 17 8,139 72 

Net profit from September 4, to June 30, 1907 $ 426 16 

$195.94 of the above profits was turned over to C. L. Hammerstein, 
Secretary and Treasurer, in February, and the balance on June 28, 1907. 
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BOOKBINDERY. 

The bookbindery department of the Board is conducted at present at 
the old Gay School, 11th and Farrar Streets. Its working force con- 
sists of a forelady and six assistants whose combined salaries for 1906- 
1907, were $2,068.48. The cost of supplies, including also janitors 
services was $818.49, making the total expense of the bookbindery for 
the year $2,906.97. As this department saved the Board approximately 
$10,000.00 in text books which would probably have been condemned 
and sold for waste paper, it is undoubted3y a paying investment 
The work is all done by hand with the exception of the cutting and 
trimming, which is performed with the aid of a "foot power cutting 
machine." The bookbindery gives the further advantage of prompt 
and efficient service, always under direct control and can be used for 
various kinds of small work, such as patching books in the schools 
proper, mounting blue prints, cutting and repacking foolscap paper to 
order, etc. 

During the past year the bindery force rebound 16,833 books for a 
total estimated valuation of about $9,300.00. In addition they patched 
and generally repaired 3,061 books at the Benton School and also 
bound 2,500 music pamphlets for the High Schools. They were also 
instrumental in binding and putting together the book and pamphlet 
exhibits of the Board at the Jamestown and Qeveland Expositions. 
To show how instrumental the bindery force was in keeping down 
the cost of text books— in 1905-1906, the Board spent $40,196.99, for 
books. In 1906-1907, only $23,779.02 was spent— -a difference of 
$16,417.97. Of this $10,000.00, can be reasonably attributed to the 
efficient work of the Board's bookbindery. 
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DELIVERY SERVICE. 

In its delivery service to the schools, the Board operates 6 wagons — 
4 — one horse wagons, 1 — two horse wagon and 1 two horse furniture 
wagon. Of these, one is for the Board's painters and carpenters use only, 
and one is for the use of the Pedagogical Museum. The remaining four 
are in daily use by the Supply Department, delivering orders sent in by 
the schools— each school being entitled to one delivery per week. The 
following notice (a copy of which is in each principal's office) shows the 
days of delivery: 

Principals must give the department 48 hours notice for the filling 
of orders. 

DAYS FOR THE DELIVERY OF TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

MONDAYS. 



Aldridge. 


Dessalines. 


Irving. 


Ames. 


Douglas. 


Jackson. 


Baden. 


Eliot. 


Jefferson. 


Blair. 


Gamett. 


Lowell. 


Bryan Hill. 


Howard. 


Patrick H* nry. 


Gay. 


TUESDAYS. 


Webster. 


Arlington. 


Emerson. 


Marshall. 


Ashland. 


Farragut. 


kiddick. 


Benton. 


Field. 


St. Louis Ave. 


Central High. 


Harney Heights. 


Simmons. 


Qark. 


Harrison. 


Stoddard. 


Cote Brilliante. 


Hempstead. 


Walnut Park. 


Crow. 


Marquette. 


Washington. 


Dozier. 


WEDNESDAYS. 




Attacks. 


DivoII. 


Madison. 


Banneker. 


Dumas. 


O'Fallon. 


Bates. 


Franklin. 


Peabody. 


Carr. 


Hamilton. 


Penrose. 


Carr Lane. 


Humboldt. 


Pestalozzi. 


Carroll. 


I^clede. 


Sumner High. 


Clinton. 


Lafayette. 


Yeatman High. 


Columbia. 


THURSDAYS. 


, 


Alabama Ave. 


Froebel. 


. McKinley High. 


Blow. 


Gardenville. 


Meramec. 


Carondelet. 


Garfield. 


Monroe.. 


Charless. 


Industrial. 


Mt. Pleasant. 


Delany. 


Gravois. 


Oak Hill. 


Des Peres. 


Grant. 


Shepard. 


Fanning. 


Mann. 


Sigel. 


Fremont. 


FRIDAYS. 


. 


Adams. 


Hodgen. 


Roe. 


Canterbury. 


Lincoln. 


Shaw. 


Chouteau. 


Longfellow. 


Snerman. 


Qifton Heights. 


L'Ouverture. 


Teachers College 


Duncan Ave. 


Museum. 


Vashon. 


Eads Ave. 


Pope. 


Wheatley. 


GaU- 


Rock Springs. 


Wyman. 
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The following table shows the amount of stationery, blackboard sup- 
plies, drawing and painting supplies consumed by the District Schools, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. The schools are arranged by 
classes. 

(See Superintendent's report "Qassification pf Schools.") 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

St. Lol'is, October 8th, 1907. 

To the Board of Jiducation of the City of St. Louis: 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with the rules of the Board, the under- 
signed presents herewith the reiwrt of the Buildinjjf Department for 
the fiscal year June :M)th, \\m\, to June :iOth, 1907. 

COMPLETED CONSTRUCTIONS. 

The buildings under construction during the last fiscal year (1905- 
1906) and completed during this fiscal year (19C6-1907) are as follows: 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The buildings under construction during the fiscal year (1906-1907) 
and not completed at its close, are as follows : 



Name of School 

with date of No. of 

Contracts Rooms 

Edw. Hempstead 24 

Jan., 1906. 



Wm. Clark . 
Feb., 1906. 



Rose E. Fanning. 
April, 1906. 



\Veb<;ter 

Dec. 11, 1900. 



.24 



.24 



24 



Shaw 

Jan. 8, 1906. 



Gardenville 
Jan., 1907. 



♦> 



24 



.10 



Baden 

March, 1907. 



oo 



Oak Hill ...... 

June, 1907. 



.20 



Amount of Contracts 



Cost 



General Work ..$149,957 00 

Plumbing 8,938 00 

Heating 16,815 80 

Electric WJork ... 4,850 00 $180,560 80 



General Work „. 157,777 00 

Plumbing 8,600 00 

Heating 17,325 OO 

Electric Work ._ 5,200 00 



188,902 00 



General Work .„ 140.6S8 00 

Plumbing 8,445 00 

Heating 17,040 00 

Electric Work ... 5,100 00 



General Work 

Plumbing 

Heating 

Electric Work 



141.951 00 

8,743 00 

18.s.->9 00 

5,6:J0 00 



General Work .. 151.842 00 

Plumbing 8,394 00 

Heating 20,498 00 

Electric Work ... 6,145 00 



General Work 

Plumbing 

Heating 

Electric Work 

General Work 

Plumbing 

Heating 

Electric Work 



67,246 00 
5,750 00 
9.5S7 0«V 
2,122 00 

1.V2.164 00 

9,191 00 

21.500 00 

7,530 00 



General 133.542 00 

Heating 22.345 00 

Electric Work .. 6,160 99 



180,873 00 



175.183 00 



186,879 00 



84,705 00 



190,385 00 



. 162,047 99 



Total 172 rooms, costing.. . 



$1,359,618 99 
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ADDITIONS TO SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The additions to school buildings placed under construction during 
fiscal year 1906-1907, and completed at its close, are as follows: 

Name of School 
with date of No. of 

Contracts Rooms Amount of Contracts Cost 

Rock Spring 5 General Work ..$ 26,509 42 

Plumbing 1,457 00 

Heating 1,252 00 $ 29,218 42 



PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

The Board has in use at the close of the fiscal year fifty-five (55) 
portable buildings, located as follows : 

Arlington 5 Sherman 2 

Baden 3 Walnut Park 9 

Canterbury Avenue 2 Washington 2 

Carondelet 1 Sumner High «. 2 

Des Peres 1 Banneker 1 

Dozier 1 Delaney 2 

Gardcnville 2 Garnett 3 

Harney Heights 2 St. Louis Avenue 1 

Humboldt 1 Simmons 1 

Kensington Avenue „ 6 Wtieatley 1 

Oak Hill 1 Industrial School „ 2 

Pestalozzi 1 — 

Shaw 3 Total 55 



BUILDINGS OPENED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR. 
New School buildings opened during the fiscal year are as follows: 

Name of School No. of Rooms When Opened 

David G. Farragut 24 September, 1906. 

Shepard 24 September, 1906. 

Franz Sigel 24 September, 1906. 

Patrick Hgnry 23 Decen'|ber, 1906. 

Lafayette 24 April, 1907. 



Total 115 rooms. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The Board has in use at the close of the fiscal year, ninety-nine (99) 
schools, consisting of one hundred and sixteen (116) buildings and 
fifty-five (55) portable buildings. 



REPAIRS. 

The repairs at the various schools for the fiscal year 1906-1907, 
amounted to $112,210.39. The most important work undertaken being 
the following: 

Central High School — Repairs to heating apparatus. Cost $427.50. 

Ames School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost 
about, $200.00. 

Ashland School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost 
about, $200.00. 

Bates Shool — Reconstructing entire building, installing toilets in the 
basement, and installing a fan system of heating and ventilation. Cost 
about, $32,200.00. 

Benton School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost 
about, $265.00. 

Blair School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus, and in- 
stalling toilets for teachers and principal. Cost about, $1,400.00. 

Blow School — Putting in an oil separator in the exhaust line from 
the engine. Cost about, $400.00. 

Bryan Hill School — Putting in sewer connection, repairs to build- 
ing and heating apparatus. (Tost about, $500. (X). 

Carondelet School — Repairs to building and additinoal radiation in 
corridors. Cost alx)Ut, $290.00. 

Carr School — Minor repairs to building. Cost alnnit, $200.00. 

Carroll School — New bell system and minor repairs to building. 
Cost about, $500.00. 

Charless Sch<x)l — New toilets for teachers, minor repairs to build- 
ing and tinting the ea.st and west building. Cost al)out, $1,500.00. 

Chouteau School — General repairs to building, including metal ceil- 
ings, changing heat regulaton from electric to pneumatic, and tinting 
the building. Cost about, $2,520.(M). 

Clay School (Old) — (iranitoid sidewalk on three street fronts. Cost 
aljouti $1,400.00. 
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Clifton Heights School — Repairs to building, painting inside and 
outside of building, and repairs to heating apparatus. Cost about, 
$325.00. 

Columbia School — Improving additional site, new floors, and repairs 
to heating apparatus. Cost about, $5,000.00. 

Crow School — Tinting walls and ceilings, new floors in south build- 
ing, new bell system, additional radiation, painting and minor repairs 
to building. Cost about, $1,915.00. 

Crow Branch School — Painting inside and outside of buildings, 
minor repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost about, $600.00. 

Dcs Peres School — Painting outside of building, minor repairs to 
building, and paving yards. Cost about, $260.00. 

Divoll School — Painting inside and outside of building, repairs to 
building and heating apparatus. Cost about, $2,190.00. 

Douglas School — Repaving yard, painting inside and outside of 
building, and minor repairs to building. Cost about, $1,260.00. 

Dozier School — Minor repairs to building, and extending paving in 
girls yard. Cost about, $1,120.00. 

Eads Avenue School — Painting outside of building, new floors, 
tinting walls, and minor repairs to building. Cost about, $405.00. 

Eliot School — Replacing wood fence with concrete, cleaning walls 
and ceilings throughout. Cost about, $1,775.00. 

Emerson School — Painting outside of building, and cleaning walls 
and ceilings. Cost about, $775.00. 

Field School — Building retaining wall and fence along east line of 
lot, and cleaning walls and ceilings. Cost about, $985.00. 

Franklin School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost 
about, $200.00. 

Fremont School — Enclosing and improving additional site, and minor 
repairs to building. Cost about, $600.00. 

Frocbel School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus, and 
tinting walls and ceilings. Cost about, $2,150.00. 

Gallaudet School — Repairs to building and painting inside and out- 
side. Cost about, $375.00. 

Garfield School — Reconstruction of north building, new floors, paint- 
ing inside and outside, new heating apparatus. Cost about, $7,000.00. 

Grant School — Repairs to building and tinting walls and ceilings. 
Cost about, $300.00. 

Gratiot School — Paving yards, repairs to building and heating ap- 
paratus. Cost about, $845.00. 
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Hamilton School — New bell system, and tinting walls and ceilings. 
Cost about, $385.00. 

Hodgen School — Repairs to building, installing new toilets, new 
radiation in six rooms. Cost about, $7,500.00. 

Henry School — Installing dressing booths. Cost about, $349.00. 

Jackson School — Concrete fences along alley, painting walls and ceil- 
ings and repairs to heating apparatus. Cost about, $2,700.00. 

Jefferson School — Painting inside and outside of building, repairs to 
building, new boiler and re-arrangement of steam lines in the base- 
ment. Cost about, $5,000.00. 

Laclede School — Tinting throughout the building and minor repairs. 
Cost about, $345.00. 

Lincoln School — Paving yard, new floor in Kindergarten and tint- 
ing walls and ceilings. Cost about, $625.00. 

Madison School (New) — Repairs to building and tinting walls and 
ceilings. Cost about, $220.00. . 

Marquette School — Repaying yard and constructing roadway, new 
floors in corridors, repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost 
about, $2,000.00. 

Marshall School — Painting outside of building, cleaning walls and 
ceiling, repairs to heating apparatus. Cost about, $980.00. 

Meramcc School — Paving yards, new outhouses, repairs to building. 
Cost about, $995.00. 

Monroe School — Cleaning walls and ceilings, new fence, repairs to 
heating apparatus. Cost about, $920.00. 

Mt. Pleasant School — Paving yard, new granitoid sidewalk, repairs 
to heating apparatus. Cost about, $1,500.00. 

Penrose School — Repairs to heating apparatus, tinting walls and ceil- 
ings thoughout the building. Cost about, $200.00. 

Pestalozzi School — New teachers toilets, painting outside of building, 
tinting walls and ceilings, new boiler, minor repairs to building. Cost 
about, $3,570.00. 

Pope School — Repaving yard, new floors, new teachers toilet, tint- 
ing walls and ceilings. Cost about, $1,065.00. 

Rock Spring School — Inclosing additional site, repairs to building 
and heating apparatus. Cost about, $385.00. 

Roe School — New floor in hall, painting inside of building, repairs to 
heating apparatus. Cost about, $1,325.00. 

Shaw School — Repairs to building and heating apparatus. Cost 
about, $345.00. 
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Sherman School — Cleaning walls and ceilings, granitoid sidewalks, re- 
pairs lo building and heating apparatus. Cost about, $850.00. 

Stoddard School — Painting inside of building, repairs to bulding and 
heating apparatus and wire wardrobes on three floors. Cost about, 
$2,225.00. 

Stoddard Branch School — Tinting walls and ceilings, paving yards, 
additional radiation, and minor repairs to building. Cost about, $615.00. 

Washington School — Painting outside of building, snow guards on 
roof over vestibule, minor repairs to building. Cost about, $570.00. 

Wyman School — Cleaning walls and ceilings throughout the build- 
ing. Cost about, $325.00. 

Attucks School — Inside and outside painting, minor repairs to build- 
ing. Cost about, $820.00. 

Banneker School — Painting inside of building, inclosing and improv- 
ing additional site, minor repairs to building. Cost about, $1,405.00. 

Dumas School — Painting inside of building, tinting walls and ceil- 
ings, minor repairs to building. Cost about, $925.00. 

Simmons School — Cleaning walls and ceilings, new concrete fence, 
minor repairs to building. Cost about. $2,015.00. 

Wheatley School — Inclosing additional site, tinting walls and ceil- 
ings, minor repairs to building. Cost about, $610,00. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WM. B. ITTNER, 

Commissioner of School Buildings. 



ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



SECRETARY AND TREASURER 

To the Board of Education, 

GENTLEMEN:— Pursuant to Section 13 of the 
Charter and Section V of Rule 20 of the Rules of the Board, 
the undersigned begs herewith to submit the following re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907: — 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year are shown in detail 
as follows : — 

GENERAL FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

*Taxes— Current $2,391,744 25 

Taxes— Delinquent 106,404 69 

^ $2,498,148 94 

Merchants' and Manufacturers' Taxes 361,385 95 

Railroad Taxes 182,342 54 

Surplus Commission on Tax Collections 4.121 17 

Rents- 
Board of Education Buildinj? 28,997 96 

Other Real Estate Leased 53,230 27 

82,228 23 

tStatc School Fund 243,878 37 

Interest on Current Deposits 48,626 35 

Tuition — 

High Schools 2,237 13 

Grammar Schools 1,225 95 

Evening Schools 72100 

4,184 08 

Sale of Lyon School Building (City Block 

892) 100,000 00 

Sundries : — 

Sale of Furniture 907 11 

Sale of Stoves 114 50 

•On account of five and ont -half mill levy for the year 1906, upon 
an assessed valuaiion of $ l«4. 139.1 90.00. 

^Amount apportioned by the State. I>a.»<ed upon an enumeration of 
178,260 persons of school ase, the rate per prr.^on belngr $l.n6Sl. 
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Sale of stationery to playground association 12 37 

Sale of waste paper „ 47 13 

Sale of gas shades 1 80 

Sale of scrap iron, brass and coppcr....„ 412 35 

Sale of old boxes _ 44 55 

Sale of empty barrels _ 17 00 

Sale of drawing studies 10 00 

Sale of window shades ^ 2 50 

Surplus — Central High School lunchroom 230 40 

Surplus — McKinley High School lunchroom 659 64 

Surplus — Yeatman High School lunchroom 426 16 

Surplus — Teachers College lunchroom 36 85 

Reimbursement for lost and damaged books 752 97 
Reimbursement, damage to school building 

and furniture 2 90 

Reimbursement, breaking window glass 19 39 

Reimbursement, damage to and loss of 

school room supplies, etc 298 88 

Reimbursement for use of light. Board of 

Education Building ^ 110 00 

Reimbursement, for expense, Odeon Hall 

platform : 60 00 

Reimbursement, for stationery destroyed 36 

Reimbursement, loss of operating supplies 14 27 

Refund of general taxes paid on school site 130 27 

Refund — ^janitor's salary 11 50 

Refund — teachers' salary 159 10 

Refund — Pedagogical Museum 13 17 

Refund on letting No. 1046 115 00 

Refund — domestic science, etc 38 18 

Refund — expense account 194 20 

Refund — insurance account 6 97 

Filling cistern from Vashon and Oak Hill 

Schools 4 00 

Forfeiture of deposit with bid 175 00 

Satisfaction of claim in default of contract... 69 82 

Rebate on purchase of arithmetics 732 84 

Quitclaim deed to land in city block 42 50 00 

Exchange price, Meyer's General History 437 62 

Exchange price on books "Our Government" 14 40 

Exchange price on arithmetics 851 13 

Wrecking building of the Missouri School 

for the Blind 1,690 00 

Contingent Fund (Building Department) 

unexpended balance 14 03 

Contingent Fund (Supply Department) un- 
expended balance 198 00 

Contingent Fund (Finance Department) un- 
expended balance 170 35 

Total sundries 9,262 71 



Total Receipts $3,534,178 34 

Cash in Treasury July, 1, 1906 431,759 98 



Grand Total $3,965,938 32 
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EXPENDITURES— MAINTENANCE. 

Bookbindery $ 2,906 97 

Cartage 6,017 20 

Contingent Funds: — 

Instruction Department $ 890 00 

Finance Department 300 00 

Building Department 300 00 

Supply Department 198 00 



1,688 00 

Domestic Science 3,358 59 

Manual Training 8,320 89 

Examining books and accounts 300 00 

Expense 



Board 1,808 57 

Board Building 590 82 

Portable school buildings 3,393 62 

Offices 7,120 33 

Drawing 98 23 

Music - 574 00 

Kindergartens 75 68 

Schools 13.976 52 

Compulsory education 286 88 



27,933 65 

Fuel ^ 39,660 77 

Furniture: — 

Pupils' desks $ 18,135 51 

School furniture 4,835 02 

Office furniture 31 00 



Light and power — schools 10,212 43 

Heat, light and power — Board Building 4,780 85 



23,001 53 



14,993 28 
Industrial school _ 420 33 

Insurance : — 

Board of Education building and elevators 210 50 

Board of Education building — furniture 11 00 

District school boilers (in part) 15 18 

Central High School (in part) 120 00 

Portable buildings 175 00 

Books, supplies, etc.. Supply Dept 68 44 

Furniture, etc. — warehouse 15 00 

5741 Maple Avenue 17 50 



632 C2 

Jamestown Exposition 632 62 

Kindergarten pianos 1,134 00 

Kindergarten supplies 4,561 70 

Planting trees 5,102 80 

Printing „ 13,097 60 

Pedagogial Museum 4,849 93 

Reconstruction „ _ _.„ 349 00 

4 
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Rent of school houses :- 

Canterbury 

Gratiot 

Harney Heights 

Jefferson 

Kensington Avenue 

Lincoln 

Pope 

Sigcl 

Walnut Park 



84 


00 


200 


00 


204 


00 


200 00 


200 00 


921 


60 


43 


75 


39 


38 


360 


00 



Repairs : — 

Schools 112,210 39 

Board of Education Building 1,214 32 



Salaries — Janitors : — 

I>ay schools (including substitutes) 160,782 70 

Evening Schools 1,410 45 

Board Building 7,860 00 

Supervision 1,500 00 



Salaries — Officers : — 

Finance Department: — 

Secretary and Treasurer $ 4,000 00 

Clerks 4.378 90 

Attorney 2,500 00 



10,878 90 



Auditing and Supply Dept. — 

Auditor 2,500 00 

Clerk 1.200 00 

Supply Commissioner 3,000 00 

Clerks 3,920 75 

Packer 780 00 

Warehousemen 1,44S 85 



12,849 00 



Instruction Department : — 

Superintendent 7,000 00 

Asst. Superintendents 16,000 00 

Clerks 5,204 50 

Messenger .'{(K) 00 



28.504 50 



Building Department : — 

Commissioner of School 

Buildings 6.500 00 

Chief Engineer 3.777 75 

Superintendent of C. & R. .. 2,0C0 (y^ 

Structural Engineer 3.000 00 

Cement Tester 1.500 03 

Draughtsmen 14,0.32 05 

Clerks , 3,.320 00 



$ 2,252 73 



113,424 71 



171,553 15 
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Messenger 300 00 



51 



34,429 80 



Total, officers salary 

Salaries — 'Truant officers 

Salaries — Teachers : — 

Teachers College 

High Schools (including 
Dom, Sc. and Man. Tr.)... 

District Schools 

Domestic Science and 
Manual Training (dis- 
trict schools) 

Industrial School 

Summer course 

Evening schools 

Supervision : — 

Music 

Drawing 

Kindergarten 

Primary work 

Physical culture 

Penmanship 

Total Teachers Salaries... 

Stationcrv 

Street sprinkling 

Supplementary reading 

Supplies : — 

Educational 

Operating 



12,599 40 

252,631 05 
1,255,827 55 



18,849 55 

17,414 65 

450 00 

20.685 50 



6,386 95 
9,316 80 
5,355 80 
4,194 60 
6,148 55 
1,500 00 



32,902 70 



18.421 85 
11,300 03 



Taxe> — special — for reconstruction of 
streets, alleys, etc 

Taxes — general — (payments assumed in 
purchase of sites) 

Text Hoiik-N 

X'acatinn sch()<»ls 

Water License 

Transfer tf> Permanent Insurance Fund 



$ 
$ 



86,662 80 
86.662 80 



$1,611,360 40 

$ 30,062 50 
1,119 78 
3,595 24 



29,721 88 

18,651 43 

1,155 42 

23,779 02 

30 00 

6,975 00 

3,000 00 



Tntnl lor Maintenance $2,270,008 8.' 

EXPENDITrRES— PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 

AND SITEb. 

New buildings and additions, including 
heating apparatus and plumbing: — 

Baden School $ 

Clark School 

Clay School 

Fanning School 

Farragut Schw^l 

Gardenville School 



1o.:joo i."» 

116,248 00 

934 S7 

56.717 «9 
5,79S 17 
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Hempstead School 124,795 88 

Henry School 70,159 64 

Howard School 1,562 75 

Lafayette School 118,177 40 

Longfellow School ' 2,052 43 

O'Fallon School 500 00 

Rock Spring School 27,966 42 

Shaw School 46,230 04 

Shepard School 514 50 

Sigel School 36,926 26 

Sigel and Farragut, electric work 4,108 00 

Teachers College 500 00 • 

Webster School 51,052 00 

Dessalines School 449 00 

L'Oiiverture School 2,770 70 

Total new buildings and permanent im- 
provements $ 796,792 92 

Equipment : — 

Teachers College 158 00 

Yeatman High 9,089 22 

McKinley High 943 62 

Shepard School 1,558 00 

Heniy School 2,297 00 

Educational Equipment : — 

Teachers College 803 25 

Total equipment $ 14,849 09 

Blackboards 9,335 90 

Portable buildings 9,000 00 

Superintendence of school buildings 12,665 24 

SITES. 

Addition to Central High Sc1kx)1 site $ 25,300 00 

Addition to Des Peres School site 750 00 

Addition to Gardenville School site 10,000 00 

Addition to Harrison School site 2,250 00 

Addition to Humboldt School site 11,000 00 

Missouri School for the Blind property (in 

part) . 47,395 00 

Neosho Street School site 9,950 00 

Oak Hill School site 16,475 00 

Walnut Park School site 11,986 00 

Wheatley School site 4,409 58 

Total School Sites purchased $ 139,515 58 

School sites originally belonging to the Per- 
manent Fund and transferred to the 
General Fund as follows: — 

Dozier School site $ 0,500 00 

Hamilton School site 4,000 00 
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Riddick School site 9.140 00 

Fremont School site 11,550 00 

Humboldt School site „ 4,500 00 

OTallon School site 5J75 00 

Field School site 19.000 00 

Total School Sites transferred $ 60,465 00 

Total for permanent improvements and 

and sites $1,042,623 73 



Grand total expenditures $3,312,632 58 



Cash in treasury, June 30, 1907, (General 

Fund) $ 653.305 74 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS IN FORCE AND BALANCES DUE 
THEREON, JUNE 30, 1907, AS FOLLOWS— 

The amounts due on the several contracts for new school buildings, 
etc., under course of erection, are as follows : — 

Letting No. Balance Due. 

S9() Shepard School, heating * $ 1,129 00 

893 Patrick Henry School, heating , 1,050 00 

911 Farragut School, heating 820 00 

914 Sigel School, heating 820 00 

994 Lafayette School, general work 4,878 00 

995 Lafayette School, plumbing 463 00 

996 Lafayette School, heating 3,597 32 

997 Lafayette School, electric work _ 1..320 60 

998 Sigel and Farragut Schools, electric work 232 00 

KMK) Hempstead School, general work 19,997 00 

1001 Hempstead School, plumbing 992 12 

1002 Hempstead School, heating 4,899 00 

1003 Hempstead School, electric work 1,980 00 

1004 Henry School, electric work 540 00 

1008 Clark School, general work 35,290 53 

1009 Clark School, plumbing 6,800 00 

1010 Clark School, heating 6,525 00 

1011 Clark School, electric work 2,330 00 

1015 Fanning School, general work 41,031 38 

1016 Fanning Sch(X)l. plumbing 5,645 00 

1017 Fanning School, healing 7.140 00 

1018 Fanning School, electric work 3,075 00 

1028 Sigel and Farragut Schools, electric fixtures 398 00 

1029 Patrick Henry School, electric fixtures 199 00 

1078 Shaw Sch(H)l, general work 108,788 48* 

1079 Shaw School, plumbing 6,477 48 

1080 Shaw School, heating 19,238 00 

1081 Shaw School, electric work 6,145 00 

1086 Webster School, general work 91,923 00 

1087 W>el)Ster School, plumbing, etc 8.223 00 

10S8 Webster School healing and ventilating 18,859 00 

1089 Webster School, electric work 5,126 00 

1091 Gardenvillc School, general work 61,447 83 

1094 Raden School, general work 142,353 85 

1(K95 Baden School, plumbing 9.19100 

l{)9r> Piaden School, healing and ventilating 21,500 00 

1097 Baden School, electric work 6,980 00 

1098 Gardenville School, plumbing 5,750 00 

1(K)9 Gardenville School, heating 9,587 00 

1100 (lardenville School, electric work 2,122 00 

1104 Oak Hill School, general work 133,542 00 

1105 Oak Hill School, heating and ventilating 22,345 00 
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1106 Oak Hill School, electric work _ 6,160 99 



Total building contracts - $836,911 58 

Contract 1022 (balance Portable Building) 3,698 00 



Grand Total $840,609 58 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 

EXPENDITURES. 

Compared with the statement for the fiscal year 1905-1906, the re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the fiscal year 1906-1907, show the follow- 
ing increases or decreases in the various items of revenue and expendi- 
ture : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Increases — 

Taxes — current $129,133 31 

Taxes — merchants* and manufacturers* 17,368 10 

Railroad taxes 10,898 34 

State School Fund 4,717 87 

Rents collected ^ 1,000 39 

Interest — current deposits 10,263 10 

Tuition » 151 10 

Sale of Lyon School building 100.000 00 

Sundries „ 3,499 49 



Total Decreases 



Xet increase in receipts ozrr preceding year 

EXrENDITlRES. 

Increases — 

Bookbindery 

Cartage 

Contingent Funds 

Domestic Scicnci' 

Manual Training 

Fuel _ 

Heat, light and power 

Industrial School 

Jamestown Exposition „ 

Planting trees _„.. 

Repairs 

Salaries — janitors' 

Salaries — officers 

Salaries — truant officers 

Salaries — teachers 

Street sprinkling ' „ ^ 



Total Increases $277,031 70 

Decreases — 

Taxes — delinquent $ 18.622 10 

City Collector's surplus commissions 393 71 

LaBeaumc litigation 10.862 13 

Peck Williamson suit„ 5,500 00 





35,377 


94 


$* 


241, €ui?, 


76 


$ 


2,906 


97 




6,017 


20 




468 


00 




209 


14 




3,273 


03 




3,632 


61 




1,499 


16 




420 


33 




727 


53 




1,031 


78 




20,225 


88 




9,131 


20 




4,900 


80 




1,720 


35 




128,500 


40 




179 


76 
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Supplementary reading 

Supplies 

Taxes — general 

Vacation schools 

Water license 



Total increases 

Decreases — 

Expense $ 7,047 99 

Furniture 16,613 01 

Insurance 2,739 62 

Kindergarten pianos ^ 3,099 60 

Kindergarten supplies 5 07 

Pedagogical museum 953 84 

Printing 2,081 87 

Reconstruction 2,719 00 

Rent 5,828 19 

Refund of rent : 78 25 

Stationery 11,657 99 

Taxes — special 1,841 94 

Text-books 16,417 97 

Transfer to Permanent Insurance Fund 2,000 00 



671 


83 


6,119 


09 


611 


73 


30 


00 


2,061 


00 


$194,343 


79 



Total decreases $ 73,084 34 



Net increase in maintenance expenditures 

ove" preceding year. $121,259 45 

I : PERMANENT FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

From sale of real estate — 

Wabash Railroad Co. — Balance due on 
lot D, in city block 69 East, Second 

and Collins Streets $ 34,000 00 

From fines and forfeitures — 

Qerk of Court of Criminal Correction $ 8,449 00 

Qerk Circuit Court 48 25 

Circuit Clerk for Criminal Causes 3,524 50 



Prom General Fund — in payment of the fol- 
lowing school sites transferred to said 
fund : — 

Dozier School site 6,500 00 

Hamilton School site 4,000 00 

Riddick School site 9,140 00 

Fremont School site 11,550 00 

Humboldt School site 4,500 00 

O'Fallon School site 5,775 00 

Field School site 19,000 00 



12,021 75 



60,465 00 



Total receipts $ 106,486 75 
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Cash in treasury, July 1, 1906 „ 231,699 73 

Total $ 338,186 48 

EXPENDITURES — NONE. 

Cash in treasury and on deposit in bank 

June 30, 1907 $ 338,186 48 

PERMANENT INSURANCE FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest on current deposits $ 142 77 

Interest on bonds — 

St. L., I. W. & S. Railroad $ 680 00 

K. C. Ft. S. & Mem. Railroad 300 00 

St. Louis and San Francisco R. R 220 00 

1.200 00 

Transfer from General Fund 3,000 00 

Total receipts $ 4.342 77 

Cash in treasury, July 1, 1906 7,179 75 

Total $ 11,522 52 

EXPENDITURES. 

For 11 St. Louis & San Francisco 4% re- 
funding gold bonds at 84^ $ 9,267 50 

Cash in treasury and on deposit in bank, 

June 30. 1907 $ 2,255 02 

The following amounts have been invested in 
railroad bonds, the same standing to the 
credit of the alx)ve fund : — 
17 St. L., I. M. & S. R. R., 4% gold 

bonds 16,043 75 

15 K. C. Ft. S. & M. R. R., 4% gold 

bonds 14,100 00 

11 St. Louis and San Francisco 4% re- 
funding gold bonds 9,207 ."iO 

39,411 25 

Total cash and bonds $ 41,666 27 

SCHOPP BEQUEST FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

K. C, Ft. S. & M. Railroad — interest on 4% 

gold bond $ 20 00 

Interest on current deposits 11 40 

Total receipts $ 31 40 
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Cash in treasury, July 1, 1906 362 76 

EX PENDITURES — NONE. 

Cash in treasury, June 30, 1907 

The Board has invested in a 4% gold bond 
of the K. C, Ft. S. & M. R. R.^ 

Total cash and bond 



$ 


394 16 




940 00 


$ 


1,334 16 
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SCHOOL SITES OWNED BY THE BOARD. 
The following lable shows Ihe dimension and superficial area of 
sites, Buperflcial area of Ijuildings, an<l net area of playgrounds at the 
— -■ — schools: 
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SCHOOL SITES OWNED BY THE BOARD,— Coniinued. 




Size op Site. 
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39.091 
13.248 
17.101 
49.704 
28.266 
21.767 



.j 27,477 
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SCHOOL SITES OWNED BY THE BOARD. —Conlimued. 
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The Board is in possession of the following described property, re- 
served for school' sites, upon which school buildings are either pro- 
jected or are now in the course of construction : — 

210' 186' 4^" 

Old Grand View School site ^ x— ^ 

186' 4^" 288' 7^" 
322 

Louisiana, Shenandoah and Tennessee Avenues x270 

318 

Theodore and Thrush Avenues, Walnut Park™ 30O'xl38' 6 

Euclid and Duncan Avenues 377' 7"x223' 6" 

Union, Kensington and Fairmount Avenues..™ 390'x320' 10 

Devonshire Avenue, dty block No. 5174 100'xl25' 

Margaretta Street, city block No. 3599 _... 179'xl40' 

Newstead, Margaretta and San Francisco Avenues 414' 6"x350' 

392' 4J^ 

Shaw School, new, Columbia and Macklind Aves. 591'6^"x ''— 

394' 11" 
213' 

Site of Missouri School for the Blind 309' 3"x 

201' 

Bates Street, Alabama and Colorado Avenues 60O'x234' 6" 

434 

Hairs Ferry Road, Newby and Veronica Streets 685'3}/^"x 

537 

ABANDONED SCHOOL SITES. 

Old Shepard School site, Marine Avenue „ lOO'xlGO' 4" 

Old Shepard School site, Salena Avenue.^.. 100'xl75' 

Old Clay School site, 11th, 14th and Farrar Streets 209'x250' 

Selected for erection of new warehouse, School St.- 171'xl51' M or L 



m 



.« 



66 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FOR PURCHASE 

OF SCHOOL SITES 

1897 TO JULY 1st, 1907, INCL. 

Enlargement New 

Year Name of School of old Sites Total 

School Sites 
1897-1898— 

Chouteau ~ $ 910 00 

Eliot „ „ 8,750 00 

Oravols „ * 750 tW 

Jackson „ 7,500 00 

Monroe ^ „ 11,000 00 

Sherman 8,250 00 

Simmons 2,150 00 

$ 3.810 00 $ 35,500 00 

t 39,310 GO 

1898-1899— 

Jackson $ 3,250 00 

Walnut Park 1.725 00 

t 4,975 00 

4.975 00 

1899-1900— 

Cote Brill iante $ 425 00 

Elleardsville 1.751 00 * 

Field 4,250 00 

Mann ^ „..„ „ ^ 4,000 00 

Monroe ~ 5,676 16 

Wyman 16,000 00 

$ 6,426 00 t 25,676 16 

82,102 16 

1900-1901— 

Eads Avenue % 6,339 14 

Emerson .>...^.~ .^.^ ~ 15,000 00 

t 21,339 14 

21.889 14 

1901-1902— 

Belt Avenue % 1,000 00 

Benton $ 350 00 

Columbia 160 00 

Duncan and Euclid 20.500 00 

Froebel > „ 2,448 00 

Howard 21.050 00 

McKinley 26,500 00 

School Street Warehouse 8,797 50 

Sigel _ 10.750 00 

High — Union and* Kensington Avenues 23,400 00 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FOR PURCHASE 
OF SCHOOL SITES— Continued 



Year Name of School 

Teatman 

Meramec 



1897 TO JULY 1st, 1907, INCL. 

Enlargrement 

of old 
School Sites 



4,000 00 



New- 
Sites 

25.000 00 



Total 



t 6,963 00 $136,997 50 



190S-1903— 

Emerson 

Fanning 

Hempstead 

L'Ouverture 

New Ashland 

New Clay 

New Shepard 

Pestaloszl 

Rock Springs 

Teachers College .. 
Yeatman Add. 



% 2.400 00 



3.750 00 



3.250 00 
2.000 00 

16.100 00 



15.500 00 
13.150 00 

14.000 00 
21.000 00 
12.500 00 



20.800 00 



143.950 50 



% 27,500 00 % 96.950 00 



1903.1904-. 

Adams ^ $ 3.500 00 

Arlington _. 700 00 

Henry > _ „ „ 

Longfellow „ ^ 2.000 00 

Aicjviniey .......... .......................m..^....». ....... .._... i.tiuu uu 

Union Ave. High 



1904-1905— 

Blind Asylum — in part. 

Columbia _ 

Dessalines 

Lafayette 

New Shaw 



7.750 00 

4.250 00 

33.000 00 



1906-1906— 

Banneker 

Bates Street 
Carr .. 
Clark . 



I 10.847 78 



Dessalines .. 



7.650 00 



2,750 00 



18.693 00 
60.500 00 



25.000 00 



t 8.100 00 $1(KI.193 00 



% 25.000 00 



14.750 00 



% 45.000 00 % 39.750 00 



12.650 00 



42.000 00 



124,450 00 



112,293 00 



84.750 00 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FOR PURCHASE 
OF SCHOOL SITES— Caniinu€d 



Year Name of School 



1897 TO JULY 1st, 1907 incl. 

Enlargement 

of old 
School Sites 
Fremont ~..~..^ — „..^ 5,200 00 

Mt Pleasant - 3,675 00 

New Baden _ 

New Gamett 

Rock Springs 2,200 00 

Shenandoah - 

Sumner High 5,600 00 



1906-1907— 

Central High — Manuid Training, etc.J 25,300 00 

Des Peres 750 00 

Oardenville _ 10,000 00 

Harrison 2,250 00 

Humboldt -~ ^ 11,000 00 

Mo. Blind Asylum — Balance 

Neosho and Grand ^ 

Oak Hill - 

Walnut Park _ 

Wheatley _ 4,409 58 



New 

Sites 



10.500 00 
7,848 75 

21,307 50 



I 37,822 78 | 93,806 26 



47,896 00 

9,950 00 

16,475 00 

11,986 00 



I 53.709 58 I 85,806 00 



Total 



131,629 08 



139,515 C8 



Grand Total $189,321 36 1644,993 06 



1884 JU4t 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ABSTRACT OF THE LEASE RECORD OF THE BOARD OF 



Namb of I«ESSEB. 



Name of Assignbs. 



(i 

3 



O 

Z 



DBSCBimoir OP 



I^ot. 



City 
Block. 



Street onwhiehlot 
Fronts. 



Maria Leznke 



Lillie Leznke« Adm'z.. 



John Helwig 



D. K. Ferguson et aL 
John C. Kupferle 



Isaac Russack 



TiDaniel Cahill 



SiDaniel Cahili 



9 
10 



Mary E. Beltzhoover....„ 

Louisa Meinhardt et al 




11 Chas. G. Osterhom. 

12 

13 



Kate Ashman and Ben Buse.... 

Margt. Kraatz — — 

14!\Vm. Hoerr 

15' Wm. C. Van Dlllen & Wm. 

'' Modra — 

ISiJohn Bolland - — 

1710. A. Leon hard 



18|John C. Lullman 
19 Gdorge Lantz ... 



20 Trustees Gerard B. Allen Estate 



21 
22 
23 



St. Louis Transfer Co 

Elizabeth Wolf 

Kolb & Hucke Coal Co. 



24*Aug. Wiebusch & Son, Prtg. Co. 

25 Julius S. Walsh, Tr 

26 Julius S. Walsh, Tr 



1731 



1914 



1652 



L. D. Kingsland et al..]1552 
... 11823 



1863 



1761 



1750 



Henry Rohrbach |1461 

... 11789 

R.Osterhom&W.Helwig[1782 

|1783 

Chas. A. Schill 11481 

... Il754 



5-6-7&8 



B-C-D 
E 



B 



I 



A 


76 


C 


76 


W J4D 


76 


E J4 D 


76 


E 


76 


B 


76 



1930 

12771 AB&C 



1278 
^1279 
!l890 



1920 
1813 



D 
E 
A 

B 

A 
B 



St. L. Transfer Co 

(l864l 1&2 

b. H. & A. Wiebusch.... 14031 3&4 



1747 
1759 



5 



47 



47 



47 



68 



71 W 



71W 



71 W 



Third 



Merchant .. 



77 
84 
a-i 
84 
88 

88 

107 
107 
109 

109 

109 
109 



Merchant 

Second ... 
Second -. 



Third 



Third .. 



Third 

Fourth 

Fourth 

Fourth 

Alley 

Fourth 

Fourth 

Cedar 

Market 

Market 

Market 

Olive 



Center of Block.. 



Spruce 
Fourth 
Fourth 



Fourth ^ 

Cerre 

Broadway 
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E&UCATION OF THE OTY OF ST. LOUIS, JUNE 30th, 1907. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE LEASE RECORD OF THE BOARD OF EDU 
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Lot. 
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13 
11 
IS 
16 
IT 

30 

1-8 
«■« 

is-ie 

IS-SJ 


Cilv 
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158 
]» 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 
IM 

ISO 

ISO 

m 

ISO 

1«0 

ISO 
ISO 
199 

199 

9W 
200 

200 
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Street on which Lot 
Fronts. 
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J»£»b StraUBS Saddlery Co 


-lulck Meal Really Co.. 
VuK A BuBCb el al 


Slitb 

Broadwar 

Broadwar 
Broadvar 


39 


Ragal Reallr S Inv. Co 





















Fourth 

Broadwar 
Broadwaj- 

Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 

Fourth _^ _. 






M 




■" 


























to 

41 




Hra. Anno R. Fordfr... 
Mrs. Anna C, Forder,. 










Liclede G» Light Co 

Jno, J. Ganahl Lumber Cu, 
RuiMll A. RlchardJon .^.. ., 


First St, 

Koiclusko 

Second 

Second 

Second 










Laclede a»« Light Co 

Vrsld>l«iD Lumber Co. .._ 
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CATION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, JUNE 3Wh. 190T.- 



Ifa. PL I 



PlDBt 

Eiplratlnn. 



m IK 



138,000 00 
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3 gSIJuly 31, 1914 
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June 30, IMl 
July 7, 1910 



Apt. 3D. 1935 



July 2S, 19» 

June 10, I9D8 

July n 

Dec, 31. IMt 

Aug. 31, 1940 

Bapt. II, IHl 



n M I 190 OOlApt. Sa. imi term 10 jrn. 
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Oct. 1!, ion 40 
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April ta. 1918 49 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ABSTRACT OF THE LEASE RECORD OF THE BOARD OF EDU 



Naiib of Lbssex. 



Naiib of Assignee 



(i 
i4 



O 

Z 



DBSCRIPTXOlf OF 



Lot. 



City 
Block 



Street on which lot 
Fronts. 



GO;UDion Brewing Co. 



|1918!Triang 



51 Andrew Pschied ;1912I 2&3 



52:Anheu8er-Busih Brewing Assn. Ily. w. C. Hlock 1819 



GS^Geo. Brueckmann Ilplwig Bros. 

&4Frank F. Schafler 



11821 
'l816 



&6 0oddard Realty Co. 



8 
13 



1892! 17-22 



56' Heine Safety Boiler Co. 



Weber Dray & Whse. Co.. 



58 Anna M. Meinhardt 

59' Rev. Timothy Dempsty. 

eOlEllen Lynch 

61> Joseph Maxwell 

62'Pat. Berney 



,Jas. A. Dacoy. 



Anastasia Donovan 

P. MiHale & L. Owens 



63 Mary Hunt 

64 John P. Owens 

65;Margt Phelau 

66'Alice Tighe Frank Bartylak 

STiMary McGovcrn 

68 M. J. Sheehan, Ex 

G9 Julius Schmidt 

TO.William Cutter 

TliOoorge H. Hoe<'k 



Walter Wisser 
Davo Weinberg 
.M. .Mendel 



•1906 

f 

1891 

1734 

'1921 

1769 

1766 

1733 

1897 

1772 

1735 

1 1659 1 

I1660| 

1661 



23-25 
14-17 

26-35 
A 



le 201 



72 Joe Pettiz 

73 Harris Kopman .. 

74'Henry Andreas 

75 Bridget McDermott 

76iKate Inglis 

77iFranci8 MeCarty 

78; Francis MeCarty 

79 Francis McCarty 

80 Abram Harris 

81 Michael Pearlman . 
J»2 Michael Coady 



Samuel Blonder 



(ieo. II. Boeck. 
M. Kubonsteln 



Michael Coady 
Jacob Cohen ... 



NptC 

S ptC 

A • 

B 

I) 

E j 
A i 
B 

C ' 
1874IN Yi E, 
^1876|S ^ Ej 
11875 I G 
J1873: F 
|1865| S pt E I 
161y|" X pt E 
F 
f 
G 
II 
h 
A 
B 
N pt C 



1678 
1696 
1693 
1671 
1740 
!1785 
1810 
1866 



202 



202 

202 
202 



Rutger 



Merchant ~ _. 



I 



Merchant 

Third ..... 
Third 



202 ! Rutger 



202 
202 

202 

20:J 

251 

583E 

583E 

r.83W 

r^w 
rjQW 

583W 

.'•84 

r»Ki 

5X4 
584 
584 
5X4 
r.S.") 
585 
riK5 
r»85 
585 
585 
585 
585 
585 
585 



[Second 
IThird 



Second .... 

Third 

Seventh .. 
Broadway 
Broadway 
Sixth 



[Sixth .... 

[Sixth .... 

Seventh 

■Seventh 

.Seventh 

Seventh 

jEighth .. 

JEighth .. 

Eighth .. 

'Eighth .. 

Eighth .. 

'Eighth .. 

Eighth .. 

jEighth .. 

Eighth .. 

Eighth .. 

Eighth .. 

Ninth .... 

Ninth .... 

Ninth .... 
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CATION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, JUNE 30th, lim.—ConHnued. 
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80 00 


Aug. 


22. 1909 


8 terms 10 yrs. ea. 


Aug. 


22, 1939 


208 


25 


140 




625 00 


37 50 


Apl. 


13. 1914 


1 term 10 yrs. 


Apl. 


18, 1924 


203 


25 


140 1 


2.100 00 


126 00 


Feb. 


22, 1908 




Feb. 


22, 1906 


204 


1 


140 




837 50 


50 25 


Nov. 


9, 1907 


••••••••••»•••••••■• • 


Nov. 


9. 1907 


206 


150 2J^ 

1 


150 


1% 




500 00 


Dec. 


1. 1916 


-— - - 


Dec. 


1. 1916 


206 
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LEASED LAND IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 



Name of Lessees. 



4) 



O 

2: 



Description of Property. 



Annual 
Rental. 



Expiration 

of Present 

Term. 



Pinal 
Expiration. 



Chas. Lamm 



Peter Rasmussen 



August Beckemeier 



1869 



1858 



:i928 



{ 
{ 
{ 



U. S. Sur. 1947 Tp. 45 N. R 6 East. ] 
31 Acres. j 

U. S. Sur. 2553 Tp. 45 N. R 6 East. 
55.25 Acres. 

Sec. 24. Tp. 46 N. R 4 East - 
39.61 Acres. J | 



$75 00 



120 00 



65 00 



Dec. 13, 1907 .Dec. 13, 1907 



Oct. 31, 1907 Oct. 31, 1907 * 



Mar. 1. 1906 



If ar. 1, 1908 



PROPERTY RENTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 



SCHOOL. 

Canterbury Av., portable buildings...^ 

Gratiot School ^ 

Harney Heights School, portable buildings.. 

Jefferson School, two rooms 

Kensington Ave. School, one room ^ 

Lincoln Branch SchooL ...~ ~ 

Pope School, portable buildings 

Sigel School, portable buildings 

Walnut Park School, portable buildings. 

Walnut Park School, portable buildings. — 

Walnut Park School buildings 

Walnut Park School, portable buildings.. 

Total expenditures for rent 



LOCATION. 



120 ft. Canterbury Ave 

Billon and Manchester Ave 

150 ft. Calvary Ave 

9th and Carr Sts 

5262 Delmar Boulevard „.. 

153 ft. 6 in. 23d and Walnut Sts. 

45 ft. Laclede Ave „ 

88 ft. Russell Ave 

50 ft. Robin Ave 

100 ft. Robin Ave 

Robin and Thekla Ave 

100 ft. Oriole Ave _ 



.1. 



Rental 
1906-1907 

I 84 00 

200 00 

20100 

200 00 

200 00 

921 €0 

43 7S 

39 38 

37 50 

90 00 

ISO 00 

82 60 

$2.268 78 
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APPRAISEMENT AND VALUE OF PERMANENT FUND 

REAL ESTATE. 

The following statement shows the value of the Permanent Fund 
real estate on June 30, 1906. the amount realized from sales, and the 
increase in appraised value of leased lands during the fiscal years 1005- 
1906 and 1906-1907 : 



Total Permanent Fund Real Estate reported 

June 30, 1905, (see Pr. Pr. Vol. XIV., 

p. 614) $1,061,241 49 

Increase in appraised value of leased land 

during 1905-06 8,288 60 

Total $1,069,530 09 

Increase in appraised value of leased lands 

during 1906-07 10,234 14 

Total „ $1,079,764 23 

Less appraised value of real estate sold — 

During 1905-06 _ „ $ 93,928 75 

During 1906-07) lots D and E in city 

block 69 E)) 13,500 00 

Less value of school sites transferred by 
action of the Board (see Pr. Pr. Vol. 
XIV., page 847) from Permanent Fund 
to General Fund upon the payment of 60,465 00 



$ 167,893 75 



Value of Permanent Fund Real Estate, June 

30, 1907 $ 911,870 48 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOCK^ 
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AUDITOR'S ANNUAL REPORT FOR FISCAL YEAR 

1906-1907 



St. Louis, Mo., October 8th, 1907. 

To the Honorable, the Board of Education of the City 
of St, Louis: 

Gentlemen — 

In compliance with the provisions of the Charter, Sec- 
tion IX, and Rule IV, Section IX of the Board, I have the 
honor to submit herewith my report of the business of this 
office for fiscal year ending June 30th, 1907, 

Very respectfully, 

CHAS. P. MASON, 

Auditor. 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS TO CREDIT OF 
GENERAL FUND FOR FISCAL YEAR 1906-1907. 



Taxes 1891 and prior $ 34 72 

" 1892._ 31 79 

" 1893 44 00 

1894 45 85 

1895 101 45 

1896 116 93 

1897 - 116 13 

1898 182 37 

1899 197 51 

1900 460 76 

" 1901 4,052 93 

1902 5,247 46 

" 1903 10,218 97 

1904 21,800 30 

1905 63,753 52 

1906... 2,391,744 25 

Surplus Commissions 

Merchants and Mfg. Taxes 

Railroad Taxes 

State School Fund -.... 

Sundries — 

Refund Teachers Salary 159 10 

Janitors' Salary 11 50 

" Contingent Fund Balances ^ 382 38 

" Domestic Science Allowances 38 18 

" Expense Schools Acct 194 20 

" Insurance Acct 6 97 

" Pedagogical Museum Acct 13 17 

Repair Acct 115 00 

" General Taxes paid on School 

Sites 130 27 

Sale of Wreckage. Mo. School for the 

Blind 1,600 00 

Sale of Old Furniture _ 847 46 

" " Boxes. Barrels, Paper, etc Ill 18 

" " Old Iron and Brass ~ 510 85 

" " Desks and Rears 75 40 

" " Gas Shades 1 80 

" " Drawing Studies 10 00 

" " Operating Supplies 14 27 

" " Educational Supplies 13 37 

Quit Claim Deed to Property in C. B. 42 50 00 

Forfeiture of Deposits and Bond 244 82 

Filling Cistern from Oak Hill and 

Vashon Schools 4 00 

Rebate on Text Books 2^035 99 



$2,498,148 94 

4,121 17 

361,385 95 

182,342 54 

243,878 37 
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Reimbursement Acct. Expense at Odeon 60 00 

Reimbursement for Incandescent Lights 10 00 

Reimbursement for Lost and Damaged 

Text Books 75f> 97 

Reimbursement for Lost and Damaged 

Stationery _ 36 

Reimbursement for Damaged and Broken 

Educational Supplies 142 01 

Reimbursement for Damaged Appr. and 

Equipment -. 155 87 

Reimbursement for Damaged Furnituro, 

Broken Glass, etc - ^ ^... 22 54 

Surplus Teachers College Lunch Room 36 85 

Surplus Central High School Lunch Room 236 40 

Surplus McKinley High School Lunch 

Room _ 659 64 

Surplus Yeatman High School Lunch 

Room 426 16 

Tuition — 

High Schools 

District Schools ^ 

Evening Schools 



Rent of Real Estate 

Rent of Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Rent of El. Light and Power. 



Final Payment on Property sold to An- 
heuser-Busch Bwg. A 

Interest on Current Deposits 

Total Receipts „ 

Cash in German Savings Institution, June 
30th. 1906 



2,237 13 

1,229 95 

717 00 


4,184 08 
53,230 27 

29,097 96 

100,000 00 
48,626 35 


28,997 96 
100 00 






3,534,178 34 
431,759 98 




$3,065,938 32 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM 
GENERAL FUND FOR FISCAL YEAR 1906-1907. 



Attorney. 

Salary 

Auditing Department. 

Salary, Offlcer and Clerk 

ExpenneR. Offlce Staty. and Supplies 
Postage Stamps 

Printing 

Department of School Buildings. 
Salary, Offlcer, Clerkn nnd Employees 

Salary, Janltorn of Schools 

Salary, Janitors and Employees Bd. 

of Ed. Bldg 

Superintendence of Buildings 

Contingent Fund 

Expense, Offlce Staty and Supplies 

Postage Stamps 

Car Fare and Horse and Buggy 

Allowance 

Sur\'cy of Land 

Expense, Schools, General 

Hauling Ashes 

Window Shades 

Oas Fixtures 

Vault Cleaning 

Expense Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Expense, Portables 

Printing Forms. Etc 

Blue Prints 

Specifications 

Furniture. Pupils' Desks 

Planting Trees 

Blackboards ~... 

Wate.* License, Schools 

Water License, Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Light and Power, Schools 

Heat. Light and Power. Bd. of Ed. Bldg. 

Teachers College Equipment 

McKinley High School Equipment ^... 

Yeatman High School Equipment 

Henry School Equipment , 

Shepard School ?;3quipment 

Portable BulldlnKS 

Repairs, Schools, Carpenter Services.... 

Painter Services .... 

Electrician Services 

.Machinist Services.... 

Plumber Services .... 

Hardware 

?:31cctrlcal Supplies- 
Plumber Supplies 

Lumber 

Window Glass, Etc. 

Plumbing 

Heating Apparatus.... 

Electric Wiring, 
Bcll.«. Etc 

Tinting, Painting 
and Plastering 



I 2,600 00 



I 3,700 00 



1 6330 




42 00 






106 30 
124 46 






34,429 80 




163.693 15 




7,860 00 




12.665 24 




300 00 


2,003 14 




419 00 




1,461 50 




270 00 






4,153 64 




2,726 60 




3.489 51 




2.855 28 




101 64 




270 30 






9,448 83 






599 82 




3,393 62 


531 04 




680 34 




1,380 39 






2,592 67 






18.135 51 




5.102 80 




9,335 90 




6,789 03 




186 00 




10.212 43 




4.780 85 




158 00 




943 62 




9.089 22 




2.297 00 




1.558 00 




9,000 00 


6.968 65 




7.198 r>o 




1,516 56 




2.186 00 




1,955 00 




1,508 63 




693 15 




1.455 01 




2.400 57 




2.287 66 




5.154 14 




22.375 19 


• 


1,540 00 




16,726 25 





8.9S9 7t 
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Roofs, Skylights and 

Downspouts ~ 994 30 

Vaults. Paring, Etc. 139 97 

General „ 37,110 81 

Repairs, Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Reconstruction, General 

New Bldgs. and Permnt. Imp., Plumb- 
ing 35,204 19 

Heating and Ventilating 60.629 80 

Electric Work .„ > 18.706 40 

General 682,252 53 



Finance Department. 

Salary, Officer and Clerks - 

Contingent Fund „ 

Examining Books 

Expense, Office Staty. and Supplies 973 00 

Postage Stamps 105 30 

Expense, Board » 

Printing, Forms. Etc 223 14 

Proceedings of the Boards „.. 1.699 60 



Insurance, Schools „ 

Insurance, Bd. of Ed. Bldg „ 

Rent of School Houses and Grounds 

Street Sprinkling _ 

School Sites ^ ^ 

Special Taxes _ ^ 

General Taxes 

Permanent Ins. Fund 

Instruction Department. 
Salary, Officer, Assts. and Clerks.... 

Salary, Truant Officer and Assts 

Salary, Principals and Teachers 

Salary. Prin. and Teachers, Eve. 

Schools 

Salary. Kindergarten Teachers 

Salary, Kindergarten Supr. and 

Normal Instr „ 

Salary, D. S. and M. T. Teachers 

Salary, Music Suprs „ 

Salary, Primary Supr. and Assts 

Salary. Phy. Cult. Supr. and Assts. 

Salary. Drawing Supr. and Assts 

Salary, Supr. Penmanship 

Salary. Teachers in Summer Course 
Salary. Prin. and Teachers. Industrial 

School 

Contingent Fund 

Exi>enHe. Office Staty. and Supplies 

Postage Stamps 

Medical Examinations 

Expense, Drawing 

Expense. Kindergarten 

Expense, Music 

Printing 

Furniture. Office 

Compulsory Education Expense, 

Staty. and Supplies 

Postage Stamps 

Compulsory Education. Printing 

Pedagogical Museum, Salary. Custo- 
dian and Asst 1.31*0 00 

Salary. Driver of Wagon 720 00 



34.1 27 

60r, 00 

75 00 



146 M 
140 00 



112.210 39 

1,214 32 

349 00 



796.792 92 



8,378 90 
300 00 
300 00 



1.078 30 
1.808 57 



1.922 74 

349 63 

282 99 

2.252 73 

1.119 78 

199.980 58 

18.651 43 

1.155 42 

3.000 00 



28.504 50 

7.608 40 

1.399.820 45 

20.685 50 
121.237 55 

5.355 80 
18.849 55 
6.386 95 
4.194 60 
6.148 55 
9.316 80 
l,r>00 00 
450 00 

17.414 65 
890 00 



1.023 27 

98 23 

75 68 

574 00 

1,866 68 
31 00 



2S6 88 
385 10 



1.227,286 2S 



240.581 07 
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Salary, Packer 450 00 

Allowance for Horse and Wagon 236 30 

Equipment and Supplies 2,093 63 

Jamestown Exhibit 

Vacation Schools 

Supply Department. 

Salary, Officer and Clerks 

Contingent Fund 

Expense. Office Staty. and Supplies 494 82 

Postage Stamps 265 00 

Expense Schools. General 3,022 06 

Postage Stamps 210 00 

Cleaning and Repairing Clks. 484 50 

Jefferson School Baths 592 95 

Henry School Baths 223 68 

Fuel 39,660 77 

Furniture, Book Cases and Tables, 

etc „ 4,835 02 

Printing, Office 3.405 97 

Printing, Schools ^ 1,377 27 

Printing, Board Matter 1,422 71 

Supplementary Reading 3.595 24 

Text Books 23,779 02 

Stationery 30 062 50 

Kindergarten Pianos 1,134 00 

Kindergarten Supplies _... 4,561 70 

Educational Supplies 18,421 85 

Operating Supplies 11.300 03 

Domestic Science Supplies 2,966 12 

Domestic Science Equipment 392 47 

Manual Training Supplies 5.042 36 

Manual Training Equipment 3,278 53 

Teachers College. Educational Equip- 
ment 803 25 

Book Bindery 2,906 97 

Cartage 6,017 20 

Industrial School 420 33 

Total Expenditures 

Balance in German Savings 
Institution, June 30th. 1907 



4,849 93 

727 53 

30 00 



1,668.3U 60 



9.149 60 
198 00 



759 82 



4,533 19 



180.023 92 



$3,312,632 68 

6S8.306 74 

13,966,988 82 



STOCK ON HAND IN SUPPLY DEPT. JUNE 3(>th, 1907. 



Text Books ™ $ 5,597 40 

Stationery ^ 14,026 82 

Operating Supplies 3,759 93 

Total 



$23,384 15 
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LEDGER BALANCES JUNE 30th, 1907. 



General Fund « _ _ 

German Savings Instn. General Fund 

Permanent Fund 

Prmnt. Ins. Fund 

John Schopp B. F. 

City Collector, Taxes 1891 and prior 

1892 



« 
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1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 



1906 - 

Bd. of Ed. Bldg. Prmnt. Fund 

Bd. of Ed. Bldg. Site Prmnt. Fund 

Real Estate Prmnt. Fund 

St. Louis Public Schools _ 

Permanent Improvements 

Permanent Fund . — 

Permanent Ins. Fund 

Delinquent Taxes 

C. L. Hammcrstein, Sec and Treas. Rent 

R. E ..- 

John Sch<^p Bequest Fund 

Bonds, (John Schopp B. Fund) 

Bonds, (Permanent Ins. Fund) 

Supply Dept. Text Books ^ 

Stationery 

Operating Supplies 

Letting No. 890 >..... 

893 „ 

911 

914 

994....„ 

995 

996 

997 

998 

1000 

1001 

1002 
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Dr. 




Cr. 

$ 676,777 07 


$ 653,305 


74 




338,186 


48 




2,255 


02 




394 


16 




19,794 


82 




5,818 


76 




5,968 


19 




0,596 


12 




9,047 


82 




8,243 


96 




9,318 


45 




14,276 


28 




6,322 


69 




7,784 


02 




8,168 


80 




18,552 


81 




27,077 


65 




38,541 


63 




65,159 


77 




142,655 


78 




397,786 


10 




143,123 


98 




911,870 


48 


10,559,418 95 


836,911 


58 


1,790,967 04 

41,666 27 

396,327 55 


87 


18 


1,334 16 


940 


00 




39,411 


25 




5,597 


40 




14,026 


82 




3,759 
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1,129 00 
1,050 00 

820 00 

820 00 
4,878 00 

463 00 
3,597 32 
1,320 60 

232 00 
19,997 00 

992 12 
4,899 00 
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Letting No. 1003 $ 1,980 00 

" 1004 540 00 

" 1008 _ 35,290 53 

" 1009 6,800 00 

" 1010 6,525 00 

" 1011 „ 2,330 00 

" 1015 _ „ 41,031 38 

" 1016 5,6-55 00 

" 1017. 7,140 00 

" 1018 3,075 00 

" 1028.... 398 00 

" 1029 199 00 

" 1086 91,923 00 

" 1087 „ 8,223 00 

*' 108S_ 18,859 00 

1089 „ 5,126 00 

" 1078 108,788 48 

" 1079 6,477 48 

" 1080 19,238 00 

" 1081 6,145 00 

" 1090 61,447 83 

" 1094 142,353 85 

" 1095 9,191 00 

1096 21,500 00 

1007 6,980 00 

1098 5,750 00 

" 1099 9,587 00 

" 1100. 2.122 00 

" 1104.... 133,542 00 

" 1105 22,345 00 

" 1106 6,160 99 

Teachers College $ 199,053 56 

Central High School 439,999 86 

McKinley High School. 571,162 02 

Yeatman High School 541,665 78 

Adams 173,192 37 

Ames 99,213 68 

Arlington 112,392 44 

Ashland 68,828 14 

Baden 21,800 49 

Bates 58,454 92 

Benton 126,078 82 

Blair „ 95,564 50 

Blow .„ 153,699 65 

Bryan Hill 55,617 64 

Carondelet 38,135 02 

Carr _ 31,205 86 

Carr Lane 50,404 37 

Carr Lane Branch 11,295 00 

Carroll 59,795 01 

Charless , 101,559 03 

Chouteau 83,098 33 

Clark 181,496 47 
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Clay $ 84.367 22 

Oifton Heights „ ) ^ 31,465 58 

ainton 124,905 22 

Clinton Branch 38,388 91 

Columbia 115,481 71 

Crow - > 69,101 55 

Cote Brilliante 169,395 60 

Oay, New 177,368 03 

Dcs Peres ^ 36,139 78 

Divoll 55,549 40 

Douglass 43,211 40 

Dozier 138,194 33 

Eads Ave. Training- 6,339 14 

Eliot - 119,738 27 

Elleardville „ 55,601 00 

Emerson 139,792 02 

Fanning 139,481 62 

Farragut „^ ~ 191,664 45 

Field > 146,850 38 

Franklin „ 40,740 00 

Fremont 110,270 74 

Froebel 115,136 78 

Gallaudet 11,750 00 

Gardenville 24,177 93 

Garfield - 89,004 94 ' 

Grant „. 89,394 03 

Gratiot 46,172 42 

Gravois Ave 18,452 05 

Hamilton 44,000 00 

Harrison 67,005 30 

Hempstead „ 167,465 88 

Henry 261,544 58 

Hodgen 101,437 17 

Howard 84,441 50 

Humboldt 78,250 40 

Irving 91,938 00 

Jackson _ 108,801 26 

Jefferson — _ 104,441 69 

Laclede — 61,000 00 

Lincoln 50,202 42 

Lincoln Branch 20,110 50 

Longfellow „ 91,203 78 

Lowell 48,264 26 

Madison, Old 43,185 43 

Madison, New 39,278 05 

Mann 63,492 10 

Marquette 124.844 42 

Marshall „ 116,924 16 

Meramec „ „ 21,314 40 

A! onroe 1 16,2 19 23 

Mount Pleasant „ 71,853 80 

Oak Hill 10.090 00 

OTallon — _. 101,669 50 

Pcabody 73,469 47 
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Penrose $ 78,302 59 

Pestalozzi 47,143 51 

Pope _ 83,020 26 

Riddick 104,855 28 

Rock Spring 76,283 41 

Roe _ 39,804 43 

Shaw 20,439 32 

Shepard, Old 24,000 00 

Shepard, New 34,000 00 

Shepard, Salena and Wis. Ave 172,^35 25 

Sherman „ 103,255 37 

Shields 79,109 82 

Sigel 168,815 64 

Stoddard 91,749 97 

Washington 99,993 49 

Webster „ 80,000 00 

Wyman 143,746 96 

Sumner High 83,619 25 

Aldridge 6.122 00 

Attucks 20,082 31 

Bannekcr „ 31,115 93 

Delany 12,083 00 

Dessalines 86,358 01 

Dumas 60,917 13 

Garnett 8,250 00 

L'Ouverture 148,227 04 

St. Louis Ave 1,755 00 

Simmons 64,627 29 

Vashon 4,580 00 

Wheatley 35,681 36 

Portable Buildings 54,934 42 

Athletic Building 978 40 

Warehouse 30,000 00 

Euclid Ave. Site 20,500 00 

Kensington Ave. Site 48,400 00 

New Ashland School Site 14,000 00 

Shenandoah Ave. Lots 34,807 50 

Walnut Park School Site 1,725 00 

New Franklin School Site 72,395 00 

Bates St. School Site 12.650 00 

Bulwer Ave. School Site 7,348 75 

Neosho St. School Site 9,950 00 

New Oak Hill School Site 16,475 00 

New Walnut Park School Site 11,986 00 

New Lafayette School 195,713 40 

New Webster School 51,052 00 

New Shaw School 60,980 04 

New Baden School 20,860 15 

New Gardenville School 5,798 17 

New Warehouse 8,797 50 

Pedagogical Museum 5,199 24 



$14,303,402 62 $14,303,402 62 



BALANCE SHEET FISCAL YEAR 

1 906- 1 907 
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100 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

CONDITION OF OTHER FUNDS AT CLOSE OF FISCAL YEAR 

1906-1907. 

PERMANENT FUND. 

By Balance July 1st, 1006 $ 231,699 73 

By Sale of Real Estate 94,465 00 

By Receipts for Fines and Bond For- 
feitures 12,021 75 

$ 338,186 48 

Cash on Deposit in German Savings 

Instn., June 30th, 1907 $ 338,186 48 

PERMANENT INSURANCE FUND. 

By Balance July 1st, 1900 $ 37,323 50 

By Transfer from General Fund 3,000 00 

By Interest on Bonds and Current 

Deposits 1.342 77 

$ 41,666 27 

Bonds on Hand $ 30,143 75 

Bonds Purchased During Year „ 9,267 50 

Cash on Deposit in German Savings In- 
stitution, June 30th, 1907 2,255 02 

$ 41,666 f7 

JOHN SCHOPP BEQUEST FUND. 

By Balance July 1st, 190C $ 1,302 76 

By Interest on Bonds and Current 

Deposits 31 40 

$ 1,334 16 

Bonds on Hand $ 940 00 

Cash on Deposit in German Savings In- 
stitution, June 30th, 1907 394 16 

$ 1,334 16 
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ST. LOUIS rUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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DETAILED 

STATEMENT OF THE EXPENDITURES 

FOR 

MAINTENANCE OF EACH SCHOOL 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1906-1907. 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





SALARIES. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITOR, 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES— Can (inued. 





SALARIES. 


8CHO0LB, 


Principals 
Teachers 


-SK" 


„.,.„ 


Tolal 


Fuel 








1.803 30 
3,030 00 
1,757 40 

00186 
780 00 

749 91 

1^440 01 
1,243 95 
840 01 

1,935 01 
1,815 00 
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ST. LOL'IS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES— 











TEXT BOOKS 




SCHOOLS. 
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TEXT BOOKS 


SCHOOLS. 


„.. 


Grad« 5 to S 


TOTAL 
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7.591 3« t 33.9 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES — ConUnued. 



EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES 



SCHOOLS. 



Stationery 



Teachers College 

Central High 

McKlnler High .. 
Teatman High ^. 

Adams 

Ames 



Arlington 
Ashland . 
Baden ... 
Eates 
Benton 
Blair 

Blow „ 

Bryan Hill 

Canterbury Ave. 

Carondelet 

Carr 

Carr Lane 

Carroll 

CharlesB 



Chouteau 

Clifton Heights ... 
Clinton 



Columbia 



Cote Brllllante ... 

Crow 

Dee Peres ^ 

Dlvoll 

Douglas 

Dozler 

Eads Ave. Training 

BUot 

Emerson 

Farragut 

FranKlin III.1!1I!!!!!Z~ 

Fremont 

Froebel -.««_ 

Oallaudet 

Oardenvllle 

Garfield 

Grace Ave. 

Grant - . 

Qratlot ".S..S. 

Gravels Ave. Training. 

Hamilton .. — 

Harney Heights 

Harrison 

Henry 

Shields 
Hodgen 



School Room 
Supplies 



440 29 

1,701 07 

2,037 00 

1,392 50 

416 85 

462 43 

565 20 

459 91 

206 26 

305 93 

378 87 

466 49. 

405 09 

372 67 

•20 81 

280 79 

138 25 

194 10 

331 13 

310 39 

456 46 

433 69 

96 30 

565 09 

517 33 

254 61 

371 94 

202 98 

410 11 

201 85 

506 71 

14 28 

454 52 

473 22 

675 20 

496 60 

299 21 

384 75 

339 28 

24 43 

68 88 

444 2 

14 62 

271 98 

236 98 

3 06 

204 28 

31 47 

313 58 
226 79 

314 46 
370 65 
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Books 



Total 



Supplemen- 
tary Reading 



613 

4.558 

1.712 

2.271 

101 

49 

68 

39 

24 

55 

36 

30 

76 

55 

2 
22 

9 
28 
28 
21 
52 
33 

8 

81 
33 
33 
46 
27 
38 

7 
44 



19 72 
13 92 
305 64 
52 89 
45 53 



47 

86 

98 

64 

40 

05 

06 

28 

65 

50! 

44 

43 

07 

92 

26 

25 

22 

97 

55 

24 

48 

60 

61 

41 

52 

49 

58 

73 

32 

96 

08 



4 80 

51 60 

103 20 

66 36 

"^240 
2 12 



«•«•••*•■•«• 



2 40 

4 501 

14 00 

240 



1 20 
1100 

"■8"2b 
5" 60 



38 



1 20 



27 00 

2 40 

19 






144 

7 bb 

184 28 



>••■•>••«•■•*•• 



23 54 


2 00 


38 35 




2 92 


3 68 


16 82 


■••■••••>■•>*•••■■*•••««■•••■«>■ 


33 94 


. 


1 46 


1 20 


35 88 




42 01 




28 


1 


9 47 





8 83 


"80 


22 86 




83 67 




68 86 





22 55 



i3 37 



618 27 
4,610 46 
1,816 18 
2.337 00 

10140 

61 46 
70 18 

59 28 

27 05 

60 00 
60 44 

82 83 
76 07 
66 92 

3 46 
S8S6 

9 22 
87 17 

28 65 
2124 
66 08 

33 60 
899 

8141 

34 72 
33 49 
73 68 
30 18 
38 61 

796 

46 62 

98 

26 72 

13 92 

489 92 

62 89 
46 63 
26 64 
38 36 

6( 
16 82 

83 94 
266 

36 88 
42 01 

28 

9 47 

9 63 

22 86 

83 67 

68 86 

37 92 



400 



■■■■■^■* 


42 21 




6663 




MB» 




8181 




2844 




SIM 




ihm 




Mfll 




28 08 




SO 80 




28 88 




8ft SS 




IS 80 




SS44 




S8Q8 




UOI 




S7fll 




86 71 




S8 88 




IOCS 




n» 




noo 




so 60 




so 60 




676 




to SO 




S1S4 




Sin 



SO 10 
7X0 81 



S8 8I 
SO 60 
867 
1288 
S8 44 
1175 
SS60 
17 60 

"e"S 

075 
S8 8I 

ssoo 

30 44 
B4S5 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMBN'T OF EXPENDITURES— Con(. 
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EXPENSES 



W*lnt l-krk . 




































42 51 






■~ilrt 


















HU 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES — ContinueA. 



1 EXPENSES. 

1 


1 

SCHOOLS. 


Vault Clean- 
ing. 

1 


Total 


Expense 
Portables 


Printing 


Portable 
Black Boards 


Teachers College 




1 375 95 

1.279 04 


1 


1 55 05 

492 77 
427 10 
35174 




Central High 






McKinley High 


1.470 95 
1,583 13 






Yeatman High » 






62 25 


Adams 

Ames _ 




71 72 

42 24 

67 17 

1 42 05 






Arlington „. .„ 


285 60 


■>•■•••■ ••••••«•»•• •••«■•«■•»»•■ 


37 33 


Ashland ^. ^ 




12 45 


Baden ^ ^ 




13 88 
35 16 
37 69 
31 84 
86 09 
19 06 
17 62 
46 88 




■>•>••••■••■•«••*••••*•>•«■••«•« 










■Rei^ton 











Blair 

Blow ... 






Bryan Hill . 







■ ■>>••>■•■■■•••*•••••«•-■••««••■ 




Canterbury Ave. 


17 01 




Carondelet ~ .... 


291 09 


••■>•••••••«•••■•*•••■■»■■••••■« 




Carr 




39 39 






Carr Liaoe -. ^ 




64 20 




24 90 


Charless 




43 56 
28 99 
9( 26 
79 06 
26 62 
65 27 
84 94 







Chouteau . 










Clay 










Clifton Heights 




■•"- 






Clinton 

Columbia „ 







■■•-•«•■••••••■•••■••••>■»••*■•* 




Cote Brilliante 




76 20 
84 96 
60 55 




••■••••■•*••>••*»•• ••••■•«••««•■ 




Crow 






Des Peres 




15 17 






DIvoll _ 




38 81 
32 77 




Douglas 










Doz ier 

Eads Ave. Trainlnsr 




113 95 
11 79 


297 64 




Eliot 




84 68 

73 59 

SaS 55 






ICmprRnn 










Farragut 






•••■••••«••■•••••«•••«•••■■•■••• 




Field 




67 60 

65 31 „.-. 




Franklin „ 


. 




Fremont - 


161 56 
123 69 






Froebel „ 











Oallaudet 

Oardenville 




6 3S 
54 76 


277 "77 






Garfield 


ni "iQi 




Grace Ave 


25 20 


25 20' _ 






! 41 3S 






Gratiot 


1 


7 r.2 

1 








Gravois Ave. Training 


1 








Hamilton 




34 W 

7 00 

8 40' 
590 19; 

21 01 
81 78 


« 


Harney Heights 




:::::;:::::;::::::::;::::""::::::"';::":"::"i 


" 


Harrison „ ; 








Henry ' -. 1 




Shields 

Howard 1 


• 1 




7E"EEz 


'•■ 1 


••••■••■■■«■»«•■>■••■••*■«««■« 



KLl'OliT or TIIL ALUI70K. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES — Con(inu>iI. 



EXPENSES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Yialt Clean- 
ing. 


™. p--s:s 


Printing 


Black Boudi 




: 

































10 s! m u 






ftg;St. 


































































































































































SS'SprtB. 


«00 
































































BllS 


SSI 


























































IS 8i; 1 , 




?^.^ 










I>Dmu 




STW „.. 
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Whwitar 


1 17 IS' Ml*' 








1 20 10 


t 12.663 T«[ t 3.1M Ti 


1 i^ai » l«l£ 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OP EXPENDITURES— Continued. 



SCPrOOLS. 



Pupils' Desks 



Furniture. 
Book Cases. 
Etc. 



Light and 
Power 



Teachers College 

Central High 

McKinley High 

Yeatman High ...... 

Adams . 

• •aU W ••••■••••••••••••••■•■■■•a 

Arlington 

Ashland .„ 

Baden 

Bates - 

Benton - 

Blair „.... 

Blow ...» 



20 80 



!••■••■•••■•• 









Ave. 



Bryan Hill 
Canterbury 
Carondelet.. 

Carr 

Carr Lane 

Carroll 

CharlesB 

Chouteau 

Clifton Heights 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cote Brilliante 

Des Peres ^ - 

Douglass _. 

^^^\#0 A^7 A •••■•■■■••■■•■■••••■■•■*••• 

Bads Ave. Training 
Eliot 



•>•••• ••• ■ •«••*••••*•■ 



10 10 
19106 

86 81 
207 24 

10 90 



••••*«■•••>«••■ 









••••MMsaw 



• •••••«*•••«••■•••• ••■■•••^■l 



•"T 



«•«••«•«• •••—•■■■«■■« 






Emerson .....~....>..... ~... 

Farragut — 

Fie lu ..................................... 

Franklin - _.... ~ 

Fremont „.. ~ - 

Froebel 

Gallaudet — 

Oardenville 

Garfleld ....... — .... 

Grace Ave 

G rant ~.-. — — _ 

Gratiot -. 

Gravois Ave. Training 

Hamilton 

Harney Heights 

Harrison ...........~....~. — »... 

Henry ~ — 

Shields «...>.......~_~~. 

Hodgen ~. 



92 40 
3.834 30 



1160 



• ■*•••>•• •••a**a*i 



302 56 

1.949 72 

372 70 

484 64 

11 70 
74 90 

120 80 

12 70 



97 90 
27 20 
24 80 
128 80 
13 90 



225 40 



2 60 



■— •—■■■■I 



3.&80 10 



600 

sTsii 



52 70 
57 80 
118 80 
237 50 
98 40 
88 90 

68 00 

66 94 

80 10 
26 40 
760 
95 10 
44 60 

87 80 
86 90 

139 80 

88 84 
2 16 

69 94 



85 70 

24 80 

280 



29 00 
88 70 



48 90 

10400 

U7 00 

44 90 

103 50 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OP EXPENDITURES— Contt7i«ed. 



SCHOOL 



Pupils' Desks 



Furniture. 

Book Cases. 

Etc. 



Li^rht and 
Power 



Howard .^ _ 

Humboldt 

Irrlng — 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kensingtoo Ave. 

lAclede 

Lafayette 



11 00 



3.681 20 



Lyon 

Lincoln ._ 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

MadlMD 

Mann 

Marquette 

Marshall — „ 

Mcramec ~ ~... 

Monroe „.... 

Mt. Pleasant ^ 

Oak Hill 

O'Fallon 

Peabody _ 

PenroM ^ ».. 

FeKtalozzi 

Pope .. _ 

RIddick 

Rock Spring 

Roe ...- _ 



55 00 



7 90 



1 75 



2 00 



157 00 



Shaw 

Shepard . 

Sherman 

Slgel 

Stoddard ^. 

Walnut Park .. 
Washington ..... 

^Tebster .^ 

Wyman 

Sumner High 

Aldridge 

Attucks 

Banneker 

Delany 

Daaaalines 

Dumas 



:i.7«s w\ 



L-^y 4o; 

I 



■ I ■ 



47 20 



Gamett .-. 

L'Ou%-erture _ 
St. Louis Ave.... 

SImidons 

Vashon -. 

Wbeatley -.. 



;•' I 

% u.'yj'j 80, 



I 

1.3S2 11. 



75 40 
104 80 
IM 40 
238 70 
319 46 



48 76 



62 40 
93 60 
57 90 
34 20 

130 70 
21 80 
72 60 

166 00 

3 70 

29 20 

64 80 



191 40 
45 50 
43 90 
78 30 
66 80 
24 40 
11 50 





59 40 




193 20 




103 20 




43 84 




93 44 




82 90 




l>6 80 




48 60 




685 56 




52 20 




12 00 




31 20 




116 20 




175 90 



218 10 
* 8 20 



40 JO 

~i" "10.200 99 



118 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

DETAILED STATEMENT OP EXPENDITURES— CoitMniieil. 



SCHOOLS. 


"~I^ 42-00 
22S11 

229 9« 
282 71 
124 4! 

301 

123 » 
192 71 

569 

70 

103 14 

B3J 
82 8: 

140 W 

101 47 

43 68 
119 40 

r. 00 

36 09 

85 9.' 
70 33 

12 H 

1SS.1] 

2173 

102 7; 

70 8; 

72 1: 

K 
7 42 


~t 5iS"92 

913! 
092 
260 
100 

9 88 

»18 


Sprinklms 
t IB 6 


Rentnf 


Tea c be re CollcBe . 
Cenirol Hleh 






29 21 




YMlma^Hlgh 
Adorn- 










ArlHiBIoo 


895 











atra 


9 8G 






lOTtt 
JfiW 








TJRB Hill 




"■■■^■« 

960 
129 9) 

701 
193 7: 

32 91 

1 2r 

7 S£ 

33' ffl 

'* 91 6B 

109 TS 
073 1 

~ 2 BO 

21 -■ 

35 10 


'urn 
































11 «2 
















UT* 








Coto Brilllanta 


IS 90 
19 08 
















»S 
































7* 












SJlTJl^^r ' 


4 i» 


















77 il 
132 3; 


~" »" 


3BI 
9(7 






anw 




031 












!» 
1613! 


7K 










419 

uso 






11 68 


___ 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OP EXPENDITURES — ConlinueO. 







REPAIRS 


SCHOOLS. 


General, 


Gsncral. 


Hardware 

BtlU 

Else. Supplies 


'"""'"■ 


P.™.... 


ToMliora ColleiB ^. 

McKlnlei Hlgb 


t 4 00 

60 3( 

113 T< 


t 3932 

1M3C 
TDK 


1 »B7 

SSTK 


1 13 60 
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3«1£ 


M» 






4! BO 

J.112 W 

G DO 
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now 








'■.■■■7-;=E 


isa 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF BXPBXDITURBe — Conffnuol 







REPAIRS. 






SCHOOLS 


AppBratus 


"S,::^ 


Ruofs anil 


• Canwnter 


ElBrtriciiO 
Servtns 


Teachera Collegs 


616 0) 




: •- 


' li 

37 95 
33 10 
!7 60 
113 3( 

41 3 

39 0! 

1!9 7( 
17 60 

6111 




IS a 

n a 
aoo 

2100 
501 




















175 j; 
337 01 

mm 

•IS 








..-6 














1200 
4180 














700 


i7]0 


















41 S 
34 11 

3M01 
lis 61 








4«:5 






S8 21 
574 DC 

li 

14 2( 
43 70 

51 o: 
_3a 

70 76 












4B73 














Olirtm flBlehti 








60 70 
4E«fi 

37 40 

1100 






f^-i, 


lU 










1.3ES 51 




















10 01 
37S0I 


16 »4 
SOI 


ts 






67 90 
18 90 
JESS 

1100 
30 66 

SSO 


S! 












113 s; 

379 1- 

3,SB3 3: 

30 S( 
39 61 
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7 76 

123 60 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES — ContinMi. 







R>Pi,KS. 




SCHOOLS. 


Plumber 
Sen-io«s 


Machinists 
ServiOM 


Painter Vaults 
Services Parins. Etc. 


TOTAI- 




133 75 
4125 

27 50 
31 2S 
27 M 

10 00 

10 00 

u :s 

2 59 

18 75 
M25 

11 2G 

4S7B 
1.". 00 

: 60 

ID 00 

"!? 
13 7 
11 2S 

30 00 
8 7D 

Ss-B 
17 BO 
2 SO 

in 35 
la 
a n 

22 K 

1 IS 

bt; 
si?. 

500 
E 00 
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ST, LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
DETAILED STATEMENT OP EXPBNDITURBa— CORdnuCil. 



SCHOOLS 


Total cost ofTotal cost of 

tures. Planting tures. Planting 
Trees, Papils', Trees. PupilB' 
Desks, Rccon- Desks, Recon- 
struction, Ro-struction. he- 
pairs, htreet pat™. Street 

Shade Shades 


«iS" 


Membenhip 


HSf Pupli ft^ 

^■TEVtS;^_- 

PoTtablei, UsbM 
Fixtures, R-^ 
pairs. Reco= 

Street Spridb-* 


Centml Hl^h 

UcKlnley Hlrth 


I 20.-29 92) 3 19,853 43' 22 
120,466 0G| 118.552 77, 86 
101,778 17[ 102,122 03 48 
81,865 05 81,S*7 571 3? 
21.421 6l| 21,202 851 21 
23,235 6i> 22.932 60] 21 
27.175 31' K.2II9 39 21 
19,475 02' 18,9K 07* 20 

leioOO 43; le'sAl 33] 16 
i;,»32 41 17.09181' 20 
27,4«: 62 26.251 85 20 
23.80! B.1 23,151 41i 24 

13.561 99 12.808 41 11 
8,318 09 8.159 38 8 
19.572 53, 19.132 14| 20 
19.8,17 6:. 19.069 14' 20 
25.955 33 20.238 41. 20 
22.319 19 20.306 35' 10 
25.72117, 23.764 87! 21 

26,369 53 £2,015 32 24 
19.H6 91' 19.331 ll' 21 
22.140 85 15,992 33, 20 

3,459 60; 9.137 40 11 
21,031 63; 19.100 08 20 
13.531 99 12.621 97 13 
C2.191 10 20.911 -5, 21 

1.31S 09 • 875 42 6 
22.881 10 10,350 02 W 
21J16 17, 20.515 Oa! 20 
26.90S M 22,011 66 2! 

1d;16: 12 15;i01 111 11 
21,990 99 21.150 02 19 
22.096 32 20.189 CO ID 
4.325 44, 4.011 gfi! 4 
5,00* 791 4J193 TO, 
27,151 71 ]9.«i25 62 22 
1.619 91 1,611 56 ! 

733 95' 6<n 91' I 
1I,79S 56, 10,576 33; 11 

12il38 46; Il!8U 73| 12 


81 

i.m 

'01; 
ijoo 

1.078 
1.264 
898 
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SCHOOLS 



Totol cost of 
maintenance 
inclusive of ex- 
pense. Porta- 
bles. Gas Fix 
tures. Planting 
Trees. Pupils" 
Desks. Recon- 
struction. Re- 
pairs. Street 
Sprinklinsr. 
Window 
Shade 



Total cost of 
maintenance 
exclusive r»f ex- 
pense. Forta- 
;bles. Gas Fix- 
tures. Planting 
Trees, Pupils" 
Desks, Recon- 
struction. Re- 
pairs. Street 
Sprinkling, 
Window 
Shades 



Number of 

Rooms in 

School 

Building 



i Lafayette 

t Lyon ., 

Lincoln ~. 

Longfellow ^... 

Lowell 

Madison — 

Mmnn 

Marquette — 

Manhall 

Meramec 

Monroe 

ML Pleasant . 

Oak Hill 

O'Fallon . — 

Paabody 

Penrose . — 

Peatalozzi 

Pope 

Rlddlck 

Rock Spring . 

Roe 

Shaw 

Shcpard „ 

Sherman 

Slgel _ 

Stoddard 

Walnut Park 
Washington ... 

Webster - 

Wyman 

Sumner High 

Aldridgi 

Attucks 

Banneker 

Delan J 

Deiisalines 

Dumas 

Gamett 

L'OuTerture ... 
St. Louis Ave. 

Simmons 

Vashon 

Wheatley 



IS Ave. ... 
••Oravols Ave. 



26.032 93. 

21,4Ii3 24 
14,«fi:5 87 
13.ol7 58 
24.160 53 
10.959 78 
25.0-SO 26 
22.137 25 

9,691 6;i 
21.9S0 92' 
13.9t;6 65 

7.937 13 
17.607 61 
23,872 32 
18.467 8-'* 
16.492 48 
25.302 10 

mmm.ttl't t't 

13.033 62 
9.6.37 78! 

15.062 401 
23.026 72! 
24.313 25 
28.166 S6 
22.0«'>S 3» 
10.844 50 
21.116 42 

«•>,■>•'•• !•> 

21.036 kVt 
25.S62 K] 

3.016 31 
10.710 8S 
12.54.-) 62 

6. .-.99 64 

9.647 11 
20.602 85 

3.50:: 60 
22.734 76 

l.HV. SI 
17.743 19 

l.,-.Ol S2 

9.S.57 15 
$1.97::. 179 !5 

" ■ si 5 IL' 
6X7 Ht 



21.654 11 

20.926 25' 
14.401 10 
13.213 81 ! 
23.663 571 
10.751 921 
22.959 19 
21.795 19* 

8.348 44 
20.665 69 1 
12.902 7:; 

7.104 42. 
17.356 37 1 
19.344 891 
18.062 .57 
13.188 29 
23.811 91 
22.120 85! 
11.129 75 

8.106 31 
14.450 21 
22.058 82 
22.843 47 
23.742 ^' 
19.071 381 

9.625 851 
20.767 94i 
23.150 97, 
19.775 65 

25.160 or 

1.511 32 

9.815 07 

10.6iK) 08 

6.191 65 

9.46:; 54 

19.331 43 

2.81 S 13 

22.41S 15 

1.072 3s 

15.650 .59 

1.159 0«.» 

9.226 12 

$l.S43.2r«5 07 

1.563 36 



Average 

School 

Membership 



22 

f 

20! 

15 

14 

25 

11 

oo: 

^9"! 
20| 
13 
9' 
16' 
20. 
18 
14; 
26' 

OO' 

12' 

9 

15 

20 

24 

20 
oo 

10 

21! 

25. 

20' 

2l 
12 
12 

8 
11 

19 

•> 
•> 

oo 

1 

15 

1 

11' 



906' 



Maintenance 
per Pupil per 
year exclusive 

of expense. 
Portables. Gas 
Fixtures. Re- 
pairs. Recon- 
struction. 
Street Sprink- 
ling. Planting 
Trees. Pupils' 
Desks and 
Window 
Shades 

23 90 



879 

6421 

647 

1.192 
527' 

1.0171 
966' 

928' 

621* 

268' 

914 

839 

701 1 

664' 

1.145 
998 1 
512! 
306| 
763! 

1,(^7! 

1,202 
979 
700" 
448 

1.119' 

1.012 
965. 
324 

:rr 

344 

446* 

164 

237 

762' 

75 
990 

26 
690 

29 
ACii) 



23 81 


22 43 


20 42 


19 85 


20 40 


22 58 


22 56 


22 26 


22 27 


20 78 


26 51 


18 99 


23 06 


25 77 


19 86 


20 80 


22 17 


21 74 


26 49 


18 94 


20 87 


19 00 


24 25 


27 24 


21 49 


18 56 


22 88 


20 49 


77 65 


51 66 


28 53 


23 97 


37 75 


3;» 93 


25 37 


37 57 


22 64 


41 23 


22 68 


39 97 



23 o; 



$l.s41.73l 71 



1.7: 



--.> 



n.iis 



25 90 



*Thesc Schools arc u.-K?d for Domestic Scionro nn<l Manual Train ins fVntPr.- only. 

Total cost maintt'nanrc Toarhers ('olloge and High Schools, rxrluslvc of 

repairs, reronatnu-tion, < rr .... • . .. % 347.^^41 

Total avcraK*' school nn-mbfrship Toachf-rs CoIIokp and High Si-hool.- 3.S49 

Total cost per pupil per yt-ar Teafher> CoIl«»co and HiKh School- >W 3S 
Total cost maintenanro Di-^trirt School.-* pxclu^iv** of repairs, rocon>tru('- 

tlon. etr $1.493.M3 30 

Totsl average School momhorshlp Pi.-trlcf Schools 67.269 

Total cost per pupil por year District Schools 122 21 



128 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

EDUCATIONAL COST OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR FISCAL 

YEAR 1906-1907. 

Salary Principal and Teachers $14,144 05 

•' Kindergarten Teachers 1,020 00 

" Domestic Science Teachers 941 10 

" Manual Training Teachers 1,309 50 

$17,414 65 

Operating Supplies 10 30 

Kindergarten Supplies 21 42 

Portable Blackboards 18 67 

Text Books 103 30 

Stationery 201 14 

Educational Supplies, School Room 

Supplies 52 63 

Educational Supplies, Reference 

Books 7 80 

60 43 

Supplementary Reading 112 72 

Expense Portables 175 30 

Domestic Science Supplies 142 54 

" " Equipment 5 40 

147 94 

Manual Training Supplies 259 39 

" " Equipment 13 00 

272 39 

Total $18,538 26 

Average School Membership 332 

Total Cost per Pupil per year t _. $55 84 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE. 



Salary. Teachers . 
Text Books 



$4SD 00 
16 00 
11 34 



N umber Teachers Enrol led _ , 

Cost per Teacher per Course _..,. 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS. 
Salary, Instructor in Botany, 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 
Allowance for Perishable Supplies _. 



¥477 34 

100 

$ 477 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITUHSS FOR DOMESTIC BCIENCB 
POR FISCAL TEAR l»e-lSin. 



UcKtnler Hlgli_. 
Teatman Hleh.,. . 



I E89Ta 
960 00 
3»(M 



Bbeptrd 

Btoddord 


1,«3 40 


360 IB 

as no 


M 39 


1.MT is 
l.T2§7B 


2M 


IS 
















ponded Bt McKlnley 
YcQlmoo and Sum- 










t1 1.395 M 


3,318 


t3 4l 



> Henry School, December 3rd, ItOt. 
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DBTAILED BTATBHBNT OF BXPBNDITORBS FOR HANUAL TRAININQ 
FOR FISCAL TEAR 190G-1MI. 



SCHOOLS. 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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COST OF MAINTENANCE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

BUILDING. 

Salary, Janitors and Employees $ 7,860 00 

Heat, Light and Power, Light of 
Library 

Light of Bd. of Ed. Bldg*. 

Heat, Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Power, Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Gas Light, Bd. of Ed. Bldg 

Water License 

Street Sprinkling 

Expense, Janitors' Supplies 

Ice 

Towel Service ^ 

Electrical Supplies 

Hardware and Gas Mantles 

Painting „ 

General - 



Repairs, Elevators > 

Lumber 

Plumbing 

Heating Apparatus .... 
Tinting and Painting. 

Electrical Work 

Carpenter Services . 

Painter Services 

Electrician Services . 

Pluml)er Services 

General 

Hardware _.. 



981 39 




1,252 70 




1,599 96 




887 40 




59 40 






$ 4,780 85 




186 00 




9 56 


179 30 




58 87 




72 21 




25 30 




16 60 




1 73 




236 25 






59D 26 


259 52 


15 82 




7 05 




44 80 




31 37 




14 45 




127 30 




545 00 




78 19 




17 50 




49 27 




24 05 






1,214 32 





Total $14,640 99 



134 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

SALARY OF CUSTODIAN AND ASSISTANT AND SUPPUES 
DELIVERED TO WAREHOUSE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Salary, Warehouseman and Assist- 

Expense Schools 801 75 

Fuel - - 63 94 

Furniture, Pupils' Desks - .„. 3,136 71 

Furniture, Tables, Chairs, etc ~ 3,462 91 

Operating Supplies - ~ 173 45 

Manual Training Supplies...^ — 1,479 00 

Equipment 619 00 

Planting Trees 5 65 

Gas, Electric Light and Power 

Schools — — —.» -~. 10 14 

Repairs, Carpenter Services...^ _ 1,862 00 

Painter Services ^ 1,670 60 

Plumber Services - 6 25 

Machinist Services 19 60 

Hardware . > ^ ^ 1,329 30 

Lumber 1— - „ 1,017 29 

Paints, Oils, Brushes, etc 1,714 11 

Electrical Supplies 222 63 

Plumber Supplies _ 624 48 

Window Glass ^ „...- „ 544 37 

Heating Apparatus 23 40 

General „ 445 46 



9,479 29 



Total $20,559 99 
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EXPENDITURES ON BOARD PROPERTY. 

Shenandoah St., Planting Trees..^ $ 7 50 

Euclid and Duncan Aves., Planting 

Newstead Ave., Planting Trees 

School St., Planting Trees 

Margaretta and Sophia Aves., Plant- 
ing Trees 

Brown and Virginia Aves., Plant- 
ing Trees 

Columbia and Edward Sts., Plant- 
ing Trees —. 

Rose Fanning School, Expense 
Schools 

Old Gay School, Repairs, Heating 

X».^^JiEXcilU2y ...••■•••-»■•■•— -••«N.*M*««—»- ».«-••••.•.•-• 

Plunii>er Services - 

5741 Maple Ave., Repairs, Painter 

Services 

Plumher Services -...> 

Tinting and Painting 

Plumbing — 

Heating Apparatus 

Granitoid Work - « 

1825 Morgan St., Repairs, Plumbing 

Board's Increased Property Street 

Sprinkling 

Total $ 492 90 





5 50 
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2 68 




2 50 




12 91 




1 00 




7 ^ 


30 00 




15 00 






45 00 


84 50 


13 75 




30 00 




4 56 




36 30 




8 10 






177 21 
21 05 






195 84 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION 



St. Louis, December 1, 1907. 

To the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis: 

The present reiKJrt of the Department of Instruction of the 
Public Schools of St. I-ouis for the year endinj^ June, 1907, 
is arranged as follows : 

I. Expenditures of the Dvpannient of histnictinn and Fi- 
nancial Survey. 
II. School Buildings. 

III. Pupils, Enrollment and Attendance. — Population Statistics. 

IV. Teachers. 

V. Branches of the Department of Instruction. 

a. KinderRnrtens. 

b. District Schools. 

c. High Schools. 

d. Evening Schools. 
c. Colored Schools. 

f. ScluK>l for the Deaf. 

g. Industrial ScIh^jiI. 

VI. Supervision <»f Instruction. 

VII. Free Te.xt-liook^. 

VJJI. General Educational Mattirs an«I Di-cuN-^ions. 

IX. Statistical Tables. 

X. Information f<»r Pa rem s ami Teachers. 
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I. 

BXPBNDITURBS OP THE DEPARTMENT OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

The expenditures of the Department of Instruction ac- 
cording to the Auditor's report were $1,658,311.60 ; of which 
amount $1,611,360.40 was spent for teachers' salaries. To this 
total amount should be added part of the expenditures charged 
to the Supply Department, namely, $94,834.74 for free text- 
books, stationery, manual training material, kindergarten sup- 
plies, etc. Including salaries, text-books and expense, the total 
expenditures of the Department of Instruction was $1,753,- 
146.34. 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers' salaries ^ ^ $ 1,611,360 40 

Salaries of officers, clerks, compulsory at- 
tendance officers, museum custodian, etc. 38,632 90 



Total expense for salaries $ 1,649,993 30 

Supplies : 
Free books, stationery and supple- 
mentary reading 67,420 02 

Reference books and school room sup- 
plies 15,077 80 

Manual training and domestic science 

supplies - 6,931 41 

School baths _.- 816 63 

Kindergarten supplies 4,528 88 

Evening school supplies - 60 00 

Total Supplies „ „.„ ^.. 94,834 74 



Expense printing, postage, medical exami- 
nations, museum excluding salaries, 
Jamestown exhibit, etc 8,318 30 8,318 30 

Total expenditure, Department of Instruc- 
tion, for salaries, expense and supplies.- 1,753,146 34 



EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OE INSTRUCTION. 13^ 

The following tables contain the same matter as the pre- 
ceding statement, but in more detail: 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

I. SALARIES. 

Principals and teachers in the day 
schools (exclusive of the special 
teachers enumerated below)...- $1,399,820 45 

Kindergarten teachers and super- 
visors • 126,593 35 

Domestic Science and Manual 

Training teachers 18,849 55 

Primary supervisors 4,194 60 

Physical Culture teachers -.. - 6,148 55 

Music teachers — 6,386 95 

Drawing teachers and supervisors 9,316 80 

Penmanship supervisor 1,500 00 

Teachers in summer course 450 00 

Principal and teachers, Industrial 

school ..«~- — 17,414 65 



Total salaries of teachers in the 
day schools _ 1,590,674 90 

Salaries of evening school princi- 
pals and teachers.-.. 20,685 50 

Total teachers* salaries $1,611,360 40 

Officers, assistants and clerks in 
the Department of Instruction- ... 28,504 50 

Attendance officer and assistants.. 7,608 40 

Custodian, assistant, driver and 
packer, Pedagogical Museum 2,520 00 

Total salaries of officers, a.^sist- 
ants, clerks, etc.- - 38,632 90 



Total salaries in the Department 
of Instruction - - $1,649,993 30 
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II. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

(Brought forward, salaries) $1,649,993 30 

Free Text-books : 

Grades I-IV 5,443 02 

Grades V-VIII 6,988 01 

Industrial School 103 30 

High Schools and Teachers 

College 10,540 27 

Total free text-books furnished to 

the High and District Schools... 23,074 60 

Free Stationery : 
District Schools, including the 

Industrial School 30,013 63 

High Schools and Teachers 

College 0,151 87 

Total free stationery furnished to 

the High and District schools 36,165 50 

Free text-books and stationery 
furnished to the Evening 
schools 689 18 

Free text-books and stationery 
furnished the Teachers' Summer 
Course 27 34 

Cost of rebinding and repairing 
old books at the Board's book- 
bindery 2,906 97 

Total, free text-books and stntion- 
ery furnished to all the schools 62,863 59 

Carried forward, salaries text- 
books and stationery $1,712,836 89 
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III. 

MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES. 

(Brought forward, salaries, text- 
books and stationery) $1,712,856 89 

Kindergarten material, furnished 
to the several schools $ 4.52S 88 

Domestic «icience and manual 
training supplies (inclusive of 
high schools) 0,031 41 

Libraries (supplementary reading 
furnished to the several schools 
including Industrial School) 4,550 43 

School room supplies and refer- 
ence books including Industrial 
School 15,077 80 

Evening School supplies 00 00 

School baths 810 03 

Total, materials and supplies 31,1)71 15 

Carried forward, salaries, text- 
books and stationery, materials 
and supplies 1,744,828 04 
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IV. 

EXPENSES. 

< Brought forward salaries, text- 
books and stationery,' materials 
and supplies) $1,744,828 04 



Contingent fund. ,-^ 


890 00 


Medical examinations.^ — 


75 00 


Printing « .- - ~. 


1,866 68 


Postage, stationery and office sup- 




plies » _ >.... 


948 27 


Furniture ~ — 


31 00 


Expense, offices, drawing, kinder- 




garten, music - ~ 


747 91 


Expense, compulsory education 




office, printing, postage, station- 




ery, etc — 


671 98 


Expense, Pedagogical Museum ; 




supplies and equipment, allow- 




ance for horse and wagon ._ 


2,329 93 


Expense, Jamestown Exhibit 


727 53 


Expense, Vacation Schools 


30 00 



Total incidental expenses of the 
different offices of the Instruc- 
tion Department 8,318 30 



Total expenditure, Department of 
Instruction for salaries, books, 
materials, expenses, etc $1,753,146 34 
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COST OF MAINTENANCE OF VARIOUS BRANCHES 

OF INSTRUCTION. 

The principal items of expense of the Department of In- 
struction included in the preceding table may be apportioned to 
the various classes of schools and branches of instruction, as 
follows : 

1. HIGH SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

Salaries, principals and teachers $ 265,230 45 

Free text-books 10,540 27 

Free stationery 6,151 87 

Reference books and school room supplies...^ 10,394 55 

Supplementary reading 46 23 



$ 292,363 37 



2. DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



(Exclusive of Kindergarten, Industrial School, and Deaf Mute In- 
struction). 

Salaries, principals and teachers _.... 1,131,224 70 

Free text-books _ »- _ 12,414 49 

Free stationery _ „ > 29,788 06 

Reference books, school room supplies 4,616 22 

Supplementary reading - „ _ 4,388 91 



1,182,432 38 



8. SPEaAL INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION. 

(Physical Culture, Drawing, Music, Etc.) 

Salaries, superintendents, primary super- 
visors and clerks- _~ 32,699 10 

Music, supervision and instruction 6,386 95 

2-h^sicaI culture, supervision and instruc- 

Drawing, supervision and instruction __ 9,316 80 

Penmanship, supervision and instruction 1,500 00 

Summer Course for Teachers 450 00 

Supervisory expenses ._. 4,558 80 



61,060 26 



KINDERGARTENS. 



Salaries, directors and assistants - 121.237 55 

Materials and supplies » _ 4,507 40 

Supervision and instruction _ 5,355 80 



131,100 81 
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5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Salaries, principals and teachers 20,685 50 

Text-books, stationery and supplies 749 18 

21,434 68 

6. COST OF MAINTENANCE AND INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC SOENCE AND 

MANUAL TRAINING EXO.UDING EQUIPMENT, HIGH SCHOOL 
SALARIES AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Domestic Science, salaries 9,440 45 

Supplies 2,966 12 

12,406 57 

Manual Training, salaries 9,409 10 

Supplies 3,563 36 

12,972 46 25,379 03 

The salaries of the manual training and domestic science 
teachers in the high schools are charged to principals and 
teachers salary account. Salaries for high school manual train- 
ing and domestic science teachers last year 'amounted to $13,- 
545.00 for manual training and $5,0()3.70 for domestic science. 

7. COST OF MAINTENANCE OF DEAF MUTE INSTRUCTION — GALLAUDET 

SCHOOL. 

Salaries, principal and teachers 3,365 30 

Free text-books, stationery and supplies, etc 56 14 

3,421 44 

8. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (HOUSE OF REFUGE). 

Salaries, principal and teacher, including 

kindergarten and manual training 17,414 65 

Free text-books and stationery 304 44 

Supplementary reading 112 72 

Reference books and supplies 60 43 

Manual training and domestic science sup- 
plies 401 93 

Kindergarten supplies 21 42 

18,315 59 

9. PEDAGOGICAL MUSEUM. 

Salaries, custodian and assistant, driver of 

wagon and packer 2,520 00 

Allowance for horse and wagon 236 30 

Supplies and equipment 2,093 63 

4.849 93 
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27 


34 


30 00 


727 


53 


816 


63 


2,906 


97 



10. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Salary, chief attendance officer and assist- 
ants „ 7,608 40 

Stationery, supplies, postage, etc 286 88 

Printing _ „.... 385 10 

8,280 38 

11. SUMMER COURSE, VACATION SCHOOLS, JAMESTOWN EXHIBIT, 

BATHS AND BOOK BINDERY. 

Summer course, text-books and stationery- 
Vacation schools.. 
Jamestown exhibit 

Baths 

Bookbindery 

4,508 47 

SUMMARY 
OF COST OF MAINTENANCE OF VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

1. High schools and Teachers College 292,363 37 

2. District schools, excluding manual train- 

ing, kindergartens. Industrial and deaf 

mute instruction 1,182,432 38 

3. Supervision and special instruction 01,060 26 

4. Kindergartens 131,100 81 

5. Evening schools 21.434 68 

6. Manual training and domestic science 25,379 03 

7. Deaf mute instruction 3,421 44 

8. Industrial school 18,315 59 

9. Pedagogical museum 4.K49 93 

10. Compulsory attendance 8,280 38 

11. Summer course, vacation schools, baths, 

etc 4,508 47 



Total 1 ,753,146 34 

COST OF MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM OF FREE BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

(Note: The following items arc included in the preceding state- 
ments showing cost of maintenance of various schools, but are here re- 
peated to show the cost of free books separately.) 

Free Books: 

High^schools 

District schools (including deaf mute 

school) Grades I-IV 

Grades V-VIII 

Evening schools 

Industrial schod 



10 



10,540 


27 






5.443 


02 






6,9SS 


01 






364 


16 






103 


30 










23.438 


76 
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Free Stationery: 

High schools „. 6,151 87 

District schools (including deaf mute 

school) „ - 29,812 49 

Evening schools 325 02 

Industrial school - -.... 201 14 

Free books and stationery furnished 

teachers of the summer course 27 34 

Bookbindery 2,906 97 



36,490 52 



Total, free books and stationery 62,863 59 

SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The receipts and expenditures of the public schools for the 
past 37 years shown in the following tables, furnish interesting 
material for comparison. The revenues have grown with the 
increasing wealth of the city. The expenditures have increased 
likewise with the growth in population and the demand for 
educational improvements. 

The principal items of expenditure as shown in the table 
are: (a) teachers* salaries, (b) general expenditures for main- 
tenance (books, supplies, fuel, etc.,) and (c) school buildings 
and sites. 
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FINANCIAL SURVEY. 

TABLE SHOWING RECEIPTS FOR 37 YEARS. 



Year. 



INCOME. 



a 
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s 
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Is 
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OS 

o 
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En 
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OQ 

5 e« o a 



* CD 

2 8 



o 



1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 

1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
187S-79 
1879-80 

1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 

1886-86 
1888-87 
lfi87-88 
1888-89 
18S9-90 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1883-94 
1894-95 

1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900J 

1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 



1904-1906 
1M5-1906 
1906-1907 



I 551.256 15 
608.160 18 
594.909 54 
623.230 13 
646.176 09 

609.222 19 
636.350 99 
713,279 99 
683.871 28 
670.898 35 

7.'tO.130 99 
696.0r>2 07 
753.665 761 
755.868 79 
824.806 57 

763,927 54 
853.133 651 
866.416 85! 
901.932 00| 
923,057 83 

I 

962.270 41' 

1.007.418 3»i 

1.100.118 14 

a 1.228.232 351 

1.358,226 25 > 

I 
1.380.983 98= 
1.431.499 33! 
1,480.726 41! 
1.564.441 78; 
1.632.336 40 

I 
1.696.202 14! 
1.805.245 78' 
1.931.860 99 > 
2.479,899 30 



\ 



2.844.231 75! 
2.907.614 66 
3.045.998 60 

I 



61.350 71 
64.540 38 
66.210 88 
74.015 07 
91.063 15 



96.743 60 
131.946 0.-)' 
85.117 07 ;b 
71.268 85lc 
74.725 80 .. 



76.063 29 
78.548 06 
79.791 50 
83.054 18 
78.962 65 

11.025 00" 
93,459 63> 
97.648 59 
98,101 70! 
10."».726 70t 

I 
109.037 90! 
109.114 36! 
150.766 69; 
133.841 06; 
137.003 38 

I 
146.000 70! 
152.088 43: 
142.652 14 = 
147.775 83' 
150,563 73 

I 
160.558 65 
176.051 89 
193.098 95 
202.251 16 



230.120 27! 
239.16<) r,0' 
243.878 37 



470,000 00 
150.000 00 
390.000 00 
467.170 00 
330,000 00 



85.000 00$ 
40.000 00 
240.000 00 
208.767 80 ; 



I 



!f 

s 

I 

I 

I 



152.305 55 'd 

159.087 751 

178.319 991 

75.985 70' 

74.544 261 

I 

89.438 64! 
85,489 59 i 
51.569 75i 



$159,190 16 

158,428 12 

87,522 52 

88,312 18 

113.254 00 

129.504 26 
143.022 93 
140,219 85 
129.339 06 
122.275 28! 

123.714 95 
64.183 27 
206.858 45 
136.122 01 
117.366 27! 

219.654 60 
135.194 01 
151.880 54' 
167.251 93' 
215,633 02 



250.3.37 
443.647 
249.367 
188.112 
229.639 

152,197 
80.480 
1S0.721 
160.124 
150.708 

171.582 
208.770 
208,172 
135,155 



89 

411 
81 1 

82' 

I 

15' 
03 
41 
24 

00 
I 
04 
50" 

29' 
94 

i 

I 

l.''>8,876 67; 

357.832 90 

244.301 37 



1.231.797 02 
981.128 68 
1.128.642 94 
1.252.757 38 
1.179.513 24 

1.072.775 60 
1.090.407 72 
1.356.936 90 
1.169.232 69 
942.443 69 

1.019.347 87 
924,272 99 

1.091.885 46 
975.044 98 

1,021.135 49 

994.607 14 
1.081.787 29 
1.105.945 98 
1.167.285 63 
1.244,417 55 

1.321.645 53 

1.560.180 63 
1.500.252 24 
1.550.186 22 
1.724.869 48 

1.679.181 83 
1.664.047 79 
1.804.099 % 

1.872.341 85 
1.933,603 13 

2.028.342 83 
2.190.068 17 
2.333.132 23 
2.817.306 40 



3.233.228 59 
3.5<M.60S 06 
3.534.178 34 



I 
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NOTES EXPLANATORY OF PRECEDING TABLES. 



The marks and letters refer to^ the items in the preceding table 
which are marked correspondingly. 

I. NEW STATE CONSTITUTION OF 1875. 

* New State Constitution adopted in 1875, providing for the levy 
of one mill additional taxation for the purpose of liquidating the 
Board's indebtedness and prohibiting the incurring of further indebted- 
ness. 

II. SALE AND PURCHASE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

t This colunm includes amounts realized from sale of text-books 
to children, ranging from $18,559.11 in 1878-79 to $63,248.80 in 1902- 
1903. 

III. merchants' tax increase in 1893. 

(a) Increase in revenue from taxation: Acts of Legislature (Feb., 
1893) increased Merchants' Tax to same rate as general tax (i. e., 4 
mills). Hitherto the amount received from this tax had ranged from 
$9,000.00 in 1888-89, to $11,000.00 in 1892-93. By the act of February, 
1893, this tax was swelled to $121,562.88 in 1893-94. 

IV. bonds and bequests. 

(b) This amount includes $150,000 realized from sale of bonds. 

(c) This amount includes $128,767.80 realized from sale of bonds. 

(d) This amount includes $41,474.87 received from county school 
fund. 

(e) This amount includes $100,000.00 received from bequest of 
Henry Ames. 

v. FREE books. 

(f) The decrease in this item for the years 1903-04 and 1904-05 
is due to the fact that text-books were furnished free in all grades and 
there was no revenue from this source. 



VI. SALE OF REAL FSTATE. 

(g) This item includes receipts from sale of real estate in Per- 
manent Fund amounting to $192,000.00 (sale of the Lyon School site, 
etc). 

VII. INCREASE in TAX RATE. 

(h) In November, 1902, an amendment to the state constitution 
was adopted increasing the maximum limit of taxation for school pur- 
poses in large cities from four mills to six mills. A tax of 5J/^ mills 
is levied in St. Louis. 
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FISCAL YEARS 
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EXPENDITURES. 
1870-71 to 1906-07. 
the Board of Education, by Mr. Chas. P. Mason, Auditor. 
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POPULATION FIGURES. 

The population llgurea oF the preceding table are those of the U. S. Census 
which ts tBken btbtj decade. For the ialervealag yean, the popuUtlOD ti 
estimated on the basis of the foUowlnc diagram, or bj methods used bT the 
Nitlooal CeosuB DepartmeoC, The dlasram has been prepared by Mr. Robert 
Uoore, Member ot the Board of Education. 
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11. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

There are 101 schools in this city inclusive of 2 manual 
training centers, which occupy separate buildings, viz: the 
Eads Avenue and the Gravois Avenue Centers, conducted in 
118 buildings. There are more school buildings than schools, 
since in many instances several buildings stand on the same site 
and form but one school. Besides these permanent buildings, 
there were in use in June, 1907, .55 portable buildings. 

PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

Portable buildings are constructed of wood and consist of 
one schoolroom of large size. They are supplied with means 
of artificial ventilation and are comfortable and safe. The cost 
of building one of these portables is approximately between 
$1,100.00 and $1,200.00. 

Thev are used in cases where a school cannot accom- 
modate the children of the district and comfortable rooms can- 
not be rented. They are also used as the nucleus of a perma- 
nent building in new districts which are being settled and where 
the need of school accommodation manifests itself. They are 
always considered as temporary accommodations which are to 
be replaced at the earliest possible time by permanently built 
structures. When the new school has been built, the portable 
buildings arc removed and placed elsewhere. 

These portable buildings have proved a great relief in cases 
of congested school attendance. The usefulness of these tem- 
ix)rary structures ap|)ears from the fact that at no time has 
any of them been idle or out of use. 

The following list shows the number and location of the 
portable school buildings in use on June 1, 1!M)7. In each case 
the presence of a ])ortal)le building indicates thai iIk- scliDnl ac- 
commodations in the di>trict in which it has been i)laced are 
insufficient. 
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LIST OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, JUNE, 1907. 



Name of the 
School. 

Arlington - 

Baden 

Canterbury _ 

Caronilclet - 

Des Peres 

Dozier 

Gardenville 

Harney Heights 

Humboldt _- 

Industrial (Room? used for Manual Training) 

Kensington _ _ 

Oak Hill - 

Pestalozzi 

Shaw ' .. 

Sherman 

Walnut Park ' 

Washington ... 

Sumner High 

Ranneker 

IX'lany 

Garnett .... 

St. Louis Avenue . 

Simmon.-? . 

Wheatlcv 



Number of 
Rooms. 



5 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
3 
2 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 



Total 



55 
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III. 

PUPILS, BMROLLMBNT AND ATTENDANCE. 

POPULATION AND ENUMERATION. 

According to the United States Census the population of 
St. Louis in the year 1900 was 575,238. The estimated in- 
crease since that time is 80,254, giving an estimated total for 
January 1, 1907, of 655,492. Of this number it is estimated 
that 27.2 per cent, or 178,200 are less than 21 years of age 
and more than six years of age. Attention is called to the fact 
that such an enumeration must not be considered as indicating 
the number of pupils who are at any one time enrolled in the 
schools. The legal school age covers a period of fourteen 
years. Hence if each child attend school for seven years, only 
half the persons of school age would be enrolled in the schools 
at any one time. A large portion of the school population is with- 
drawn from attendance at an early age to engage in the activi- 
ties of life. Many are detained from school temporarily or 
are sent by their parents to private or parochial schools. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the Public Schools dur- 
ing the year 1906-1907 was 91,238. 

TABLE 1.— CITY AND SCHOOL POPULATION. 

(a). QTY POPULATION. 

Population of St. Louis, 1900, (U. S. Census) 575,238 

Population of St. Louis, estimated January, 1st, 1907 655,492* 

(b.) PERSONS OF SCHOOL AGE, 6-20. ( SCHOOL CENSUS OF 1904. )t 

White. Colored. Total. 
Female - ~ ..- 87,377 4,001 91,378 



Total - -. 170,546 7,714 178,260 

The school population is estimated at 27.2 per cent, of the esti- 
mated total population. 

♦ This item is now found by the method used in the U. S. Census 
Department, described elsewhere in this report. 

t The school census is taken every five years, and the enumera- 
tion of the last census taken is adopted by the Board for the inter- 
vening years. 
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(C.) ENROLLMENT. 

Total number enrolled in the Public Schools (including Evening- 
Schools) „ - 91,238 

(Or 13.9 per cent of estimated total population.) 

(d.) INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT IN THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. 

1893-1894 increase in enrollment 3,670 

1894-1895 " " " 1,589 

1895-1896 " " " 3,101 

1896-1897 " " *' 1,394 

1897-1898 " '* *' 999 

1898-1899 " " " -... 322 

1899-1000 •* " " .- - 2,019 

1900-1901 " " " 1,011 

1901-1902 " " " „.„... 1,688 

1902-1903 " " " 1,497 

1903-1904 " " " .- 1,574 

1904-1905 " " " „ 622 

1905-1906 " " " 2,419 

1906-1007 " " " —624 



TABLE 2.— ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS CLASSES 

OF SCHOOLS. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total 
1906-7 



Total 
1905-6 



I 

or 
Deciease 



I I I I 

Teachers College | | 129| 129| 109 

Hijrh Schools (white) I 1.4011 2,18(51 3,5871 4,100 

High Schools (col.) _ | 105! 260| .t()5| 378 

District Schools (white) ..I 38.1.38' 38,.34r)| 76,484| 76,400 

District Schools (colored) | 2,726' 3,150| 5,885| 5,079 



4-20 
—522* 

— 13* 
— 15 

— 94 



Total in Day Schools | 42,370| 44,080| 86,450| 87,074 —624 



Evening Schools. 



I 4,788 1 4,956 1 —168 



Total Day and Evening Schools 



* See note to "Table E," Part III. 



I 91,238 



02,030 1 —792 

I 
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TABLE 3.— ATTENDANCE IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 



> 


• 

Boys 


Girls 


Total 
1906-7 


Total 
190S6 


Number of dudiIs enrolled 


5,986 


6,217 


12,203 
6,564 
5,843 

7,048 


10,644 


Average number of pupils belonging 

Averaure dailv attendance 


6,954 
6,221 


Number of pupils remaining at close of 
year 


7,136 



TABLE 4.— ABSENCE AND TARDINESS. 

1906-07. 1905-06. 

Number of pupils not absent during their enrollment 4,889 5,97& 

Number of pupils not tardy during their enrollment 71,772 72,311 

Number of cases of tardiness 37,601 41,881 

Number of cases readmittance (after absence of three 

days or more) 53,820 33,293 

The decrease in tardiness in the white schools was 4,040 2,059 

The decrease in tardiness in the colored schools was 250 1,104* 

♦ Increase. 



TABLE 5.— NUMBER OF CASES OF TARDINESS. 

1906-07. 1905-06. 

Teachers College - 240 147 

High Schools (white) 7,019 10,197 

High School (colored) „ 873 462 

District Schools (white) 15,740 16,695 

District Schools (colored) 13.729 14,380 

Total in all the Day Schools 37,601 41,881 



INCREA.SE IX ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER GRADES. 

There is an increase in the enrollment in the hiijher grades. 
The following table shows a growth in the white high schools 
for each quarter of the year, amounting to a gain of 250 in 
average school membership (number belonging), at the close 
of the fourth quarter. In the higher grades of the district 
schools the average school membership (number belonging), 
at the close of the fourth quarter was S(il, larger than the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 
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1219 1119 


1151 1 747 
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AGES OF PUPILS. 

The following table shows that a greater portion of chil- 
dren from ten to sixteen years of age remains in school than 
in former years and that the evil of the early withdrawal is de- 
creasing. The advancement of pupils through the various 
grades has become more even. There is less retardation in 
the lower grades, and in consequence the middle and higher 
grades have a better quota of pupils. The number of students 
16 years old and older is greater than last year by nine hun- 
dred, indicating the increased enrollment in the high schools. 



TABLE 7.— AGES OF PUPILS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 

SCHOOL YEAR. 



Number of Pupils 



«• 
•i 
it 

u 
II 
<l 
it 
u 
u 
u 
u 
«l 
If 



•t 
II 
II 
<l 
II 
<l 
t« 
II 
11 
tl 
«l 

tt 

II 



1006-07. 1905-06. 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



6 years old 5,921 

- 9,646 

9,086 

9,409 

9,771 



i» 

tl 
It 
(t 
•I 
tt 
i< 
tl 
«i 
II 
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n 
<l 



tl 
• • 
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tl 

II 



»l 



tl 
tl 



l< 



and over 




8,419 
10,293 
9,309 
9,754 
9,727 
9.445 
9,189 
8.238 
6,142 
3,739 



3,719 



Average Age, 10.6 years. 
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An inspection of the preceding tables will show the steady 
progress that is being made in regard to keeping children in 
school and avoiding early withdrawals, before the child arrives 
in the middle or higher grades of the elementary schools. Com- 
pare four decades of this table : 



Ages of Pupils. 


6 


7 


1 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

1 


15 


16 


i 

o 


Under 10 
Years. 


Over 10 
Years. 


Per cent of Enrollment in 1876-77 

•• 1886-87...- 

" 1896-97 

" 1906-07 „... 


22 13 

12 14 

13 14 

7 11 


12 
12 
13 
11 


11 
12 
11 
11 


10 
12 
U 
11 


1 

8 

10 
10 
11 


8 
10 

9 
11 


€ 

7 

8 

10 


4] 
6 
5 
8 


3 
3 
3 
5 


3 
3 
3 
4 


100 
100 
100 
100 


58 

51 
51 
40 


42 
49 
49 
60 



In 187G-77, only forty per cent, of the children remained 
in school after their tenth year; now sixty per cent, remain. 
From 187G to 1890, the number of children six years of age 
was greater than that of children seven years old ; each year of 
life showed *a decrease in number, according to this table. The 
last years show that there are six or seven years of the age 
of children that show no decrease in school membership. Out 
of one hundred children, the table shows that there are eleven 
children seven years old, eleven eight years old, eleven nine 
years old, etc., in school. This gradual equalization in the re- 
corded age of children exhibited in the table indicates that there 
are at present fewer children leaving school at a tender age than 
in former vears. It seems to indicate that out of 100 children 
at least 91 stay in school until they are fourteen years of age. 
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TABLE 8.— COMPARATIVE TABLE OF AGES OF PUPILS AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 



I NUMBER ENROLLED. 



Agbs op PrriLS. 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 

The enrollment in the Public Day Schools during the 
school year 1906-7 was 86,450. The enrollment in the Even- 
ing Schools was 4,788. 

The "number enrolled*' as used in the following table 
denotes the number of names on the school lists, counting each 
pupil but once, even if his name should appear on the lists of 
several schools which he attended during the year by reason 
of change of residence or for other cause. It includes every 
pupil who enters school during the year, no matter whether 
he attended but for one day or for the whole year. The "num- 
ber enrolled*' therefore does not represent, except approximate- 
ly, the number of pupils for whose instruction provision must 
be made at any one time. Pupils are constantly withdrawn 
from school temporarily or permanently. Under the Rules of 
the Board, when a pupil has been absent three days he is con- 
sidered as no longer "a member" of the school. He may be re- 
admitted at any time without prejudice, but this system avoids 
carrying, on the rolls of the school, pupils who are not in 
attendance. 

The same table exhibits the "average daily school mem- 
bership." The average daily school membership formerly called 
"number belonging" differs from the number attending in this 
way: it includes not only the children actually present, but 
also those children who are absent but for a short time, not ex- 
ceeding three days, for whom a seat is reserved in the class- 
room and whose name is on the list. The average school mem- 
bership during 1906-7 was 71,450. 
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TABLE 9.— COMPARATIVE CTATEMENT OF ENROLLMENT 
IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 
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COST OF TUITION. 

The cost of instruction per pupil, based on the average 
school membership ("average number belonging") and the 
amount of teachers salaries excluding the cost of supervision, 
was $21.39 (See Table E at the end of the superintendent's 
report) for the year 190G-07. The cost for the preceding year 
was $20.00. 

The increase in the cost of instruction is largely due to^ 
the increased cost of Teachers Salaries. 

TABLE 10.— COST OF INSTRUCTION. 

(Based on amount expended for teachers salaries, excluding super- 
vision.) 



COST OF TUITION IN DAY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING KINDER- 

GARTENS. 



Cost for each pupil. 1906-07. 1905-06. 


Based on average number attending 


23.02 

♦21.39 
17.72 


21AZ 


Based on average school membership or "number 

belonging^' _ „ 

Based on total number enrolled _ 


♦20.0a 
16.2^ 



COST OF INCIDENTALS. 

(Based on amount expended for incidental expenses, including sup- 
plies and free text-books, fuel, light and janitor hire. 



Cost for each pupil. 



1906-07. 1905-06. 



Based on average number attending... 
Based on average number belonging. 
Based on total number enrolled _ 




5.7^ 
5.35 
4.34 



TOTAL COST OF TUITION AND INQDENTALS. 



Cost for each pupil. 


1 1906-07. 


1905-06. 


Based on average number attending .._ 

Based on averaire number belonRinir 


27.87 
25.90 
2i:46 


27.15 
25.35 


Based on total number enrolled 


20.56 



♦Excluding cost of supervision (see Part II, Table E), cost of in- 
struction, including supervision, $21.55. (See page 151.) 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF COST OF TUITION FOR TEN 

YEARS. 

Based on average school membership. The incidentals include free 
text-books, fuel, light, janitor hire and supplies. 



S 



S 

00 
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^ 
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Tuition ...... 

Incidentals 



.||15 98||16 26f|16 26 $16 49 $17 47 
2 16 3 03 2 66 2 92 3 07 



$17 79 
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4 92 
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$20 00 
5 35 
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I 



I 



$25 35 



$25 90 



COST OF TUITION IN KINDERGARTENS. 

(Based on amount expended for teachers salaries and kin- 
dergarten supplies.) 



1906-07. 11905-06. 




18.02 
18.02 
16.12 



Cost per child, based on average num!)er attending 
Cost per child, based on average school membership 
Cost per child, based on total number registered ■■ 

The increase in the cost of tuition and incidentals which 
the preceding tables show is due chiefly to two causes. The one 
is the increase in teachers salaries which the higher cost of living 
and the necessity of securing the best teaching talent in com- 
petition with other cities necessitated. The other cause is the 
fact that the system of furnishing text-books and stationery to 
the children at public expense has been introduced. At ])resent, 
the text-books and stationery used in the ])ublic schools from 
the kindergarten to the end of the high school course are fur- 
nished absolutely free of expense to parent and child. 
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IV. 
TEACHERS. 

At flie close of the school year 1906-7, there were 2,113 
teachers employed in the public schools of St. Louis, in- 
cluding the teachers engaged in the Day Schools, Kinder- 
gartens, High Schools and Evening Schools, the Special 
Teachers and the Principals. The following table will show 
the number of teachers in each of the various departments : — 

Teachers in the white day schools „ ^ 1,493 

Teachers in the colored day schools _ _ 125 

Teachers in the white kindergartens* „ 284 

Teachers in the colored kindergartens* „ _ 35 



Teachers in the evening schools _ „ „ 114 

Special teachers of music, physical culture, drawing and manual 

training „ _ _> 61 



Total -.„ _ 175 

Total number of teachers and principals in day and evening 

DvIIvQAv •^^ — — » ~ ....^....>..„_^..... *r,AX<iJ 

The number of principals in the day schools is 97 including 
7 ''acting principals;" the number of assistant teachers is 
1,847. Two of the smaller schools are in charge of teachers 
ranked as assistants. 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED BY CLASSES OF 

SCHOOLS. 

Showing the number of teachers in the employ of the Board of Educa- 
tion during 1906-07. 

NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS. 



Male. 


1 Total. 
Female. 1 1906-07. 


Total. 
1905-06. 


Inc. 


Teachers College.^ „ 

High Schools (white) — 

High School (colored) 

District Schools (white) 

District Schools (colored)-... 
Evening Schools 


1 
3 
1 

47 
9 

14 


35 

1 


1 

3 

1 

82 

10 

14 


1 
3 
1 

77 
9 

14 


5 

1 

• 


Total number of Principals 75 


36 


111 


105 


6 



NUMBER OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 





1 Total. 
Male. Female. 1906-07. 


Total. 
1905-06. 


Inc. 


Teachers College — 

High Schools (white) 


1 
90 
10 

34 


4 

79 

6 

1,233 

98 

320 

66 


5 

169 

16 

1,233 

98 

320 

100 


5 

167 

15 

1,228 

95 

321 

102 


2 


High School (colored) 

District Schools (white) 

District Schools (colored).. 

Kindergartens* ~ 

Evening Schools. „ ~ .... 


1 
5 
3 

1 
—2 


Total number of Assistants 
in the Schools 


135 


1,806 


1,941 


1,933 


8 



* This number is obtained by counting each all-day kindergarten 
teacher as two teachers. The all-day kindergartens are attended by 
two different sets of children, one attending the morning, and the other 
the afternoon session. In many cases two teachers alternate, but 
in some cases the same teacher teaches both in the morning and in the 
afternoon, thus doing the work of two teachers. The actual number 
of kindergarten teachers was as follows. White Schools: Paid As- 
sistants, half day, 107 ; Paid Assistants, all-day, 25 ; Directors, half-day, 
55; Directors, all-day, 36. Colored Schools: P^id Assistants, half- 
day, 5; Paid Assistants, all-day, 8; Director, half-day, 1; Directors, 
all-day, 7. 
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NUMBER OF SPEOAL TEACHERS. 



I I Total. I Total. 1 

Male. I Female. 1 1906-07. 1 1905-06. 1 



Inc. 



Music 

Drawing 

Kindergarten ..- 

Primary „ -. 

Physical Cultu re 

Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Science 

Penmanship 



1 


6 


7 


4 




7 


7 


7 




5 


5 


6 




3 


3 


3 


9 


1 


10 


9 


10 


18 


28 


22 




1 


1 


1 



3 
1 
1 
6 



Total number of Special 
Teachers 


20 


41 


61 


52 


9 






RECAPITULi 


\TION. 






Total Number of Teachers 
Day and Evening Schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 1 Total. 
1906-07. 11905-06. 


Inc. 


Principals " 


75 

135 

20 


36 

1,806 

41 


Ill 

1,941 

61 


105 

1,933 

52 


6 


Assistants 

Special Teachers ^ - 


8 
9 


Grand Total — — — 


230 


1,883 


2,113 


2,090 


23 
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PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

CLASSES OF PRINCIPALS. 

The salary of a Principal is fixed according to the number 
of teachers under his supervision. In other words, the salary 
depends on the size of the school. A school having eighteen or 
more assistants is called a **Qass A" school and the principal 
receives a maximum salary of $2,500 per year; fourteen to 
seventeen sssistants, a '*Class B" school, salary of the principal, 
$2,100 ; ten to thirteen assistants, a "Class C" school, salary of 
the principal, $1,720 ; eight or nine assistants, "Class D'* school, 
principal's salary, $1,300 ; five to seven assistants, "Class E ;" 
three or four assistants, "Class F;*' one or two assistants, 
"Class G." 

Most of the district schools in the city have from fourteen 
to twenty schoolrooms. The maximum salaries paid to prin- 
cipals range from $840.00 for a district school of one or two 
rooms, to $2,500.00 for an eighteen-room school. High School 
principals receive a maximum salary of $3,750.00. 



DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS. 

The principal has full charge of, and responsibility for his 
school. He is expected to cooperate constantly with his assist- 
ants in the work of the schoolroom, and to improve methods 
of instruction and management. He is expected to visit practi- 
cally daily every room of the school. He is responsible for the 
advancement of pupils in their grades ; all transfers from class 
to class should be made by him. He is charged with the train- 
ing and professional development of the apprentice and sub- 
stitute teachers who are assigned to his school. He has the 
duty of keeping careful account of all books, supplies and 
stationery furnished to his school and of issuing them to 
teachers and children. He is required to report to the Super- 
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intendent of Instruction at stated times on the efficiency of his 
assistant teachers on the promotion of classes, on the condition 
of his school and special matters of discipline. He furnishes the 
statistical matter for the quarterly reports on the attendance 
of the pupils. He must make out and certify to the semi-quar- 
terly pay rolls for his school and obtain from the Secretary and 
Treasurer the checks for the salaries and deliver them to his 
assistants. He has general supervision of the buildings, and ap- 
purtenances of the school, and is responsible for the neatness 
and cleanliness of the premises. 



ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

Each teacher is responsible for the instruction and disci- 
pline of her room. Although special instructors and supervisors 
of work in such branches of study as music, drawing, etc., visit 
her room and assist in the work, their duties are directive and 
supervisory only. The teacher in charge of the room gives the 
instruction in these special branches as well as in the other 
studies, and is responsible for the results. 



RANKS OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

There are three ranks of teachers in the district schools 
and, correspondingly, three grades of salar>\ There is in 
every large school one Head Assistant. The Head Assistant 
who holds her position on account of superior ability and ex- 
perience is in charge of a room, like the rest of the teachers. 
When the principal is absent from school she takes his place. 
The maximum salary of the position of Head Assistant is 
$1,100.00. 

There are three or four teachers in each large school, called 
First Assistants who have been ^elected for these "ranking" 
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positions on account of superior ability and who receive a larger 
salary than the Second Assistants, namely, a maximum of 
$920.00 per year. They are in charge of their respective 
rooms, and their duties do not differ in kind from those of the 
Second Assistant. 

The number of First Assistants in each school is limited 
by rule. Whenever a vacancy occurs in a position of First 
Assistant, the most talented and efficient Second Assistant in 
the serv'ice is promoted to it. The effect of this arrangement is, 
that the best professional talent is distributed over the schools 
and each school is expected to be improved by the presence and 
example of some of the best professional talent in the city. One 
of the First Assistants has usually charge of the important task 
of teaching the little children when they begin school. A very 
strong teacher is needed for this purpose. 

The teachers not holding the few **ranking*' positions as. 
Head Assistants or First Assistants are called Second Assist- 
ants. The majority of teachers hold this rank. 

Beginners in the work of teaching receive the salary of 
$560.00 and as they gain experience their renumeration is in- 
creased .from year to year until, in the fifth year of ser\'ice, they 
attain the maximum salary of the Second Assistant's position, 
which is $840.00. Ten years ago the maximum salary of a 
second assistant was $500.00. 



KINDERGAIITEN TEACHERS. 

The teacher in charge of a kindergarten is called the "Di- 
rector" of the Kindergarten. She is subject to the control of 
the principal of the school, but, otherwise, manages the affairs 
of the kindergarten and directs her assistants. 

When the number of pupils in a kindergarten room exceeds 
fifty-nine, a *Taid Assistant" is appointed, and an additional 
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assistant for each thirty pupils above 5ixt>'. Besides the Paid 
Assistants, there are "\'olunteer Assistants" who are students 
in the Kindergarten Training Class and who spend their morn- 
ings in the Kindergartens for the purpose of learning the woric 
They receive no salarj- until they are graduated. 

The maximum salar>' of a kindergarten director who ser\'es 
in both the morning and afternoon sessions is S9'X^.M : for half- 
dav ser\'ice, ST 20.00. The maximum salar\- of a Paid Assistant 
for whole dav ser\-ice is S660.00 : for half-dav ser\-ice S440.00. 



NUMBER OF .\SSIST.\XTS IX THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS BY 

RANK, 1906-07. 



Total ■ Total M:n. and Max. balarjr oC 

.:>ept.. iWT.) 



Head Assisums ! 49! 59 $ 976 00* $1.100 00 

First Assistants 20S: 212 860 00' 920 00 

Second Assistants ___' 1,074; 1,052 560 00: S40 00 

Kindergarten Directors* • 142; 143' 860 00" 900 00 

K. G. Paid Assistants* _ • IIS^ 178 ' 620 00 ; 660 00 

Total Assisunts Day Dis-i I i i 



trict Schools __ I 1.65l! 1.6441 



I 



* See note on page 167. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES. 

The total amount expended for teachers' salaries during 
the year ending June, 1907, was $1,611,360.40, which was 46 
per cent, of the income of the public schools for the same year. 



INCREASE IN TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

In June, 1907, the Board of Education adopted a report of 
the joint committees on Instruction and Finance recommend- 
ing a new salary schedule, to go into effect in September, 1907, 
by which an increase averaging approximately 9.3 per cent, in 
teachers salaries was made. In this increase the high school 
salaries were included, which had not been considered in pre- 
vious years. Special consideration was given to the half-day 
positions in the kindergarten. They were raised to a living 
salar}', since only a relatively small number of all-day posi- 
tions exist in this branch of the service, and little hope of pro- 
motion to better paying positions can be held out. Since the 
yearly salaries are paid in eight installments the percentage 
of increase was approximate, but in each case the annual 
salary was fixed at a rate convenient for division by eight or 
four. 

The rate of increase was approximately as follows : 

10% increase for salaries up to „ $1,000 00 

8% *' " " *^ " 1,500 00 

5% " " " " " .- -... 2,400 00 

A% " " " above 2,400 00 

The report of the joint committees on Instruction and 
Finance on June 11, 1907, was in substance as follows: 

The Joint Committee, after a full consideration of this 
important question, and after estimating the cost of the pro- 
posed increase and inquiring into the financial ability of the 
Board to meet the large expenditure, reports to the Board as 
follows : 
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1. It is recommended that there shall be an increase of 
•salaries. Such increase shall not be one of individual salaries, 
but a general or "horizontal" one, affecting all the salaries, in- 
clusive of those of high school teachers. 

2. The increase shall be on the basis of certain per- 
centages, and such percentages of increase, shall be smaller 
in the higher salaries and greater in the lower salaries. The 
€cale of increase is to be approximately as follows: 

Ten per cent increase for salaries of $1,000.00 and less. 

Eight per cent increase for salaries from $1,000.00 to 
$1,500.00. 

Five per cent increase for salaries from $1,500.00 to $2,- 
400.00. 

Four per cent increase for salaries of $2,400.00 and over. 

The largest amounts of increase will very properly be paid 
to the first and second assistants and the kindergarten teachers 
who form the great majority of all the teachers employed. 

The First and Second Assistants will receive an increase 
for the year 1907-8 of $109,024.00. 

The Kindergarten teachers will receive an increase for the 
year 1907-08 of $14,780.00. 

The increase in salaries classified by the branches of ser- 
vice, is as follows : 

District Schools, excluding kindergartens $122,720 00 

Kindergartens „ ™ ..._ _ 14,780 00 

High Schools 12,030 00 

Special Departments - - 6,220 00 

Industrial School.. „ 1,376 00 

Museum ^ _ _. ^ 774 00 

Compulsory Education ™ 700 00 

Teachers College „ „ - 686 00 

Office Force ^ _ 540 00 

Lunch Rooms 250 00 

Total $160,076 00 
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5. The total amount of salaries for 1907-1908, if there 
were no increase made at present, would be approximately 
$1,720,000.00. The increase which the suggested changes in- 
volve would amount to $160,076.00, or an average increase of 
about 9.3 per cent. 

ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SCHEDULE OF SALARIES— BY RANK, FOR 1907-1908. 



Asiistant Superintendents of Instruc- 
tion (Sept. lOth. 1907)...- 



more 



PRINCIPALS. 

Prln. Teachers College 

Prln. High Schools _.. 

Prin. Class A Schools (18 or 

Prln. Class B Schools (14 to 17 Assts.) 
Prln. Class C Schools (10 to 13 Assts.) 
Prln. Class D Schools 8 or 9 Assts.) 
Prin. Class E Schools (6, 6 or 7 Assts.) 
Prln. Class F Schools (3 or 4 Assts.).. 
Prin. Class G Schools (1 or 2 Assts.).. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE — Assistants. 

Second Assistant . 

Third Assistant ~ — ~.. 

Fourth Assistant - .- 

HIGH SCHOOLS — Assistants. 

Assistant Principal „ 

Head Assistant ..._ - _.._ ~ 

First Assistant 

Second Assistant 

Third Assistant _......_ .^. 

Fourth Assistant .._ .._ 

Fifth Assistant ..— 

Special Assistants >..- -..- 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS— AssistanU. 

Head Assistant - ..- 

First Assistant _... - 

Second Assistant _ 



Ist 
Year. 



2d 
Year. 



3d 
Year. 



4th 
Year. 



4.500 00 



13.700 00 
3.500 00 

2.150 00 
1.800 00 
1.400 00 
1.100 00 
1.040 00 
880 00 
700 00 



2.000 00 
1.580 00 
1.440 00 
1.200 00 
1.000 00 



2.200 00 
2.000 00 
1.500 00 
1.400 00 
1.120 00 
884 00 
750 00 
1.300 00 



976 .0 
880 00 
660 00 



13.800 00 
3,600 00 

2.300 00 
1.900 00 
1.500 00 
1.180 00 
1.060 00 
920 00 
750 00 



2.100 00 
1.680 00 
1.576 00 
1.300 00 
1.060 00 



2.320 00 
2.010 00 
1.620 00 
1.460 001 
1,180 00 
920 00 
800 00 
1.366 00 



1.040 00 
880 00 
580 Oo 



$3.900 00 
3.750 00 



2.400 00 
2.000 00 
1.640 00 
1.260 00 
1,080 00 
1,000 00 
840 00 



2.440 00 
2,100 00 
1.740 00 
1.520 00 
1.240 00 
980 00 
860 00 
1.400 00 



1.100 00 
920 00 
660 00 



12.500 00 
2.100 00 
1.720 00 
1.300 00 



2.576 00 
2.180 00 
1,860 00 
1.580 00 
1.300 00 
1.020 00 
920 00 
t460 00 



752 00 



5th 
Year. 



1.980 00 
1.640 00 
1.360 00 
1.080 00 

1.600 iib 



840 00 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
School Year of 10 Months. 

Principal „.._ 

Assistant (all day) _ 

Assistanta (half day — 4 hours).... 

Manual Training 

Domestic Science _ 

Kindergarten Director (all day) 

Kindergarten Director (half day) 

Kindergarten Paid Asst. (all day) 



SUMMER TERM— Two Months. 

Principal (half day) _ _ 

Assistants (haif day) - 

Manuel Training & Dom. Sci. (half 

Kind. Director & Pd. Assts. (half day) 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Supervisor and Normal Instructor 

First Normal Instructor _.._ 

Second Normal Instructor «... 

Third Normal Instructor > _... 

Office Assistant ..„ - 

Director, whole day _..- _ 

Director, half day _ _ .> „... 

Paid Assistant, whole day.„ 

Paid Assistant, half day 



MUSIC. 

Music Supervisor, Male 

Supervisor, Female * 

Supervisor, Female (half day)... 

DRAWING. 

Supervisor ., _..- - 

First Assistant ...> 

Second Assistant _ _ 



PRIMARY. 
Supervisors _ _ 



Supervisor 



PENMANSHIP. 



PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Supervisor _ - 

Instructor ...~ ..- _ 

Instructor, High School (male) whole 

day - „... 

Instructor, High School (fem.) whole 

day - _ 

DEAF MUTE SCHOOL. 

Principal - — . 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Instructor Manual Training | 

Instructor Domestic Science. _... 

Instructor Sewing (pro rata) 



Ist 
Year. 



2d 
Year. 



3d 
Year. 



4th 
Year. 



5th 
Year. 



2,600 00 


1,066 00 


920 00 


1,300 00 


1,000 00 


1.000 00 


660 00 


. 660 00 


250 00 


136 CO 


136 00 


136 00 


2.300 00 


880 00 


440 00 


200 00 


760 00 


860 UO 


680 00 


620 00 


340 00 


1.600 00 


1,000 00 


520 00 


2.300 00 


1,360 00 


800 00 


1,100 00 


1.600 00 


2.000 UO 


1,212 00 


1,080 00 


900 00 


1,200 00 



2.400 00 
940 00 
480 00 

""820'00 
900 00 
720 00 
660 00 
400 00 



1.750 00 

1.100 00 

580 00 



2,400 00 

1,440 00 

900 00 



1,280 00 



2.500 00 

1.000 00 

576 00 



900 00 



440 00 



1.900 00 

1.200 00 

640 00 



2.500 00 
1.500 00 
1,000 00 



1,400 00 



PEDAGOGICAL MUSEUM. 
Custodian, per school year, all day. 
Custodian, vacation work, per week. 
Assistant, per school year, all day. 
Driver , - _.... 



2.100 00 
1.250 00 

1.120 00 

980 00 

1,300 00 

880 00|1,000 00< 



800 00 
660 00 



1.120 00 

17 00 

680 00 

720 00 



880 00 
700 00' 



2.200 00 
1.300 00 

1.200 00 

1,040 00 

1,400 00 

1.100 00 
960 00 



720 001 
840 001 






2.050 00 

1,320 00 

700 00 



1,120 00 



1,550 00 



1,200 00 
1.040 00 



2,200 00 

1,440 00 

740 00 



1.240 00 



i.3oaoo 
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1st 
Year. 


2d 
Year. 


3d 

Year. 


4th 
Year. 


5th 
Year. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Term of 60 Nights. 

Evening High Schools — 


300 00 
240 00 

240 00 
210 00 
150 00 
210 00 

2,600 00 
1,200 00 

1,600 00 

1.350 00 

960 00 

780 00 

360 00 

880 00 
120 00 




4 


• ••■•a •■■••<••■>* 




AulstanU - - 

Evening Dletrlct Schools — 

Principal— >6 rooms or more. 

Prinicpal— >IetB6 than 5 rooms 

Assistants — — . -.. .. 

Drawing Teachers -^ ~ — .... „ 

t 

ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Chief Attendance Officer (12 mos.) 

Assistant Attendance Officers (12 mos.) 


■•>•••••>•••■■•■ 




OFFICE FORCE. 
Chief Clerk > 








First Stenographer and Clerk. _. — 

Second Clerk 


■ 












Stenographers _ - 

Messenger «. 














LUNCH ROOM MANAGERS. 
Hlah Schools 






Teachers Colleire 















* Manual Training Teachers who drew $900.00 during 1906-7 are to receive 
11.060.00 during 1907-08. 



12 
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The average salary paid to the teachers in the public 
schools during a period of eleven years is as follows : 



1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 



$600 99 

607 59 

608 55 
614 59 
625 47 
652 84 
657 08 
700 49 
729 4& 
773 33 
826 95 



The improvement in teachers salaries will appear in a 
comparison with the salaries to be paid to the principal posi- 
tions in the service under the new schedule, and the corres- 
ponding salaries in former years. The salaries given below 
ere the maximum for the positions mentioned. The exponents 
indicate the number of years of service required in the position 
to obtain the maximum salary. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

SALARIES PAID TO RANKING TEACHERS. 



Head Assistants 
First Assistants 



1900-1. 



850 00" 
700 00" 



1901-2. 



$ 892 50P 
735 00" 



1904-5. 



$1,000 00' 
800 00' 



1906-7. 



1907-8. 



$1,000 00'|$1,100 00' 
840 00"! 920 00' 



I 



SALARIES PAID TO GRADE TEACHERS. 

(The grade teachers were called Third Assistants until 
the year 1899-1900 when this rank was abolished and all the 
grade teachers were made Second Assistants.) 



1897-8. 



1899-00. 



Second Assistants...|$5C0 O0"|$G0O 00' 



1901-2. 



$630 00' 



1904-5. 



$700 00' 



1906-7. 



1907-8. 



$760 00"|$840 00' 
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SALARIES PAID TO KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 





190O-1. 


1901-2. 


1903-4. 


1906-7. 


1907-8. 


Assistants, .half day 

Assistants, all day 


$400 00' 
300 00" 


$420 OO* 
315 00* 


$448 00' 
336 Otf 


$600 00* 
400 00* 


$660 00' 
440 00* 



SALARIES PAID TO PRINCIPALS OF LARGE SCHOOLS. 



Principals of Class A Schools 

(18 or more assistants) [$2,000 00* 



1900-1. 



1901-2. 



$2,060 00* 



1904-5. 



$2,400 00^ 



1907-8. 



$2,500 00* 



THE EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

Ten years ago the Board of Education was compelled to 
close the Normal Course because there were more teachers 
being trained than could be employed in the public schools. 
At one time the number on the eligible list waiting for posi- 
tions was over six hundred. It took three or four years of 
waiting before a graduate could find employment. 

There has been a great change since that time and a scarc- 
ity of teachers prevails at present. This scarcity of well quali- 
fied teachers is felt in many of the large cities. While it is 
still possible in St. Louis, in consequence of the measures 
adopted by the Board of Education, to fill the existing vacan- 
cies, the supply of teachers is limited. The best remedy for 
this condition has been found in the establishment of a Teachers 
College two years ago which after it has been in operation for 
a few years will furnish a sufficient number of well trained 
teachers to fill the vacancies which are occurring constantly in 
a large school system like that of St. Louis. 

In former years an abundant supply of persons desiring^ 
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to prepare themselves for the work ©f teaching could always 
be secured, but since that time the opportunities for the em- 
ployment of women in vocations other than that of teaching 
have grown very much in number. Twenty years ago, rela- 
tively few acceptable callings were open to an educated girl, 
and among these, teaching was the most remunerative and most 
attractive. At present all mercantile pursuits are open to her 
and her employment as stenographer, typewriter, bookkeeper, 
clerk, etc., causes a constant demand for the services of intelli- 
gent women, with which the demand for teachers must compete. 
When there was less opportunity for woman in the various 
vocations of business life, there was a much larger supply of 
prospective teachers. 

Employment in office work is more attractive to many 
young women, than teaching. It requires less schooling. The 
demands in regard to a thorough education which are made 
upon the teacher are much greater than those required in the 
ordinary commercial pursuits. Several years of high school 
study and of Teachers College work are required before a girl 
can teach, while she may enter a business office and earn 
money when she leaves the elementary school. Moreover, the 
occupation of teaching is more exacting than work in an office. 
It is true that the hours of school seem shorter than the office 
hours in commercial employment, but they are only nominally 
so. With the close of the business office, the work ends. With 
the close of the school, the work for the following day begins. 
It is with the teacher as it is with the bank employe. Banking 
hours like school hours are nominally short ; but there is much 
arduous work to be done after the close of school. The prep- 
aration of the lessons for the next day, the marking of the 
children's written work, the reading which i& necessary for 
the teacher to keep up with the practice of her profession, are 
all placed after school hours. The conscientious teacher has 
therefore, as a rule, less time for social diversions, than the 
young woman who has chosen sdme other vocation. 
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There remains, however, the fact that teaching as an oc- 
cupation is naturally attractive to woman. Her hereditary 
talents and tendencies fit her for the education of children 
and she inclines toward it. If, notwithstanding woman's 
natural inclination toward teaching, it has become difficult to 
find enough competent teachers in our large cities to supirfy 
the demand, it is evident that school administrations must 
become reconciled to the payment of higher salaries in order 
to attract a larger number of young women to enter the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

As far as the schools of St. Louis are concerned,'the recent 
improvements of teachers salaries by the Board of Education 
is a great step in the right direction. Another helpful meas- 
ure is the one recently adopted, to pay to the young teachers 
a salary of $100.00 during their year of apprenticeship. 

During the last few years the Board of Education has 
offered positions to experienced teachers from outside the city 
who can pass a satisfactory examination, and to candidates 
without practical experience who can present a diploma of 
graduation from a first class college or State Normal school. 

This has made it possible to compare the relative value of 
the average teacher trained elsewhere and the ones educated in 
the Normal classes in St. Louis. 

While it is probably an advantage not to cling too closely 
to one source of supply, the disadvantage of obtaining teachers 
T>y examination is that while the applicants possess, in most 
cases, very desirable and successful exi)erience in teaching, 
the majority of the available applicants lack a finished pre- 
parator\' high school and normal school training. 

The following regulations for the employment of teach- 
ers, other than those trained in the St. Ix)uis schools, were 
adopted by the Board in June, 1904. and amended in January 
1008. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS OTHER THAN 

APPRENTICES. 

1. THE ELIGIBLE LIST. 

In order to fill vacancies in the district schools the Board of 
Education has established an eligible list. The Superintendent is 
directed to report from time to time the names of candidates whom he 
recommends as qualified for a place on such list. 

While it is the intention of the Board to call in rotation on the per- 
sons placed on the eligible list, when their services will be needed, it 
does not enter into any obligation to employ any applicant on the list^ 
and reserves the right to discontinue at its discretion, any or all the 
names on such eligible list. 

2. EXAMINATIONS. 

The examination for position as second assistant in the district 
schools shall comprise the following branches: Reading, Grammar,. 
Composition and Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography and History of 
the United States. 

The personal qualifications of the candidate, her education, her pro- 
fessional experience, and the question whether such experience is recent 
or not, shall be considered and be included in the result of such exami- 
nation. All persons are entitled to take this examination who have had 
experience in public school work for at least two years immediately 
preceding the time of such examination. 

3. STATE CERTIFICATES. 

(Regulation passed by the Board, January, 1908.) 

The possession of a teachers state certificate of Missouri may be 
taken in lieu of the written part of the prescribed examination. 

4. EMPLOYMENT ON PROBATION. 

Employment of teachers whose services are obtained under the 
provisions of these regulations shall be on probation only, and shall be 
under the same conditions that have been prescribed by the Board in- 
the past for the govenmient of substitutes, to wit : The services of any 
inefficient substitute shall be discontinued by the Superintendent, and he 
shall report such action to the Committee on Instruction. 

The time of probation, as in case of the substitutes, shall not exceed! 
eight months. 
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5. SALARIES. 

Credit for the years of service or part of years of service in regular 
schoolroom work which has been rendered elsewhere may be given 
applicants for positions in St. Louis, provided that such experience for 
which credit is given immediately precedes the time of their applica- 
tion, and provided also that, as a rule, such credit for experience ob- 
tained elsewhere shall not advance a teacher beyond the salary of the 
third year of the salary schedule. When such experienced teachers are 
assigned to substitute work, their pay shall be computed at the rate of 
the advanced salary at which their services have been secured. 

6. SATURDAY LESSONS. 

New teachers may be required during the first year of service to 
attend Saturday classes to receive instruction in drawing and other 
subjects by which their work may become more readily adjusted to the 
requirements of their new positions. 

7. SUBSTITUTE LIST. 

The Superintendent is authorized to place on the current substitute 
list for employment, without previous examination, persons whom ne 
deems qualified for service in the public schools and who have recently 
graduated from the Missouri State University, Washington University^ 
from State Normal Schools, or from other colleges of national stand- 
ing, also former teachers of the St. Louis public schools who left the 
employ of the Board within the last three years or longer and whose 
record during their connection with the schools was unexceptional. 

8. MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 

' When a new teacher is called on for actual service she shall be re- 
quired to pass a satisfactory medical examination in regard to eyesight, 
hearing and general health, by a physician to be designated by the 
Board. The Superintendent is authorized to provide for such medical 
service at a reasonable cost, which is to be charged to the office expense 
account of the Department of Instruction. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The success of the whole public school system depends 
ultimately on the competency of the teachers. The Board of 
Education maintains therefore a college for the training of 
young teachers. 

The great importance of this institution appears from 
the fi'Ct that it will influence the education of every child in 
the city, for, in the end, every school room will be under the 
charge of one of the graduates of the Teachers College. 

The Teachers College educates not only the future teachers 
of the city but it maintains afternoon and evening classes for 
the older teachers now engaged in school work in the city. 
These extension courses of the teachers increase the general 
usefulness of this important institution and present to the 
whole teaching corps of St. Louis the means of self-improve- 
ment and professional progress. 

The Teachers College is located in a new and a beautiful 
building at Theresa and Park Avenues, adjacent to a large 
district school, the Edward Wyman, in which the students can 
observe the methods of teaching in actual use and keep in 
touch with the work for which they are preparing themselves. 

A good preliminary education is required for admission 
to the Teachers College. Graduates of the high schools only, 
and by preference those that have finished the Course Prepara- 
tory to Teachers College or the Classical and Scientific Courses 
of the High School will be admitted. Applicants are required 
to pass a satisfactory medical examination. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The Teachers College course consists of one year's work 
in the college, followed by one year of apprenticing in one of 
the district schools. It is intended, after the enrollment has 
grown to the required number to make the college course two 
years, followed by one year's apprenticing. 
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The general principles of organization of the Teachers 
College are as follows: 

1. For the present, the course of the Teachers College is to cover 
one year, to be extended to two years at a later time. 

2. Every student, on admission to the ^Teachers College, shall 
obligate herself in writing to teach in the public schools of St. Louis 
for at least two years after graduation, if appointed and continued in 
her position by the Board. 

3. The training at the Teachers College is to be followed by a 
year's apprenticing (in a district school). The final diploma of the 
Teachers College is to be issued at the end of the apprentice year and 
is to depend both on the scholastic work in the college and the success 
in the year's apprentice work. 

4. In the course of study for the Teachers College the following 
lines of training should be followed: — 

(a) The young teachers should acquire scientific information in 
regard to the physical care of children ; school hygiene should have 
an important place in the course, but the spiritual life of childhood, the 
child's mode of thinking and learning should receive paramount at- 
tention. 

(b) The principles of education should be studied both in their 
permanent and unalterable aspects, and also in regard to their adjust- 
ment to the social, economic and national surroundings of the child. 
Pedagogy and the history of education should have a place in the pro- 
gram. 

(c) Methods of instruction form another subject of the course of 
study of the Teachers College. The young teachers should understand 
the training which each of the studies of the common school is designed 
to give, and how each study is to be presented so as to arouse the 
greatest self-activity, and to draw forth the latent powers of childhood. 

(d) A review of the subject-matter of the principal district school 
studies is required. The students of the Teachers College left the dis- 
trict schools four years before they entered the College, and, in conse- 
quence need a thorough review of the subject-matter of the district 
school studies, which review ought to be conducted in connection with 
the methods of instruction to be pursued in each study. 

(e) The young teachers should receive special training in the 
school room arts of Reading, Writing, Drawing and Music, through 
which they have to communicate information to the child. Writing 
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and drawing on (he blackboard should be practiced, and music and 
physical culture should receive attention. The ability to teach children 
lessons of physical culture and school room gymnastics should be culti- 
vated. 

(f) The art of managing a school room should be made a subject 
of study. School management may be considered under the two as- 
pects: First, the development of the child's character through school 
life and through school discipline; the students should consider the 
very different educational values of various ways of maintaining school 
discipline. Second, the young teacher should learn the legal duties 
and rights of the teacher's position; she should inform herself of the 
regulations of the Board of Education; she should learn how to keep 
school records and write the reports ; she should understand her duties 
in regard to the care of books and supplies. 

The following course of study arranged for the two halves of the 
school year is intended to embody the principles explained above: — 

FIRST HALF YEAR. 

History of Education. 

School Hygiene. 

Review of Arithmetic and Geography. 

Science Lessons. 

Drawing. 

Penmanship; Blackboard Work. 

Music. 

SECOND HALF YEAR. 

Pedagogy and Methods of Teaching. 

Methods of Teaching English. 

Psychology and Child Study. 

Professional Reading and Observation of School Work. 

Making out Report. 

Keeping Records. 

Study of the Rules of the Board. 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Music. 

THE AIM OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The Teachers College is a professional school. It takes 
it for granted that the students admitted to it (all of whom are 
high school graduates) have a sufficient preparation for profes- 
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sional work and therefore excludes preparatory, or "academic'^ 
work from its curriculum. It includes a study o( child-mind 
and child-nature, the study of the principles in accordance with 
which lessons should the taught in the schoolroom, so that the 
child may grow not only in knowledge but in wisdom and 
character. It informs it students of the thought and educa- 
tional maxims of great teachers and writers on education. It 
instructs in the various schoolroom practices of to-day, and 
arranges for the systematic visiting of the city schools by th* 
students, so that they may inform themselves by their own ex- 
perience and inspection of actual schoolroom conditions. 

The year covered by the course of the Teachers College 
is barely sufficient for the professional preparation which has 
been outlined in the preceding paragraph. It is evident that 
the Teachers College cannot expand its course to include high 
school studies, or to impart general information in science or 
literature. It cannot make up for eventual deficiencies in the 
student's preceding course of training. It must devote itself 
with singleness of purpose to the prepartion for the practical 
pursuit of teaching as a vocation. 

There are two plans which a professional school for the 
training of elementary teachers may follow. One is to study 
the principles of teaching systematically and somewhat in the 
abstract, and trust to the intelligence of the graduates, to find 
the application thereof to the varying conditions of the work 
as she may find it in the schools in which she will be called on 
to teach. Where a professional school for teachers prepares 
them, not for a special system of schools, but for instruction 
in any system in which they may later find employment, there 
is much to be said in favor of such plan. 

The other plan is to keep the course of instruction in the 
Teachers Training School in close touch with the actual work 
which the graduates will be called on to do, and make the 
study of the principles of education lean largely upon their 
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practical application in a special system of schools. This is 
practicable and probably advisable in schools like our Teachers 
College, where all the students will teach in the same school 
system. The course of the Teachers College can in such a 
case be very closely adjusted to the practical requirements of 
the schoolroom. 

THE yi;ar of apprentice teaching. 

The young teacher's year of apprenticing in the district 
schools, following immediately after her year of study of the 
principles and science of education, and methods of instruction, 
is of the greatest importance in her training. She sees how 
the principles of education are applied and, on the other hand, 
she is able to trace the practical work of the schoolroom back 
to the educational principles underlying it. The apprentice 
is assigned for a year to some special district school, and 
during this period she teaches a daily lesson to a class of chil- 
dren under the guidance of the teacher who is in regular charge 
of the room. She must submit a carefully prepared plan of 
her lesson to the principal of the district school. 

This arrangement secures two important elements in the 
training of the apprentice. She is obliged to think over care- 
fully the scope, method, and details of each lesson before she 
gives it to the children. The defects in her presentation of the 
lesson are corrected by the experienced teacher who is present. 
Many of the errors which a young teacher would be likely to 
make to the detriment of the children, were she to enter upon 
the actual practice of her profession without the corrective ex- 
perience of the practice year, are thus avoided. After a year of 
such apprentice work, the young teacher renders much more 
-efficient service to the schools than would be possible without 
fuch preparation. 

Since the school year is divided into eight half-quarters, 
the apprentice teacher spends five weeks in each of the eight 
:grades, and. in the course of a year, acquires a good acquaint- 
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ance with the work required in any grade. No amount of 
merely theoretical training could furnish an equivalent for 
the important practical preparation of the apprentice year. 



THE PRINCIPALS IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND THE 

APPteNTICE TEACHERS. 

The diploma of the graduate of the Teachers College is 
signed not only by the faculty of the latter, but it is signed also 
by the principal of the elerpentary school in which she has 
passed her year of apprenticeship. The significance of this ar- 
langement is that it gives to the district school principal part 
of the responsiblity of training the young teacher. 

During the apprentice year, the principal of the elementary 
school to which the young teacher's services are assigned is in 
charge of her education. He must examine daily the written 
outline of the lessons she has prepared for the children and 
must keep himself informed as to her success in the practical 
work. He must always be ready from his greater experience 
to suggest ways of overcoming difficulties and achieving suc- 
cess. He must interest himself in her general reading and her 
participation in teachers meetings. He must interest himself 
in her general educational progress. A good principal will 
take proper pride in sending forth the apprentice trained in 
his school well equipped in the practical work of the school- 
room. 
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TABLE SHOWING ENROLLMENT OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 



September, 1904 

January, 1905 

September, 1905. — 

January, 1906..^ 

September, 1906 

January, 1907 

September, 1907 

January, 1908 

Total number of Graduates 



Enroll- 
ment in 
College. 



35 
62 
66 
76 
85 
93 
130 
137 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Apprentice 
Year. 



Total. Stu- 
dents and 
Appren- 
tices. 



No. of 
Graduates 





33 
58 
55 
54 
66 
74 



35 
62 
99 
134 
140 
147 
196 
211 



31 
25 
29 
24 

109 



The total enrollment during the year 1906-7 was 129 ; the 
average school membership was 84. The large difference be- 
tween enrollment and average school membership is due to the 
fact that a class leaves at the middle of the year, which, while 
it counts in the enrollment, does not attend during the second 
half of the year and therefore reduces the average school mem- 
bership. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The Teachers College draws its students almost exclu- 
sively from among our high school graduates. The high 
schools are growing constantly in enrollment, and as their 
annual number of graduates grows, there will be gradually an 
increasing number of applicants for admission to the Teachers 
College. Many of the girls graduated by the high schools do 
not choose to follow any vocation, but devote themselves to 
their homes. Others devote themselves to mercantile pursuits. 
But, nevertheless, about forty per cent, of the girls, upon 
graduating from the high schools, enter the Teachers College. 
The number of applicants from other sources who possess 
the necessary educational qualifications is very small and it is 
evident that the enrollment of the Teachers College depends 
on the high school enrollment and will grow with the latter. 
WHien the Teachers College first opened its door a few years 
ago, only oYie-third of the young ladies of the high schools 
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entered the college. At present, over half of the girls gradu- 
ating from the various high schools enter the Teachers College, 
as will appear from the following: 

PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS OF HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES ENTERING 

THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

September, 1904 ^^ „...- 38% 

September, 1907 „ 52% 

September, 1908 52% 

THE EXTENSION WORK OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

In addition to the work of training during the regular 
school hours those students who are preparing themselves to 
become teachers, the Teachers College offers, after the 
regular school hours, extension courses to teachers now 
employed in the schools. Afternoon and evening classes for 
this purpose are being conducted at the Teachers College dur- 
ing twenty weeks of the school year. 

The faculty of the college have tendered their services 
for these important extension courses without remuneration. 

It is evident that this opportunity for professional study 
and the consequent revival of scholarly interest is not only a 
direct benefit to the teachers and principals who attend these 
afternoon lessons after the close of school, but it is also an 
advantage to the thousands of children who are benefitted in- 
directly by the self-improvement of their teachers. 

The extension courses for colored teachers are conducted 
in the Sumner High School Building under the general direc- 
tion of the faculty of the Teachers College. The teachers of 
the Sumner High School, who give their services free for this 
important work should have a full share in the grateful recog- 
nition tendered to the leaders in this enterprise. 

ENROLLMENT IN EXTENSION COURSES OF TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

1905-6. Number of Teachers Enrolled in Voluntary Classes 383 

1906-7. *' " " " '* 441 

1907-S. " " " " " 481 
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The following table will show the subjects taken up by the 
teachers who compose these voluntary organizations for self- 
improvement, and the number in each class. It is evident 
that this service, conducted by the faculty of the Teachers 
College and the Sumner High School, does much for the im- 
provement of the whole corps of teachers in general scholar- 
ship and professional information. 

LIST OF CLASSES IN EXTENSION COURSE, TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

SUBJECT. 

Principals Class in Psychology ™ 

Child Psychology ^ 

History of Modern Thought. -. 

Qass of Supervisors of Physical Culture , 

Geography in the Upper Grades 

Study of the Renaissance ^ 

Historical Geology _ 

Nature Study ^ 

English Poetry 

New England Renaissance 

Advanced Work in Design 

Elementary Work in Design..„ - 

Physical Training, Elementary 

Physical Training, Advanced Class 

Music in the Grades ^ 

DESCRIPTION OP EXTENSION COURSES POR TEACHERS AS 
CONDUCTED BY THE PACULTY OP THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

AN ADVANCED COURSE IN DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY. — Dr. Withers. 

A course based mainly upon the larger works of James, Ladd and 
Baldwin. Attention will be given to definition of the problems of 
psychology in their relations to philosophy in general and to education 
in particular. Account will also be taken of present methods of study 
in the field of psychology, and of recent advances in knowledge of the 
subject. 

A seminar course open only to public school principals. Tuesdays. 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY.— Dr. Withers. 

The nature, scope and problems of child psychology. The relations 
of this subject to other divisions and problems of present day psychol- 
ogy. The instinctive, dynamic and cnergic factors in child develop- 



No. of 
Teachers . 
Enrolled. 


Avera 
Lttendi 


27 


21 


33 


23 


11 


10 


12 


12 


17 


13 


4 


4 


20 


18 


20 


19 


21 


15 


25 


21 


31 


25 


65 


47 


44 


24 


28 


22 


48 


40 


31 


26 
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ment. Normal and abnormal conditions and aspect of growth both 
physical and mental. Kirkpatrick's "Fundamentals of Child Study" 
will be used, supplemented by Hall's "Adolescence," and other litera- 
ture upon the subject. The treatment of the subject will be sufficiently 
elementary to enable those who have a fair knowledge of adult psychol- 
ogy to enter the course. Wednesdays. 



HISTORY* OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT. — Dr. Withers. 

A first-hand study of the works of such men as Des Cartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Hamilton, Kant, Hegel and Spencer, tracing the 
gradual differentiation of philosophic studies and the mutual influence 
of scientific and philosophic thought. 

Open to public school principals and high school teachers. Thurs- 
days. 

THE STUDY AND THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE MIDDLE AND UPPER 

GRADES. — Mrs. Lachmund. 

Topics: H'he earth as a sphere; the seasons; the atmosphere; 
earthquakes and secular changes, the making of mountains; volcanoes; 
the work of rivers and glaciers. Industrial geography and the use of 
museum material. Geographic influences in American History; the 
significance of the Appalachian Barrier in the winning of independ- 
ence; geographical environment of the early Trans-Alleghany Settle- 
ments; spread of population in the Mississippi Valley as affected by 
geographic conditions. Tuesdays. 

A STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE AND ITS MEANING FOR THE PRESENT. 

— Mrs. Lachmund. 

The middle ages and the transition to the modern world. Mediaeval 
warnings of the Renaissance, Abelard, Roger Bacon, Frederic U. 
Nature of the Renaissance and its causes; the meaning of humanism 
and the new sense of individuality. Men of the Renaissance ; the rela- 
tion of Dante to the Renaissance; Petrarch, the first modern man; 
Boccaccio, the Medici, MacchiavelH and the Prince, Savonarola, Laur- 
entius Valla and the first attempt at textual criticism; Vittorino da 
Feltre, the finest type of the Renaissance teacher. Thursdays. 

EARTH SCIENCE. — HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. — Mr. Drushcl. 

Topics: Brief classification of plant and animal life. Rock form- 
ing organisms. Brief survey of geological eras with special reference 

13 
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to the United States. The Laurentian Mountains. Salt deposits of 
the Siberian. The Appalachian revolution. Conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the Carboniferous. Development of birds and reptiles. Develop- 
ment of brute mammals. Conditions prevailing during the glacial 
period. Texts: Dana's text book, or Brigham's geology. This course 
is open to any holding certificate from either the earth science or the 
biology course. Tuesdays. 

NATURE STUDY. — Mr. Drushcl. 

A study of the materials available for nature work in the St. Louis 
schools. A strictly laboratory course, limited to twenty-four members. 
Open to all teachers of nature study. Wednesdays. 

ART. — Miss Henkel. 

COURSE A. — ELEMENTARY WORK. 

a. Modeling in clay, tile or tray. 

Simple line decoration indented. 

b. Cardboard construction with linen or book cloth; portfolio. 

Decoration in color. 

c. Textiles; wood block printing. Color. 

d. Textiles; stencil design. Color. 

This class is to be open to anyone desiring to study design. The 
lessons will be divided into four groups of five lessons each, and much 
preparatory work given in connection with each group. Mondays. 

COURSE B. — ADVANCED WORK. 

a. Modeling in clay; vase, bowl or jardiniere. , 

Decoration in low relief. 

b. Cardboard construction; lamp shade or lamp screen. 

c. Book cover or hand bag; tooled leather. 

d. Bookrack or portfolio; tooled leather. 

This class is to be open to those only who hold certificates from 
the Extension classes in Design of 1905-06 or 1 906-07, or both. The 
lessons will be divided into four groups of five lessons each, and 
much preparatory work given in connection with each group. Wednes- 
days. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITER.\TURE. — MisS Apgar. 
COURSE A. ENGLISH POETRY I 1798-1832. 

Aim: To develop appreciation of poetry through personal con- 
tact with the best poetry of the period selected. Poets studied: Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Scott. Southey. Byron. Shelley, Keats and their 
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minor contemporaries. Topics: The rise of romanticism; character- 
istics of lyric poetry, unity and movement in poetry; the poetic use 
of figurative language; tone color in poetry. Tuesdays. 

COURSE B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Designed to acquaint the student with the character of American 
literature. Attention given to the relation between the literature and 
the political and social forces of the various periods and to the Renais- 
sance of New England. Assigned readings restricted to selected works 
of about twelve authors. Thursdays. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

COURSE A. BEGINNING SECTION. — Miss Weeden. 

Practice: Running, tactics of the individual; free and hand ap- 
paratus work (simple movements, one direction) ; school jumping; 
elementary apparatus work; simple stepping exercises; games. 

Theory: The Day's Order; analysis of running; study of simple 
tactic movements; fundamentals of free and hand apparatus work; 
principles of school jumping; foundations for apparatus work; elemen- 
tary stepping exercises. Mondays. 

COURSE B. ADVANCED SECTION. — Miss Wccden. 

Practice: Tactic running; tactics of the rank; compound move- 
jiicnts in free and hand apparatus work; contest jumping; apparatus 
work; folk dancing; games. 

Theory: A study of plays and games. Thursdays. 

MUSIC 
COURSE A. MUSIC IN THE LOWER GRADES. — MisS Bray. 

Open to teachers who wish to review this work, and to any who 
have not studied music. Lessons will be given to illustrate each phase 
of the work. 

COURSE c. CHORi's CLASS. — Miss Bray. 

This class will be conducted as last year, if a sufficient number are 
interested to guarantee a successful chorus. The music selected will 
be different from that used last year, so that any desiring to continue 
that work may join this class. 
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COST OP MAINTENANCE OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The Teachers College required during the school year 
190G-1907 an expense for maintenance of $19,853.43. This 
amount includes the following items: 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: COST OF MAINTENANCE, TEACHERS SALARIES AND 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Teachers salaries $12,599 40 

Text books, reference books, stationery and school supplies- 2,660 48 
Postage and printing _ 105 05 



Total $15,364 93 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: COST OF MAINTENANCE, INCIDENTALS. 

Janitor salaries $ 2,965 65 

Fuel 

Operating supplies 

Book cases 

Gas, water, etc 

General expense, window shades, hauling ashes, etc 

Total $ 4,488 50 

Total cost of maintenance $19,853 43 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, 1906-7. 

Street sprinkling $ 18 57 

Trees, Grass, etc 545 92 



661 77 


180 


47 


10 


10 


344 


56 


325 


95 



Total expense for furniture and part of equipment during 

1906-07 $ 564 49 

Cost of maintenance, including expense for furniture and 

part of equipment $20,417 92 

Repairs 312 OO 



Total Expenditure for 1906-07, including expense for 

furniture, part of equipment, and repairs $20,729 92 

The cost of maintenance of the Teachers College during 
the school year 1906-1907, as stated above was $19,853.43, 
or $153.90 per student enrolled or $236.35 per student belong- 
ing. 
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This is a decrease as compared with the expense as re- 
ported a year ago ($159.00 per student enrolled, or $262.00 
per student belonging) and there will be a further decrease as 
the enrollment grows in number. 

The cost of maintaining the building, janitor hire, light 
and fuel are properly charged to the maintenance of the 
Teachers College. But it should be remembered that part of 
this expense might with equal correctness be charged to other 
uses of the building. 

The Teachers College is used largely for other purposes, 
which involve expenses, but for which no separate account can 
be kept. In the afternoon, the Kindergarten Training Qasses, 
with an enrollment of about 250 teachers, meet in the building. 
On Saturdays, lessons and lectures for the apprentices and 
other teachers in the public schools, with an attendance be- 
tween 200 and 300, take place in the Teachers College. 

The Extension Courses, attended by over 400 of the 
teachers in the city schools, take place in the afternoons. 

TEACHERS* ORGANIZATIONS. 

The teachers of the public schools of St. Louis have 
founded and maintained a number of voluntary associations 
which are of the greatest importance to the whole school sys- 
tem, and for this reason should have a place in an official report 
that is to set forth the condition of the public school system. 

These organizations are as follows : 

A. VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS FOR STUDY AND 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

1. The Pedagogical Society, with a membership of over 
2,000, with regular meetings on Saturday mornings, twice a 
month, and with a well organized system of evening lectures. 
This organization admits the apprentices and students at the 
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Teachers College free of charge to all its classes and lectures. 
The lectures are, as a rule, thrown open to the public. 

2. The Froebel Society, numbering about 400 of the 
active kindergartners. It has for its purpose the diffusion of 
a better understanding of Froebel's principles of education. 

B. VOLUNTARY MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS. 

1. The Teachers Benevolent Annuity Association, an 
organization to which about 900 of the teachers belong, has 
amassed through voluntary contributions a fund of $88,127.93, 
and pays from the proceeds an annuity of 1$180.00 per year to 
each of the forty-three former teachers who are incapacitated 
for work. The amount of annuities paid duuring the past 
year was $7,755.00, while the amount added to the permanent 
fund of the association was $14,057.50. The association de- 
rives its income from the voluntary assessment of its members, 
amounting to one per cent, of their salaries. Another source 
of income during the past year was a great public festival 
held by its members and participated in by children and par- 
ents. 

2. The Teachers Mutual Aid Association, a voluntary 
organization that has been in successful operation for about 
thirty years, which relieves the needs of its members when sick 
and pays a death benefit to their family. It has a membership 
of 341 teachers. 

TEACHERS BENEVOLENT ANNUITY ASSOCIATION. 

This association has for its purpose the paying of an an- 
nuity to superannuated or disabled teachers. It is supported 
chiefly by the voluntary payment of one per cent, of the salaries 
of its members. The Board of Education favors this associa- 
tion and desired to contribute to its funds, but found legal 
obstacles in the way. The chairmen of leading Committees of 
the Board are members of the managing body of the associa- 
tion. 
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The permanent fund of the Society has been accumulated 
from the contributions of the members, from open air festivals 
given by the association and from some contributions by 
citizens. The great benefit accruing from this voluntary as- 
sociation of teachers appears from the fact that they have a 
permanent fund of $88,127, and that they paid nearly $8,000 
in annuities during the last year. The following table is based 
on information furnished by Mr. E. H. Christie, Secretary of 
the Association: 

TABLE SHOWING MEMBERSHIP AND RESOURCES OF THE 

ANNUITY ASSOCIATION. 

Number of active members (for the year ending Oct., 1907) 860 

Number of superannuated teachers receiving an annuity 43 

Amount of permanent fund invested in bonds, etc $88,127 93 

Amount of annuities paid during the year... 7,755 00 

Amount of annuity paid to each beneficiary „ 180 00 

Amount added to permanent invested fund during the year...» 14,057 50 

TEACHERS MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

The Teachers Mutual Aid Association gives relief to 
teachers in case of sickness. It w<^s incorporated in 1878. 
The members pay an initiation fee of $2.00, annual dues $2.00, 
and a special assessment of $1.00 on the death of a member. 
When detained from school by sickness members are entitled 
to $5.00 a week for a period of not longer than twenty weeks. 
The relatives of a deceased member receive a death benefit not 
exceeding $300.00. 

The following statement is based on information furnished 
by Miss Ada E. Plass, Secretary of the Association: 

Number of members .'Ml 

Receipts from all sources ^$1^59135 

Expenditure for all purposes 1,396 00 

Balance on hand 195 35 



EXPENDITURES. 

Paid sick benefits $ 920 30 

Paid beneficiaries of deceased members 400 00 

Expense 75 70 
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THE WORK OF THE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Total membership for the year 1906-1907, 2,076 (of whom 1,751 
paid the annual fee of $1.00, while 220 apprentice teachers, kinder- 
garten volunteers, and students at the Teachers College were admitted 
to the meetings without payment). There are also 105 honorary 
members. 

SECTIONS. 

Number of sections maintained for purpose of study and discus- 
sion, 22. With a membership of over two thousand, the number of 
classes or sections formed was large and the range of subjects for 
which there was a demand was necessarily a very wide one. Sections 
were formed in the following subjects: 

Pedagogical Psychology, Modern Pedagogy, Ethics, Social Insti- 
tutions, Ancient European Philosophy, History of Education, Special 
Education, General Literature, The English Novel, Shakespeare, Greek 
and Latin Classics, The French Drama, Art, Music, Singing, Physiogra- 
phy, Botany, Physics, Hygiene, English Language in the Grades, French, 
Spanish. 

There was also a fortnightly meeting for the discussion of current 
educational subjects by a section of the Society which is called the 
Pedagogical Council. 

LECTURES. 

During the school year 1906-7, the number of Public Afternoon or 
Evening Lectures and Musicales given under the auspices of the 
Society of Pedagogy was 30. The local teachers of the sections give 
their services free. 

FROEBEL SOCIETY. 

In order to advance the interests of the St. Louis Kinder- 
gartens and for the purpose of diffusing a better understanding 
of Froebel's methods and principles of education, the St. Louis 
Froebel Society was organized. Its membership numbers four 
hundred. The active membership is made up of kindergartners 
and the associated membership of mothers, teachers, and 
others interested in the work of the kindergarten. The Society 
includes as branches, the Froebel Library Association, the 
Needle Work Guild and the Sunshine Committee. 
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V. 

BRANCHES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Number of Kindergartens. Kindergartens are now main- 
tained by the Board in 88 schools. Except in the case of a 
few schools whose small size renders it inadvisable, there is a 
kindergarten in each school. In the new school buildings, a 
very large room with special accommodations is constructed 
for kindergarten use. 

The public kindergartens provide for the training of 
.children who have passed their sixth birthday anniversary, but 
who have not yet completed their seventh year. Children ought 
to be admitted to the kindergarten when they are five, but the 
State Constitution prohibits the expenditure of public money 
for the education of children under six. 

Quota of Children, The nature of the work done in the 
kindergartens renders it necessary that there should be much 
individual attention to each child and there is therefore only a 
small quota of pupils to each teacher. Each kindergarten has 
a director who is the teacher in responsible charge. Where 
the number of children is as many as sixty, a paid assistant 
in addition to the director is assigned to the Kindergarten, and 
en additional paid assistant for each thirty pupils over sixty. 

Length of Sessions. The daily sessions of the kindergar- 
ten are for half-day only. As a rule the session is held in the 
morning from 9 o'clock until 12. Wherever the number 
of children is too great for the capacity of the room, an after- 
noon session is provided. Each session is attended by a differ- 
ent set of children. The total number of kindergartens count- 
ing each session as one kindergarten is 139. No child is al- 
lowed to attend the kindergarten for more than a half day. An 
exception to this regulation is made in the case of colored 
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schools. These are relatively few in number, and each school 
has, therefore, a very large district. The younger children as a 
rule, cannot return to their homes at noon, and the older child- 
ren cannot conduct their little brothers and sisters in the kin- 
dergarten, back to their homes. 

The enrollment in the kindergartens for the year was 
12,203. The average daily attendance during the year was 
5,843. 

No child may be admitted to the kindergartens until its 
sixth birthday anniversary- has been reached, and the principal 
is required to secure from the parents a written statement of 
the child's age, on a form prepared for the purpose. By rule 
of the Board no child may be passed from the kindergarten' 
to the first grade until he is seven years old, although, should 
the parents request it, the child may remain a pupil in the kin- 
dergarten after that time. 

The number of teachers employed in kindergarten instruc- 
tion during the year has been 320 of whom 142 were directors 
and 178 were paid assistants. There are also 70 volunteer as- 
sistants. The salaries paid for such service will be found in 
the schedule printed in the preceding part of this volume. The 
total amount paid during the year for kindergarten salaries 
was $121,237.55. 

CHARACTER OF KINDERGARTEN WORK. 

The educational work of the kindergarten is carried on 
by means of games, occupations, songs and gifts. In the games 
of the kindergarten the child enters into the spirit of the play 
and acts its character. He is the farmer who scatters the 
seed, the smith who hammers the iron, the bird that flies to its 
nest. Many of the games are based on the activities which 
enter into and control the child's daily life. He gains his first 
insight into the vocations of life. In play he adjusts his ac- 
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tions to those of others. The games of the kindergarten teach 
the first lessons of self-subordination and companionship in 
joint work. 

The games initiate the child into intercourse with those 
who are his equals in age and who have equal claim with him 
for consideration. Courtesy to others and correct manner of 
intercourse with others, become a daily habit. The games fur- 
nish a means of giving, in a delightful way, the exercise of the 
body which the growing child needs. The songs which ac- 
company the games stimulate the correct use of English. They 
enlarge the child's thoughts, widen his experiences and enrich 
his vocabulary. 

The occupations of the kindergarten such as weaving 
paper mats, folding papers, stitching, moulding in clay, etc., • 
train the hands. They develop in the child's mind the ideas 
of number, and lay the foundation for arithmetical work. To 
teach a child how to work with his hands is to teach him les- 
sons of self-control. 

Among the most important apparatus used in the Kinder- 
garten for the instruction of the child, there are what the 
casual observer might call building blocks. They consist chiefly 
of wooden blocks, cubic and oblong in form. Froebel called 
them ''gifts." 

The **gifts" are a series of studies on solid forms, which, 
in addition to culture, in some directions similar to those 
enumerated above, lay the foundation for mathematical and 
geometrical reasoning. 

They assist in training the sight in the correct perception 
and naming of colors and of forms, and their possible and 
larmonious combination. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Organisation of the District Schools, The elementary 
schools maintained for the pupils who have not reached the 
grade of the High Schools, are called District Schools. Each 
of these schools is under the charge and supervision of a Prin- 
cipal. 

School Districts, To each school is assigned a definite 
territory or district of the city and all public school pupils liv- 
ing within such territory are required to attend the schools in 
whose district they reside. 

Sessions. The scholastic year commences on the first 
Monday in September and continues, exclusive of the Christ- 
mas holidays, for forty consecutive weeks. The school year 
is divided into four quarters of ten weeks each. Promotions 
are made every quarter. The school sessions are held on each 
week day except Saturdays. There are two daily sessions, the 
first commencing at* 9 o'clock a. m., and closing at 12 m. ; the 
second commencing at 1 :10 p. m. and closing at 3 :25 p. m. 

Number of District Schools. At the close of the school 
year there were in operation 94 district schools. 

Enrollment. A full statement of the enrollment and at- 
tendance in the district schools will be found in Table "E" 
printed in the latter part of this report : During the past year 
the total enrollment in the District Day Schools, white and 
colored, was 82,369 children. 

COURSE OF STUDY OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

The course of study in the district schools, is eight years, 
although many pupils complete the work in less time. The 
primary grade is called the first grade, while the highest is 
called the eighth grade. After having finished the eight grades, 
pupils are ready for the High School. 
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A year of kindergarten instruction precedes the work of 
the eight grades. 

In the primary grades reading is the most important 
study. 

The language work of the First and Second Grades, and 
the spelling of the first three grades, are based on the reading 
lessons. Arithmetic in the first and second grades is of an 
oral character, and introduces the child to problems with small 
numbers. 

The tabulated statement on the following page shows the 
distribution of the work over the eight years and the text- 
books used in each grade. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Organisation, Manual Training in the Public Schools 
begins in the kindergarten with the weaving of mats, folding of 
paper and the other occupations. So-called "made work'' 
which means the making and decorating of a variety of objects 
from paper and board is required in all the grades of the dis- 
trict schools and forms part of the lessons in drawing. In 
the first six grades the boys and girls receive instruction in 
manual training jointly. In the seventh and eight grades, the 
boys and girls form separate classes in carpentry and cooking 
and sewing respectively. 

The boys in the seventh and eighth grades of the district 

schools receive, once a week, instruction in a well-equipped 

carpenter shop, which is under the charge of a teacher trained 

especially for this work. The girls of these grades receive 

at the same time lessons in sewing or cooking. Each lesson 

lasts about one hour and a half. There are ten such carpenter 

shops and kitchens located in various schools of the city, and 

the neighboring schools send their boys and girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades once a week to such center. These centers 
are usually located in large district schools, but there are also 
two centers, the Eads Avenue and the Gravois Avenue manual 
training schools which are in buildings by themselves. 
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Lessons on the hygiene of cooking are imparted. Some of the 
topics that are studied are, the digestibility of various kinds of 
food and how food may be made more digestible through 
cooking. The girls learn how to set a table and how to wait 
on guests. These lessons cultivate neatness, refinement, good 
taste and good manners. The course in domestic science is 
of considerable importance as a preparation for life. It leads 
every girl to respect more fully her household duties and to 
] erform them more intelligently. 

The Organization of Domestic Science Classes. The or- 
ganization of instruction in Domestic Science is similar to that 
of Manual Training. Each girl in the seventh grade receives 
weekly one lcss6n in sewing, each girl in the eighth grade re- 
ceives a course of lessons in cooking. Each of the centers of 
Domestic Science instruction is under the charge of a teacher 
who has received special preparation for her work. In addi- 
tion to this five special teachers of sewing are employed. 

Iixtra Scii'ing Teachers. The increase in the enrollment 
continues to tax the capacity of the manual training and 
domestic science rooms. It has been possible to relieve this 
])ressure by employing extra teachers in sewing, the number 
of girls in these grades being larger than the number of boys. 
These extra teachers of sewing go to those schools in which no 
center is located, so that the classes there need not go to the 
central school. 

KXHOI.LMENT AND ATTENDANCE IN MANUAL TRAINING AND 

DOMESTIC sfclENCE. 

The following table of enrollment in the Manual Training 
and Domestic Science classes during the last six years shows 
the growth of this branch. The increase in the attendance in 
the Manual Training and Domestic Science Course during the 
past six years is nearly one hundred per cent., and is due 
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chiefly to the fact that the enrollment in the higher grades of 
the District Schools has grown very much. 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN MANUAL TRAINING. 

1906-07 1905-06 1904-05 1903-04 1902-03 1901-02 

Boys 4346 3615 3308 2947 3151 2253 

Girls 5723 5567 5003 3543 3188 2858 

Total 10069 9182 8311 6490 6339 5111 

The attendance during the same years was as follows : — 

Boys 3020 2864 2756 2467 2427 1767 

Girls „ 4099 4257 3941 2979 2682 2034 

Total 7119 7121 6697 5446 5109 3801 

MANUAL TRAINING ENROLLMENT. 

The following table shows the enrollment and attendance 
at each of the Manual Training and Domestic Science centers 
during the year 1906-1907. 
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THE COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 

Manual Training begins with the making of simple ob- 
jects of wood, and leads to more difficult bench work. The 
course is graded not only in regard to the difficulty of the tasks, 
but also in regard to the principle that the work must initiate 
the boys, by graded steps, in the use of the various tools. 

Each boy makes a working drawing of the object he pro- 
poses to produce, and then proceeds with his bench work in 
accordance with the drawing or blue print. There is con- 
siderable training for the faculties of the boys in this method 
of hand work. The careful planning of the size, dimensions 
and form of the article, the definite fixing of an idea in the 
mind, the projecting of the work mentally, so to speak, before 
it is produced in wood ; the watchful industry and care required 
in making the object, the exercise of intelligent will power 
Involved in giving to the material the shape which the mind 
has planned — all these contain training of the highest educa- 
tional value. There is an element of education even in 
the pride which the boy takes in the completed articles which 
he has made, the satisfaction of having completed by his hand 
what his mind had planned. The love for "doing" — for pro- 
ductive activity which Manual Training inculcates is of life 
value. Professor Woodward has well said in advocating 
Manual Training Schools: "Send the whole boy to school." 
Manual Training certainly energizes the whole mind and body. 

THE COURSE IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The Domestic Science lessons impart to the girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the district schools, instruction in 
sewing, darning, patching and in the cutting, making and fit- 
ting of plain garments. There is also instruction in cooking, 
which includes elementary lessons in Chemistry (how the food 
changes in cooking, the properties of albumen and starch, etc.) 
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SALARIES cm MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

TEACHERS. 

The salaries paid to teachers of manual training rise from 
a minimum of $880.00 the first year to a maximum of $1,300.00 
the fifth year of service. The corresponding salaries for dom- 
estic science teachers are from $800.00 for the first year to 
51,040.00 in the fourth year. 

Total amount paid in salaries to Manual Training Teach- 
ers in the white district schools for year ending June 30, 1907, 
$8,345.70. 

Total amount of salaries of Domestic Science Teachers 
in the white district schools, $8,543.45. 

PERISHABLE MATERIAL FOB MANUAL TRAINING. 

The perishable* material for the work of the manual train- 
ing classes is furnished by the Board without cost to the pupil, 
and consists of lumber, nails, etc. 

The amount expended during 1906-7 for perishable ma- 
terial in manual training classes in the district schools was 
$1,490.60. 

EQUIPMENT OF DOMESTIC ROOMS. 

The equipment of a Domestic Science center consists of 
t general work table, with twenty-four individual places fitted 
with all necessary kitchen utensils for work, a gas range, sink 
and apparatus for hot and cold water. 

The cost of such equipment exclusive of plumbing and gas 
fitting is approximately as follows: — 

Fumiture permanently in room _ „ _ $ 294 50 

Dining table and thirty chairs -... 17 10 

Wooden utensils for cooking — 7 86 

Graniteware -.. 15 00 

Crockery ~. 7 1^ 

Tinware _ _ _ 26 00 

Total - - „ _....- $ 367 64 
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COST OF PERISHABLE SUPPLIES FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The cost of the perishable supplies in Domestic Science, 
such as meats and vegetables, sewing materials, etc., in the 
district schools, was $2,283.09, or about fifty cents per year 
for each girl in attendance. 

The Supply Commissioner purchases these supplies as 
far as feasible in bulk and distributes them to the various 
schools. For the kitchen supplies an allowance of ten cents 
per half-quarter, or eighty cents per year, for each pupil belong- 
ing to the center is made and the articles needed are purchased 
daily or weekly by the teacher. 

COST OF MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
IN THE WHITE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

The total expense for maintaining the instruction in 
Manual Training and Domestic Science in the white district 
schools during the past year was $17,358.52. 

This does not include expenditures for manual training 
and domestic science at the High schools and the Industrial 
School. The average cost per pupil, based on the average 
weekly attendance and excluding cost of equipment in the vari- 
ous centers, was $3.97 for Manual Training, and $2.98 for 
Domestic Science. 

Cost of Instruction Domestic Science, District Schools: 
Salaries « $9,440 45 

•Supplies ....._....._......>».. „...». ^^.^...^........».^_^.^_M..^~~~M tijioo {j9 

Equipment 241 79 

Total Cost of Instruction Domestic Science, Dis- 
trict Schools $11,965 33 

Cost of Instruction Manual Training; District Schools: 

Supplies 1,743 53 

Equipment >. 2,258 60 

Total cost of Instruction Manual Training, District 

Schools . ^ $13,411 23 

Total, Manual Training and Domestic Science $25,376 56 
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INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Organisation. Instruction in physical culture is imparted 
by the regular teacher of each room. There is a general 
director of gymnastics and a corps of specially trained in- 
structors who spend all their time in visiting the schools at 
regular periods, and not only instruct the teachers in correct 
methods and movements, but also personally conduct the classes, 
so as to show what work is expected. In all the buildings 
erected during the past eight years, broad, well-lighted corri- 
dors, from eigthy to a hundred feet long, furnish room for the 
gymnastic exercises. In the district school buildings erected 
v/ithin the last two years special gymnasiums equipped with 
proper apparatus are provided. 

Eight of these gymnasiums, four for boys and four for 
girls have been opened during the past year. They are located 
in the Shepard, Sigel, Lafayette and Farragut Schools. The 
gymnasiums have a floor space of 75 ft. x 24 ft., are 13^ ft. 
high and can accommodate fifty pupils. 

Instruction in the gymnasium is given to the four higher 
grades. Each room has two lessons of thirty minutes per week. 

The work in the gymnasium is conducted by the regular 
teachers under the direction of the special instructors of physi- 
cal training. 

Course of Study in Physical Culture, The course of 
study in physical culture advances by carefully graded move- 
ment, from the simple marches and games of the kindergarten 
to the more complicated exercises with wands, dumb bells and 
Indian clubs, suited to youths of fourteen or fifteen years. 
The exercises are given daily. 

There is a special course of study for use in buildings equip- 
ped with g}'mnasiums. 

Printed courses of study are placed in the hands of every 
teacher and the supervisors who visit each room at regular 
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intervals show the exercises to the teachers and pupils and 
inspect their practice. 

The yearly salaries paid to the special instructors who 
supervise the lessons in Physical Culture in the District Schools 
and who teach all day are from a minimum of $1,212.00 to a 
maximum of $1,300.00. 

The minimum yearly salary of the General Director of 
Physical Culture is $2,000.00, and the maximum, $2,200.00. 

In the high schools there are specially trained teachers of 
gymnastics, men and women, who devote their whole time to 
this work. Gymnasiums equipped with modern apparatus, 
shower baths, etc., are provided. 

INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 

Importance of Music as a Branch of Instruction. Music 
has a place in the curriculum of the public schools on account 
of its beneficial and refining influence on the child. 

Singing is beneficial to the child, even when looked upon 
merely as a physical exercise. It strengthens the lungs and 
the organs of the throat. With the acceleration of respiration 
and circulation which the act of singing involves, the whole 
body is invigorated. Singing improves the clearness, fullness 
and distinctness of articulation, and is a powerful help in giv- 
ing to the child full control of his mother tongue. The words 
of the songs, as well as the music, contribute to the culture of 
the pupil. 

The songs he learns become the heritage of the child, his 
possession for a lifetime to which he returns again and again 
with renewed pleasure. Nothing is more securely lodged in 
man's memory than the songs of his youth. 

The words of a song receive a more emphatic meaning 
through the beauty and soul-moving force of the music. What 
lover of his country would tolerate for a moment that public 
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school children should grow up without the knowledge of the 
great patriotic hymns of the nation, which they gain through 
their instruction in music ? The singing of "America" or the 
**Star Spangled Banner" or any of our great national hymns 
is not the ultimate cause of patriotism, but they are centers 
round which the child's patriotic sentiment clusters and grows. 

Children have a strong emotional nature and singing re- 
fines and gladdens their lives. They like it. It is a relief in 
the monotony of schoolroom work. It is cheer and recreation 
and makes the child return refreshed to his lesson. It is a 
spiritual tonic that dispels fatigue. It helps in the discipline 
of the room ; the ugly mood of a boy is dissolved and vanishes 
m the course of the lesson in singing. It unites the class in a 
common effort and is one of the great helps of the teacher in 
gaining control of her pupils. Singing in the school is of life 
value. The ability to enjoy good music, opens the gates of the 
soul to the purest and richest pleasure which is given to man 
to cheer him on his road through life. 

ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 

The instruction of the children in singing is in the hands 
of the regular teachers of each room. To help and lead the 
regular teachers, the Board of Education employs special in- 
structors whose entire time is given to visiting the schools for 
the purpose of supervising the musical training of the pupils 
and to give model lessons for the guidance of the teachers. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY IN SINGING. 

The practice of singing in the public schools commences 
with the simple songs in the kindergarten. In the primary 
grades, songs of more advanced character are learned by rote. 
This leads to the teaching of the musical scale and its conven- 
tional representation by means of notes. From this point 
children are taught to sing by note. 
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As soon as the children's voices are sufficiently developed 
the conception of harmony is introduced and two-part singing 
is taught. In the upper grades, where the voices admit of it, 
three-part songs are introduced and the children take great 
delight in the study and reproduction of some of the classical 
compositions. 

The yearly salaries of Music Supervisors vary from a 
minimum of $520.00 paid to a female assistant supervisor who 
gives a half-day daily to the work, to a maximum of $2,200.00 
paid to a male supervisor who gives his entire time. The total 
salaries of the special instructors in music in the district 
schools during the past year has been $6,386.95. 
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SCHOOL BATHS. 

Shower baths are installed in the Jefferson and the Henry 
Schools. These districts are very densely populated and are 
filled chiefly with small houses, most of which lack bathing 
facilities. The establishment of baths in these schools is not 
only a sanitary benefit but is of educational importance. The 
forming of proper habits of life is a blessing to the children. 
The cost of equipment and maintenance, including towels, bath- 
ing suits, and the salary of an attendant for each school was- 
$572.68 at the Henry School and $592.95 at the Jefferson 
School. 

The way in which the baths are conducted makes them 
not only a comfort and pleasure to the children, but is the 
means of imparting training in the amenities of civilized life. 
Since a number of children take baths simultaneously, simple 
bathing suits are provided. An attendant is present during 
the whole time the shower baths are used. In winter the 
water is heated to the correct temperature. 

While it is entirely at the option of the children whether 
they will avail themselves of the bathing facilities offered by 
the school, the baths have been used to their full capacity and 
every week about 1,000 children enjoy them. The baths in the 
Henry School were opened on May 13th, 1907, and were ift 
operation from then until the end of the term. 
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STATEMENT OF COST OF THE BATHS. 

Term 1906-1907. 
(a) Installation. 

• 

Henry Jefferson Total 
Installation of dressing booths $349 00 $ $ 349 00 

(b) Maintenance. 

Henry Jefferson Tots^l 

Bathing suits and towels 157 04 157 04 

Laundering of towels, soap, etc _ 23 45 124 62 148 07 

Salary of attendant ($40 per month) „.^ 43 19 468 33 511 52 



ToUl $572 00 $592 95 $l,16i 63 

Number of Baths given the Children during Term 1906-1907. 

Jefferson School: 

Number of baths per day 200 

Number of baths per week l,OOo 

Number of baths per year 40,000 

Henry School: 

Number of baths per day 260 

Number of baths per week 1,300 

The hours for bathing are from 8:00 to 3:30 daily on 
school days. Each set of pupils using the baths is given 
25 minutes, including the time for dressing and undressing. 
Only one set of pupils occupies the room at any time ; no chil- 
dren dress while others are bathing. The children avail them- 
selves of the bathroom in regular order, the pupils of No. 1 
on Monday morning, etc. No child is compelled to bathe, but 
very rarely does any one refuse. The pupils are happy to have 
the opportunity of bathing regularly. 

Parents and friends of the school are unanimous in the 
opinion that the introduction of the baths has brought about a 
very beneficial change in the children, both as to health and 
care of their personal appearance. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM. 

The educational museum excludes from its collection all 
material which is simply of exhibitive value, and at the same 
time adapts itself to facilitate and complete the instruction of 
the children in the regular school lessons. The following de- 
scription illustrates the uses that are made of the Museum 
collections in the schoolroom. 

Geographical Illustrations. — Geography presents to the 
children many important facts of real life. They learn to un- 
derstand how human industry and the whole life of man is 
dependent on climate, soil and location. 

The museum makes instruction in geography a reality to 
the children. Through the handling of the objects themselves or 
through the inspection of photographs and stereoscopes, they 
see the things they are talking about in their lessons or read 
about in their books. 

When they study about the Cotton States for instance, 
the museum furnishes specimens of the cotton plant in its vari- 
ous stages of growth. Stereopticon views give to the child a 
vivid idea of the cotton fields, the way in which they are 
worked by the laborers, of the harvesting and the preparation 
and shipping of the cotton bales. The manufacture of cotton 
cloth is shown in samples and pictures. By these illustrations 
the geography of the cotton states becomes more instructive, 
more interesting and real. It imparts richer and more per- 
manent information. 

Illustrations for Science Teaching. — The district schools 
give instruction in the elements of science. Without provision 
for objective illustration, nature study ceases to be a study of 
nature and becomes a study of words. Instruction in the ele- 
ments of science has suffered in the past through the absence 
of adequate illustration, and although the teachers through 
their individual efforts have done much to remedy this defect, 
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the need of the better appartus has been felt by every one who 
was required to teach the subject. 

The museum is doing much to supply facilities for science 
teaching. There is a sufficient number of sets of physical ap- 
paratus, divided into about two hundred collections, according 
to subjects, and every school can be supplied with the appar- 
atus which is so absolutely necessary for the successful teach- 
ing of the elements of Physical Science. With the help of the 
museum collections, no child leaves the elementary school with- 
out some knowledge of the forces of nature, steam, electricity, 
magnetism, heat, etc., which are taught with the aid of the 
apparatus furnished by the museum. 

Classification of the Materials of the Museum. — The 
museum contains the following classes of materials: — 

(1). G>llections of geographical, scientific and industrial 
specimens and illustrations. 

(2). Relief maps, tellurians, charts and other apparatus, 
to be used in connection with the lessons in geography, etc. 

(3). Specimens of plants, animals, and minerals, for 
science teaching, including large-sized sectional models of 
plants and large-sized colored representations. There are 
many well mounted collections of birds of Missouri that will 
make all the children familiar with their appearance and name. 
The city child reads about the common birds of the country 
but not one in ten has ever seen them, or would know them if 
he saw them. With the extensive use which the schools have 
been making of these collections, it will soon be true of every 
child in the city that he can name any bird that he is likely to 
see in the parks or fields. 

(4). A collection of art objects and other models which 
are used as models for classes in drawing. 

(5). A very large classified collection of stereoscopic 
views sent to the schools in connection with the geographic and 
science illustrations. 
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(6). A large and well classified collection of lantern 
slides with the necessar>! apparatus to show them on the screen. 
These collections are sent to the schools with an attendant in 
charge of the lantern. Many schools hfcve lanterns of their 
own and send for the slides which they desire to use. 

(7). Several full sets of apparatus for the study of-ele- 
rrientary physics in the district schools. Every set contains 
about 80 collections each illustrating some topic in physics or 
physical geography. 

(8). Historical illustrations. Large pictures of Greek 
and Roman life for High School instruction. 

(9) . Specimens of manual training work from the schools 
of France, Sweden and other countries. These specimens are 
studied by classes of hoys as well as by the teachers. 

(10). Large collections of children's school work and of 
work of the High and Normal schools for the professional 
study of the teachers are contained in the museum. Also edu- 
cational documents and reports which were donated by foreign 
governments. 

(11). The World's Fair exhibit of the St. Louis public 
schools, including the photographs of children and schools and 
the written work and drawings of the pupils. Much of this 
exhibit, as far as it contains specimens written, drawn or made 
by the pupils is renewed from time to time. 

(12). A pedagogical reference library of the leading 
works on education and teaching for the use of teachers. A 
reading room is kept open in the Museum. 

(13). The leading current educational periodicals for the 
use of teachers. 

WAYS OF UTILIZING THE MUSEUM MATERIAL. 

The material of the Museum for the lessons in geography, 
history, nature study, reading and art, has been divided into 
systematic "collections." Each collection represents a special 
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lesson and contains the objects, materials, and pictures that can 
be used by the teacher in giving instruction on the topic in 
question. These collections are sent daily to the schools upon 
requisition of the principal. A delivery wagon carries the col- 
lection for which requisition has been made to the school, and 
calls again for its return after three days. 

Teachers visit the museum and inspect and often select 
personally the collection which they desire to use for their 
classes. 

The museum is open throughout the year from 9 a. m. to 
5 p. m. every day except Sunday. The pedagogical reading 
room is open to teachers from 3 :30 p. m. to 5 p. m. daily, and 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on Saturdays. 

The catalogues of the museum are not merely enumera- 
tions of the specimens in the museum, but are arranged so as 
to suggest to the teacher how to use the collections in connec- 
tion with the lessons of the school room. The following ex- 
tracts from the printed catalogue will show the principle ac- 
cording to which it is arranged : — 

COLLECTION 1. 

Food Products — Wheat. 

Cultivated in all countries having a temperate climate. One of 
the staple foods of the civilized world. 

1. Wheat in heads, United States. 

2. Wheat in heads, bearded. United States. 

3. Red winter wheat. United States. 

4. White spring wheat. 

5. Frances and Barletta wheat, Argentine Republic. 

6. Spelt, hard-grained variety of wheat, Western States. 

COLLECTION 2. 

Wheat Products. 

1. Wheat bran. Coarse outer coating of wheat which, after 

grinding, is separated from the flour by sifting or bolting. 

2. Middlings. Coarser part of ground wheat. 
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3. Cracked wheat. 

4. Rolled wheat. 

5. Flour. 

COLLECTION 3. 

Illustrations of Wheat and Jl'heat Cultivation. 

1. Colored chart showing on a large scale the wheat plant and 
its parts. 

§ 

2. Stereoscopic views. Various phases of wheat industry in 
different countries, sowing, reaping, etc. 

3. Map of principle wheat-producing countries. 

COLLECTION' IDO. 

The Lever and its Uses. 

Apparatus: Simple lever, fitted with two weights. Test by 
putting weights at different distances, so as to balance in each. Prove 
that if load is further from pivot (fulcrum), power must also be 
further. Also, the contrary. Explain to pupils several uses of lever, 
such as crowbar, scissors, poker, the forearm, etc. 

COLLECTION 202. 

Solfd Expansion by Heat. 

Apparatus : Copper ball and ring, alcohol lamp or Bunsen burn- 
er. Test cold ball and ring. Show that ball passes through ring. 
Now heat ball over lamp. Note how hot ball will no longer pass 
through cold ring. Why so? What has happened to ball? Plunge 
ball into water to cool. Wipe dry. Now heat ring. Show that hot 
ring is a loose fit to ball. Why? Ask children if they have seen 
blacksmith put tire on wagon wheel. If so. i»et ^nme one to tell how 
it was done. 

COLLECTION 2r).1. 

Advanced Geograf^hy page 1'). — Presence i>f Salt iv U'ater. 

Apparatus: 4-inch platinum wire plier-^. Bunsen burner, or alcohol 
lamp, some brine, hydrant water. Dip wire inti> brine and hold in 
flame. Note yellow color. When color disappears, dip wire into 
hydrant water and repeat. Dno- yellow color reappear? If so, 
what does hydrant water C'^iit.ii!i? llow. thou, do you account for 
*^salt lakes?"' 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
MUSEUM AND TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 1906-1907. 

1. Maintenance. 

Salary Custodian $1,000 00 

Salary Asst. Custodian, Sept. to July 

1st 350 00 

Salary Driver 720 00 

Salary Packer 450 00 

Allowance for Horse and Wagon 236 30* $2,756 30 



2. Equipment. 
(a) Means of taking care of Material and Circulating it. 

Care of Horse and Wagon $ 71 20 

Show Cases and Boxes for Circulation 346 70 

Jar?. Bottles and Corks 74 01 

Typewriter 70 00 $ 561 91 

(b) Material. 

Charts, Colored Pictures and Maps 127 65 

Mounted Mammals and Birds, Insects. 

Minerals, Etc 516 74 

Phillipine Exhibit _ 49 50 

Minerals 3 80 

Stereoscopic Views and Lantern Slides . 259 50 

Miscellaneous Material 226 24 $1,130 13 

3. Teachers* Library and Reading Room. 

Books $ 324 39 

Bookcases 42 00 

Subscription for Educational Periodicals.. 35 20 $ 401 .jO $4,349 93 

Amouut of Material and its Use: 

Xo. of circulating collections and dupulicates contained in 

the Museum 1.S18 

No. of collections sent to the schools 11,830 

No. of books in the library 3.300 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

High School Teachers. Each high school is under the' 
charge of a principal whose entire time is devoted to super- 
vision and management. The salary for this position is 
$3,750.00. There is also an assistant principal at a salary of 
$2,576.00 on whom devolves a part of the administrative work 
and who, in the absence of the principal fills his place. 

The faculty of instruction is made up of teachers whom 
the rule of the Board rank according to the length and char- 
acter of their services as follows : There is one Head Assist- 
ant for each eight assistant teachers of lower rank. The maxi- 
mum salary paid to a head assistant is $2,180.00. There is 
one First Assistant to each eight assistants. The maximum 
salary paid a first assistant is $1,980.00. There is one 
Second Assistant for each two assistants of lower rank. The 
maximum salary of a second assistant is $1,640.00. One- 
half of the assistant teachers of lower rank than Second As- 
sistant may be Third Assistants with a maximum salary of 
$1,360.00. All the remaining teachers shall be Fourth As- 
sistants with a maximum salary of $1,080.00, or Fifth Assist- 
ants with a maximum salary of $920.00. Special Assistants 
may be appointed at salaries ranging from $1,300.00 to 
$1,500.00. 

SESSIONS. 

The sessions of the High Schools are held on each week 
day of the scholastic year except Saturdays, commencing at 
9 :00 o'clock a. m., and closing at 2 :30 p. m., with a recess of 
thirty minutes in the middle of the dav. 

Number of High Schools. There are four High Schools 
in the City of St. Louis — three for white and one for colored 
students. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Two of these High Schools are of recent construction. 
The McKinley High School was opened in January, 1904, and 
the Yeatman High School in September, 1904. These two 
schools contain not onlv recitation rooms, laboratories and other 
equipment, for literary and scientific High School work but 
also the full equipment of a Manual Training School, such 
as carpenter shops, wood turning rooms, forges, moulding 
rooms, and well equipped rooms for machinery work. There 
is in each of these two schools a full equipment for the train- 
ing of girls in Domestic Arts and Science, consisting of rooms 
for sewing, fitting and garment making, for millinery work^ a 
laundry room and kitchen. In order that full opportunity may 
l>e given for adecjuate training in commercial studies and work, 
eacli of the high schools contains rooms specially fitted there- 
for. — one as a business office with counting house desk and 
windows adjacent, one for typewriting and stenography and 
others for penmanship. 

The total cost of the McKinley High School Building is 
as follows: 

The Building (1004) $298,90139 

Heating, Plumbing, Electric Work, Black- 
boards, etc 88,345 37 



Original Cost of Building $387,246 75 

Additional Building (1905) 59,209 82 



$446,456 58 



Equipment : — 

A. Laboratories $ 10,615 25 

B. Drafting room, business rooms, 

librar>'. etc _ 10,682 16 

C. Auditorium, gymnasium 3.504 64 

D. Manual training rooms _... 29,166 11 

E. Domestic Science nx)ms 6,249 95 

]•'. Kitchen and lunch rooms 5,468 20 

(i. Power plant, lighting fixtures 13.920 15 

H. Furniture and metal lockers 14,726 98 94,333 38 



Total cost, exclusive of ground $540,789 96 
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The Sumner High School for colored students is also sup- 
plied with manual training and domestic science equipment, 
so that it is, probably, the best equipped high school for colored 
students in the West. 

HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The district of the McKinley High School includes the 
portion of the city lying south of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
tracks and Poplar Street. The district of the Yeatman High 
School includes the portion of the city which lies north of 
Easton Avenue from the citv limits to Warne Avenue: thence 
to North Market Street, which forms the boundary to Jefferson 
Avenue ; thence to Cass Avenue which forms the boundary to 
Eighteenth Street. l>etwcen Eighteenth and the Mississippi 
River the district of the Yeatman High School extends South 
to Poplar Street. 

The Sumner High School for negro pupils has the entire 
citv for its district. Its enrollment is 3()5. Further informa- 
tion concerning this school will be found under the topic, 
"Schools for Colored Pupils." 

HIGH SCHOOL, COST OF MAINTENANCE. 

It costs $328,0;32.J)S per year to maintain the high school 
system of St. Louis, or $HT.13 for each student. Of this cost, 
about two-thirds is spent for teachers salaries and one-tliircF 
ior text-borl 5 and other incidental?. 
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SCHOOLS. 
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HIGH SCHOOI, ENHOLLMEXT AND .ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment of pupils in the High Schools includ- 
ing those received in January by transfer froin the grammar 
schools was 4.838, of whom 1.8(i0 were boys and 2.!)78 girls, a 
relative percentage of 38 and (i^ of the total enrollment. In 
other words, nearly two-fifths of the pupils enrolled are boys, 
and a little over three-fifths are girls. 
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INCREASE IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 

Large increase in attendance followed immediately 
upon the opening of the new High Schools and demonstrated 
that High School enrollment depends largely on the location 
of the buildings, and on the facilities offered. As long as there 
was but one central high school building, the enrollment was 
small, but when new high schools were placed in the various 
parts of the city, making them easy of access to the different 
sections of our community, the enrolhnent increased rapidly. 
The following table will show that when the McKinley High 
School was opened, and by its location made High School 
Training more accessible and attractive for the southern part 
of the citv, there was an immediate increase of nine hundred 
students, in the High School enrollment. 



TABLE SHOWING GROWTH IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 

(Including those coming from the district schools in January.) 

1880. Total High School Enrollment 943 

1885. " 835 

1800. •• 1,482 

1895. " •* " " 1,967 

1000—1. " „... 2,349* 

1001—2. '• " *• " 2,683 

1002—3. " '• " •• 3,186 

1003—4. " " " '• 4.078t 

1004—5. '* '* " " 4,3941: 

1905—6. '* " " •• 4,487 

1906—7. " 4,838 

* Figures of 1000 an-i following years include colored High School. 
t McKinley High School opened. 
t Yeatman High School opened. 
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It appears from the preceding table that in the short period 
of six years, from 1900 to 1007. the high school enrollment has 
more than doubled. If wc look at a period of twenty years, it 
has risen to five times the initial enrollment, from 835 in 1885 
to 4.S38 in 190T. While this is a phenomenal growth quite out 
of proportion to the gain in the total enrollment of the ele- 
mentary schools, it is not an unexpected growtli. Admission 
to the high school was not encouraged in the earlier years, but 
rather restricted by stringent conditions and severe tests, be- 
cause the funds of the Board were insufficient to maintain an 
expensive system of high school education. The great gain in 
the high school enrollment makes it by no means abnormal. 
It simply makes up for the past deficiencies in enrollment and 
places our city in a more favorable condition than formerly, 
when compared with other cities. 

The following table shows the high school enrollment in 
some of the largest cities and compares it with the registration 
in the elementarv schools: 



TABLE SHOWING HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The rapid increase in the high school enrollment has led 
the Board of Education to take the first steps toward the erec- 
tion of a new high school on Union Avenue. The site for this 
purpose was purchased several years ago, and it is the intention 
to proceed with the construction of the building during the 
school year, 1907-1908. 

The Central High School on Grand Avenue lacks the facil- 
ities for a manual training course. The Board of Education, 
in recognition of the great importance of manual training, and 
believing that every high school should offer the opportunity 
of such instruction to its students, has determined to erect a 
new building adjacent to the Central High School, containing 
full equipment for advanced manual training work. This ad- 
dition is to be finished in the summer of 1908. The following 
description is taken from the Building Commissioners report 
to the Board (Proceedings, Vol. XIV., page 1102 ) : 

The high school addition is a three-story fire-proof build- 
ing of shop construction, with finished brick walls inside. Its 
size is about 82 feet by 140 feet. The distribution of the 
rooms is to be as follows: 

First Floor: Machine shop, 32 ft. by 85 ft.: forge room, 
32 ft. by 7G ft. ; moulding room 32 ft. by 45 ft. : a tool and 
supplies room ; instructor's office ; toilet and wash room. 

Second Floor : Woodworking shop, 32 ft. by 65 ft. : a 
woodturning room, 32 ft. by G2 ft. ; three mechanical drawing 
rooms, two 32 ft. by 32 ft. and one 32 ft. by 45 ft. ; a tool and 
supplies room ; instructor's office ; toilet and wash room. 

Third Floor : Three sewing rooms, 32 ft. by 32 ft. ; a 
kitchen 32 ft. by 45 ft. ; three rooms for drawing and art work, 
each with top and north light, 32 ft. by 32 ft. ; instructor's 
office : toilet and wash room. 

The first and third floors are connected with the main 
building by corridors, or covered walks. 
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The plans for the addition adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation carries with it certain very necessary and extensive al- 
terations of the main building. Its ventilation is at present 
very defective and an entirely new ventilating system is there- 
fore to be installed, including new radiation and piping. The 
large rooms in the east part of the building, which had been 
changed into poorly adapted recitation rooms under the pres- 
sure of over-crowded attendance, such as existed a few years 
ago, will be restored to their original size and converted into 
laboratories, study halls, and commercial class rooms, for 
which purposes they are well adapted. 

The basement will be utilized for g>^mnasiums for girls, 
locker rooms and toilet rooms. The central court will be 
utilized for a boys' gj^mnasium. It will be covered with roof 
and skylight just above the first-story windows. The floor 
space of the new gymnasium will be 44 feet by 104 feet. A 
swimming \k>o\ for boys will be located in the basement. 

GRADUATION FROM THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Two classes are graduated every year from each. of the 
high schools. The total number of white students who fin- 
ished the high school course during 1907 was 408. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of students graduated in each 
course of instruction: — 
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NUMBER OF GRADUATES FROM THE HIGH SCHOOLS FOR 
WHITE STUDENTS. 



Teachers Preparatory Course 

Classical Course 

Scientific Course 

Commercial Court* 

General Course „ 

Art Course — 



ToUl (or 
the Year 

1906-07. 



McKlNLEY HiCH. 



Teachers Preparatory Cour 
College Scientific Course,.,.. 
College Classical Course,.... 

Manual 1* raining CootSt- 

General Course 

Art Course — ..- 

Scientific Course . 



Yeatmam High. 



Manual Training Course..... 

General Course 

An Cojirsc 

Commercial Course .. 



College Scientific Course ... 
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The preceding annual report contains a survey of the 
number of students who have graduated from the public high 
schools. In the following table, the percentage of boys and 
girls in various classes given, showing that while the number 
of boys is relatively smaller than that of the girls, there is a 
growth in the ratio of the boys. 



RATIO OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE GRADUATING CLASSESw 



YEAR. 


Total No. 

of 
Graduates. 


Percent- 
age of Boys 
in Class. 


Percent- 

aire of Girls 

in Class. 


1897 -.. 


204 
176 
227 
209 
216 
214 
218 
251 
282 
331 
408 


17 
27 
34 
30 
31 
26 
34 
33 
28 
31 
31 


83 


1698 - — 

1899 „ 

1900 


73 
66 
70 


1901 _ „ 


69 


1902 .-. 


74 


1903 


66 


1904 „ 


67 


1905 

1906 ~ 


72 
69 


1907 „ 


69 



SCHOLARSHIPS. 



The high schools of St. Louis have been the recipients of 
very valuable favors from some of the leading colleges and 
universities in the shape of scholarships granted to meritorious 
students. Washington L'^niversity in particular has offered to 
many students scholarships which enabled them to go through 
college after leaving the high schools. These scholarships are 
a great encouragement to the high school students and stimu- 
late close application to the studies and encourage praiseworthy 
ambition. The following statement as to the character and 
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number of these scholarships has been prepared by Mr. \V. J. 
S. Bryan, Principal of the Central High School : 

The Central High School has been granted scholarships 
by Washington University, Brown University, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Washington and Lee University, Virginia University, 
Northwestern University, Tulane University. Westminster 
College, Central College, Smith College and Wellesley Colleg , 

In each case the scholarship exempts the student from 
payment of tuition. Washington University scholarships and 
the Brown University scholarship are for four years tuition ; 
the others, for one year's tuition. 

The scholarships of Washington University and Brown 
University are perpetual. The scholarships of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Smith College, Wellesley College, and Northwestern 
University are annual and competitive. The Washington and 
Lee University, the Tulane University, the Mrginia University, 
the Westminster College, and the Central College scholarships 
are offered annually or at the pleasure of the several institu- 
tions. 

The scholarships are awarded on the record of pupils ap- 
plying and on the endorsement and recommendation of the 
principal, and generally cover a period of one year. 

Washington University oft'ers each year one four year's 
scholarship to each graduating class of each city high school. 
Besides the scholarships, pupils recommended by the principals 
of the three high schools or by the Superintendent of Instruc- 
*tion of the Board of Education are entitled to such of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Sanitary Commission scholarships, thirty in 
number, as are not awarded to descendants of Union Soldiers. 
Financial inability is a weighty consideration in making the 
award of these scholarships. 

Brown University offers the proceeds of a S5,000.00 en- 
dowment, given to establish the ^Marston scholarship, which 
yields annually $'?oO.OO, or about $100.00 over and above tui- 
tion fees, for the maintenance of the holder. 
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Chicap^o University gives annually twenty-five scholar- 
ships to affiliating schools outside of Chicago, on recommenda- 
tion of principals. The choice is determined by the prepara- 
tion of pupils. Each school is allowed to present one candi- 
date. These scholarships covter the annual tuition fee of 
$l-?0.00. 

The Alumnae Associations of Smith College and Welles- 
ley College during the school year lOOt)-; awarded to pupils 
of the Central High School chosen in competition with pupils 
of other schools of the city, public and private, scholarships 
exempting tlie holders from payment of one year's tuition. The 
candidates were recommended by the principal and were 
selected by a committee appointed for the purpose, who met 
the young women and were fully informed of their four year's 
record. 

The St. Louis Alumni Association of \*irginia University 
has given at different times two scholarships to pupils of the 
Central High School. These scholarships exempt the holder 
from payment of tuition and are given on recommendation of 
the principal and on the approval of the candidate by the Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association. 

The Xorthwestern University oft'ers comf>etitive scholar- 
ships to bo awarded to graduates of recognized High Schools, 
who meet the requirements in full and intend to pursue work 
during one year amounting to fifteen hours, who are indorsed 
by the principal and teachers of the school, who have a meas- 
ure of health and strength justifying the expectation of efficient 
service and have manifested sound character, intellectual grasp, 
initiative, personal force, and enterprise. These scholarships 
exempt the holders ivnm payment of tuition not including 
matriculation and lalx)ratory fees. 

Washington and T-ee University has for three years past 
cffered a scholarship to be awarded to one of the best students 
prepared to enter the university. The value of the scholar- 
siiip is Sr'>0.00. The holder is exe:npte«l from payment of 
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tuition fee in the academic and engineering departments of the 
University for one year. 

Tulane University, offered in May, 1905, a scholarship to 
be awarded to the male pupil having the best record. This 
scholarship exempted the holder from payment of tuition fees 
of eighty-five dollars. 

Westminster College last year offered a scholarship to be 
awarded to the male graduate having the highest record for 
the four years. This scholarship exempted the recipient from 
payment of tuition. 

Central College last year offered a scholarship to be 

awarded to the male graduate having the best record for the 

four years. The value of this scholarship was fifty dollars. 

At the present time scholarships are held by pupils of the 
Central High School in Washington University, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Brown University, Virginia University, Smith Col- 
lege, and Wellesley College. 

Scholarships are of advantage to the High School as they 
afford incentive to high scholarship and aid deserving pupils 
who might otherwise have difficulty in going to college because 
of the financial inability of parents to support them. They are 
of advantage to the Universities giving them, as they attract 
high grade pupils who might go elsewhere or might not be 
able to attend college at all on account of financial inability. 

THE STUDIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

There are nine courses of study in the high school cur- 
riculum of which each student when he enters the school is 
required to choose one. Each course covers four years. All 
the courses have some subjects in common, such as English, 
Algebra, Geometry, Botany, Physiology, Physics, History, and 
every pupil is obliged to study them. Other subjects, such as 
Chemistry, Drawing, German, French, etc., are found in some 
courses only, and not in others. Hence, in selecting a course, 
the student has a limited choice of the subjects he wishes to 
studv. While he cannot select individual studies he can take 
the course which contains the subjects which he wishes to 
take up. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The new high schools are not exclusively Manual Train- 
ing Schools; they are equally well fitted for the student who 
does not care to take up Manual Training in any form, and 
for the student who wishes to take a full course of Manual 
Training. It all depends upon his selection of a course. The 
new buildings are fully equipped high schools for every kind 
of high school work with a manual training course added. The 
pupil has the choice between taking exclusively scientific and 
literary studies, or of taking a full manual training course ex- 
tending over four years. 

The manual training course which the new high schools 
offer is equal in completeness and thoroughness to that of any 
Manual Training School or Manual Training High School. 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDV IN MANUAL TRAINING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESIGNING. 

The following courses of study in Manual Training and 
Domestic Science prepared by !Mr. G. B. ]\rorrison, Principal 
of the McKinley High Sch<x)l and his assistants, show in a 
tabulated form the work which is mapped out for the four 
vears of the course. 
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Exercises Illustrating 
the Process. 


Principles and Cottage and other 

objects. 
Design of Hasps. Door Knocker. 

Shoe Scraper, Finger Plate, etc. 


Ellipse, Cycloid, Spirals, Helix, 

etc. 
Design of Hat and Coat Hooks, 

Door Knocker. 

Cams, Cycloidal and Involute, 
(Bevel and Worm) Gears. 

Design of Lantern, Hanging 
Brackets and Table Lamps, 
Cups, Pots, Matcii Safes, 
Box Comers, Stamp Boxes, 
Trays, Ladles, Porringer, 
Ink Pot. Blotter Blocks, 
Sconce. Bon-Bon Box, Venetian 
Iron Work. 


Application. 

Architecture. 
Metal Work. 


Screws, Cams, Gears, etc. 
Metal Work. 


Machine Drawing and Design. 
Metal Work. 
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Application. 


General. 

Meats, fish, vegetables, salads, 

desserts. 
Ices, sherbets, creams. 
Breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 

teas and receptions. 


Study of 


Chafing dish cookery. 
Fancy dishes. 

Froxen desserts. 
Menus. 
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and 

Fourth. 
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Burns, scalds, wounds, sprains, 
dislocations, fractures, faint- 
ing, drowning, asphyxiation, 
poisons. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LUNOH ROOMS. 

The Board of Education has established lunch rooms in 
the high schools, which are conducted under its own manage- 
ment and in which luncheons are sold to the pupils at cost. 
The reasons which led the Board to adopt this policy was an 
educational one; it seemed best for the health of the pupils. 
The long distance which many pupils must travel to reach the 
nearest High School and the tax on the physical powers of 
the adolescent students which the serious mental effort of high 
school work involves cause a natural demand for some warm 
and freshly prepared food for the noon-day luncheon. The 
plan adopted by the Board to carry out its plan is as follows : — 

A manager for each lunch room is appointed and engages 
the help necessary to prepare and serve the food. The purchas- 
ing officer of the Board buys the materials. The luncheons 
are sold to the pupils at low prices, which, just cover the cost 
of material and the salaries of the manager and help. The 
lunch rooms are self-sustaining. 

The rooms in the new high schools in which luncheon is 
served are located in the basement and contain a large and well 
lighted kitchen with ranges, ovens and all modern appoint- 
ments for roasting and cooking on a large scale; there are 
refrigerators and store-rooms. Each lunch room is equipped 
with tables and chairs and accommodates about 600 pupils at a 
time. 

No food is served which is not healthful as well as pala- 
table. As a matter of course, no pupil is under any constraint 
to buy at school nor is he discouraged to bring lunch from 
home. He may combine the two plans by bringing luncheon 
from home and buying a plate of soup or cup of coffee in 
school. 

An increasingly large number of pupils made use of this 
service and the business far transcended the original estimate. 
In the McKinley and Yeatman High Schools, it became neces- 
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sary to serve luncheon at two different times, although 500 to 
600 people can be served at a time. 

There is good social training in the fact that the pupils 
sit down together for their noon-day meal without any appar- 
ent restraint. The marked deporum combined with freedom 
of social intercourse, the absence of any appearance of boister- 
ous disorder, makes the lunch period a very interesting spec- 
tacle for the visitor. It has become not only a practical pro- 
vision for the comfort of the students, but an educational feat- 
ure in the life of the schools. 

COST OF LUNCH ROOMS. 

The following report of the Supply Commissioner on the 
receipts and expenditures of the lunch rooms from September, 
1906, to June 14, 1907, shows that all expenditure, save that 
for building and equipment, is entirely covered, and a small 
margin of profit has accrued. It is not the aim of the Board 
to derive a profit from the sale of luncheons. The experience 
of the past has demonstrated that the lunch room is a great 
convenience and a safeguard to the pupils, and that it can be 
maintained without any expenditure of the public funds. 

While the total receipts have amounted in that time to 
$31,155.31, the total expenditures, including salaries, has been 
$29,796.26 leaving a profit of $1,359.05. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES IN THE 
LUNCH ROOMS MAINTAI.VED BY THE BOARD, FOR 1906-1907. 

Receipts : 

Teachers College $ 1,558 50 

Central High School 8.798 98 

McKinley High School.' 12.231 95 

Yeatman High School 8,50:. 88 

Total receipts $31,155 31 
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Expenditures : 

Teachers College $ 1,521 65 

Central High School 8,562 58 

McKinley High School 11,572 31 

Yeatman High School 8,139 72 

Total expenditures $29,796 26 

Profit 1,359 05 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF COST OF LUNCH ROOMS. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

Total receipts $ 1,558 50 

Expenditures : 

Salary of Manager $ 100 00 

Help 430 95 

Groceries and supplies 990 70 

Profit. 

Total expenditures $ 1,521 65 $ 36 85 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Total receipts ^... $ 8,798 98 

Expenditures : 

Salary of Manager $ 800 00 

Help 2,134 45 

Groceries and Supplies 5,628 13 

Profit. 

Total Expenditures $ 8,562 58 $ 236 40 

MCKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Total Receipts „ $12,231 95 

Expenditures : 

Salary of Manager $ 800 00 

Help 2,246 25 

Groceries and supplies 8,526 06 

Profit. 

Total Expenditures $11,572 31 $ 659 64 
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YEATMAN HIGH SCHOOU 

Total Receipts $ 8,565 88 

Expenditures : 

Salary of Manager— $ 800 00 

rielp ~ — - — ~ .......^^^....^..^^ 1|831 55 

Groceries and supplies 5,508 17 



Profit. 



Total Expenditures $ 8,139 72 $ 426 16- 



Net Profit >. $ 1,359 05- 
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PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS. 

ORGAXIZATIOX. 

The Board of Education maintains Public Evening 
Schools which are open during the winter months to young 
men and women between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
years. There are evening schools in which the elementary 
stiidies are taught. There are also evening High Schools in 
which instruction in a number of High School studies is given. 

ELKMENTARY EVENIXG SCHOOLS. 

The evening schools offer a good common school educa- 
tion, and enable any young man or woman to make up de- 
ficiencies in early school training. 

Instruction in drawing, especially mechanical drawing, 
is of great importance in the evening schools. It forms an 
indispensable aid in a large niunber of industries and me- 
chanical vocations and the ver^- best instructors are engaged 
to enable the yoiuig men and women to spend the few months 
which they can devote to .self-improvement, in the most 
profitable way. 

Many mechanics liave derived a competent knowledge of 
(Irav/ing from these schools, and there is direct evidence of the 
usefulness of this kind of evening school training in various 
vocations. 

Practical bookkeeping is another branch of evening school 
instruction. 

S])ecial instruction is i)rovided for foreigners who desire 
to learn the English language. 

KVEXIXG TIir.H SCHOOLS. 

There are two evening high schools for white students 
which furnish a contituiance of the course of education in the 
district schools. There are also High School classes in the 
evening schools for colored pupils. 
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The evening high school has a two years' course, and 
includes the ordinary high school studies, such as mathematics, 
ancient and modern languages, and history. It also teaches 
subjects of commercial importance, such as stenography and 
typewriting. 

EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Great care is used by the Board in making appointments, 
and the ver>' best teachers employed in the day schools are 
selected for this service. Evening school teachers having 
done successful work are reappointed the next year, if they are 
willing to serve. In this way, the Board of Education has 
gradually trained a corps of instructors who are experienced 
and efficient in evening school work. Under the system of 
selecting teachers, which prevailed many years ago, good in- 
instruction in the evening schools was next to impossible. 
Teachers were changed every year, and in their appointment 
charitable considerations outweighed educational require- 
ments. Frequently the selection was made rather in considera- 
tion of the need of the teacher than the need of the student. 
The great improvement in the evening schools is due in no 
small degree to the abandonment of this pernicious system of 
selecting teachers. 

SALARIES OF EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The salaries for Evening School work are as follows, for 
whole evening school term of sixty evenings : — 

Evening High School Principals $300 00 

High School Assistants « 240 00 

** District School ) a rooms or more _ 240 00 

Principals, ) less than 5 rooms „ 210 00 

District School Assistants „ _ 150 00 

Drawing Teachers _ 2K) 00 



n 



** 



The total amount paid to Evening School teachers, as 
will appear from one of the tables below, was $20,685.50 for 
1906-r. 
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COST OF MAINTENANCE OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 

(The figures are taken from the Auditor's Report.) 
The total cost of the maintenance of all of the evening 
schools during the past year was $22,845.13 or $8.00 for each 
pupil. The various items of expense are as follows: 

Teachers Salaries ^ $20,685 50 

Janitors Salaries 1,410 45 

Text-books ^ 364 16 

Stationery 325 02 

Supplies ^.^ 60 00 

Total „ $22,845 13 

LENGTH OF SESSION OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The Evening Schools begin with the sixth week of the 
School year (about the second week of October) and con- 
tinue for twenty weeks. There are three sessions per week, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from seven to nine 
o'clock. In Districts where a large Jewish population resides, 
Thursdays are substituted for Fridays. 

Students can be admitted to an evening school at any 
time by applying to the -principal. Good conduct and punctual 
attendance are required. 

ADMISSION TO THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Applicants for admission to the evening high schools, 
must produce a certificate of graduation from the district 
evening schools or other evidence of sufficient preparation. 

TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Education supplies the books of the evening 
school course free of charge. The books used in the day 
schools are also on the evening school list. In addition there- 
to the Board has introduced the following: — 

The Young Citizen, by C. F. Dole. 
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First Book in American History, by Edward Eggleston. 
Stepping Stones in Literature. Books III to VIII in- 
clusive. 

METHODS OF EVENING SCHOOL TEACHING. 

The work in the Evening schools is to some extent, 
individual instruction since it is not possible to grade the 
classes as exactly as in the case in the dav schools. Some 
students require fuller explanation of the lesson and more 
extensive assistance than the average of the class or the 
brighter students. The fact that the Board furnishes text 
books free of charge, makes it possible for the teacher to meet 
the need of special help to individual pupils by assigning to 
the class a profitable reading lesson while the few slower 
students receive the help which they need. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The course of study in the evening schools covers three 
years of elementary school work and two years of high school 
instruction. 

The evening district schools give instruction in the fol- 
lowing studies: English, reading, writing, arithmetic, the 
elements of geography and history of the United States. In 
most of the evening schools there arc classes in drawing and 
classes in bookkeeping. 

The course of study of the evening high schools includes 
the following subjects: English language and literature, 
algebra, geometry, physics, the elements of chemistry, draw- 
ing and bookkeeping. There are classes in Spanish, German, 
Latin, stenography and typewriting. 

The Board of Education authorizes the addition of new 
studies of useful character to the high school course when 
the need arises. If twenty qualified pupils apply for in- 
struction in a high school study of technological character, it 
is the intention to make provision for them. 

The following is the evening school course of study : — 
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TABLE SHOWING ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN THE EVE- 
NING SCHOOLS. 1906-1907. 
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TABLE EVENING SCHOOLS— COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 

OF ATTENDANCE. 
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TABLE — OCCUPATION OF PUPILS IN THE EVENING 

SCHOOLS, 1906-1907. 



MALES. 



Apprentices _.. 

Bakers „ 

Barbers - 

Barkeepers 

Basketmakers — 

Blacksmiths ™. 

Bookbinders 

Boxmakers „ 

Brewery Boys _.... 

Bricklayers 

Brushmakers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers „ 

Candymakers ^ 

Carpenters 

Carriagemakers 

Cash Boys— 

Cigarmakers 

Gerks 

Dentists 

Druggists 

Engineers 

Engravers ^ 

Errand Boys 

Factory Boys 

Finishers 

Foundry Boys 

Gasfitters _ 

Glassworkers _ 

Grocers 

Harnessmakers 

Hucksters 

Ironworkers ^ 



73 

11 
10 

6 

1 
10 

6 
11 

7 
15 

2 
19 
26 

7 
83 
12 
49 
24 
571 

1 
16 

3 

16 

154 

360 

13 

33 

1 

8 
17 

4 
13 
10 



Janitors 

Jewelers _ 

Laborers 

Machinists ...^ 

Manufacturers — 

Masons — 

Mechanics 

Messengers 

Millers ~ 

Moulders 

Newscarriers , 

Office boys - 

Painters ~.. 

Photographers ~. 

Plasterers ^.... 

Plumbers 

Porters 

Printers ~ -.... 

Saddlers 

Shoemakers 

Store Boys 

Students in German schools. 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Tinners 

Tobacconists 

Trunkmakers 

Waiters 

Miscellaneous 

No occupation 



19 

8 

387 

117 

12 

5 

151 

3 

1 

5 

57 

249 

31 

2 

2 

17 

78 

99 

2 

74 

102 

4 

50 

49 

20 

10 

5 

20 

361 

96 



Total - 3,630 
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TABLE —Continued. 



FEMALES. 



Dressmakers 
Housegirls .. 
Laundresses 

Milliners 

Nurses 

Saleswomen 



34 
99 
83 
24 
25 
88 



Seamstresses 77 

Stenographers 35 

Miscellaneous ~ 693 



Total 



..1,158 



Total males.-... 

Total females. 

Total 



3,630 
1,158 
4,788 
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SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PUPILS. 

Organization: The Board of Education maintains sepa- 
rate schools for the education of colored children in con- 
formity with the requirements of the law of the State which 
prohibits the teaching of colored children in schools attended 
by white pupils. The teachers and principals of these schools 
are colored people. The general supervision and special in- 
struction in music, drawing and physical culture, are in the 
hands of the same corps of supervisors as provided for the 
white schools. 

The course of study for the colored schools is the same 
as that in use in the schools for white children, and the 
standard of accomplishment is the same. 

The colored schools are as follows: — 

Number of rooms. 

Sumner High School ^ - ^ 19 

L'Ouverture School 22 

Dumas School — 19 

Simmons School 15 

Dessalines School ~ » 11 

Attucks School - 11 

Banneker School — ^... 11 

Wheatley School 9 

Delany School 6 

Garnett School 3 

Aldridge School 2 

Vashon School ^ 1 

St. Louis Avenue School 1 

Kindergartens are conducted in the large colored District 
Schools. The conditions of the home life of the these chil- 
dren render the refining and developing influences of the 
kindergartens of special value. 
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THE SUMNER HIGH SCHOOL FOR COLORED YOUTHS. 

The Sumner High School is devoted to the instruction 
of colored children. The equipment which the Board of Edu- 
cation has provided for Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
Cooking, Sewing, etc., is unusually complete. The Sumner 
High School also offers a teachers' training course for such 
of its female graduates as desire to adopt this vocation. The 
entire supply of young teachers for the colored schools is 
drawn from this source. 

Manual Training and Domestic Science form an important 
part of the instruction imparted in the Sumner High School. 
The girls are taught cooking and sewing: the boys learn 
mechanical drawing, wood-work, iron-forging and machine- 
shop work. Great interest is taken by the pupils in these 
branches, and the good results of instruction are manifest. 
Manual training inculcates respect for labor and trains the 
intelligence through work. It imparts skill to hand and eye 
and trains the minds. 

The following tables show the enrollment of the colored 
high school : — 
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NUMBEB OP GRADUATES, SUMNEE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Of the students in the Sumner High School, S9 girls and 
10 boys graduated during the year 1906-07. The Normal De- 
partment of the school graduated 13 students who intend to 
become teachers in the colored schools of the city. 

SUMNER HIGH SCHOOL. 

KECORD OF HIGH SCHOttt. GKADVATIMG OJkSS. 
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SUMNER HIGH SCHOOL. 

COID OF NOKMAL CKADUAimG CLASS. 
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APPRENTICE TEACHERS IN THE COLORED SCHOOLS. 

To supply the colored schools with the best class of 
teachers obtainable is the best way of improving the instruc- 
tion of the children. The number of teachers graduating from 
the Sumner High School Normal Course has been for some 
time in excess of the number of vacancies that are to be 
filled. The young colored teachers on the eligible list have 
had to wait about three years before it was their turn to be 
called on to serve. During three years of cessation of all 
school work, much of what the candidate has learned may be 
forgotten. New improvements in the schools may be made, 
of which she remains ignorant. It would be much better, 
therefore, if the number on the eligible list could be reduced 
so as to enable the graduates to begin teaching soon after they 
finish the normal course in the Sumner High School. 

For this reason, the Board of Education has ordered that 

the waiting list of colored substitutes be reduced by making 

the number of students admitted to the normal course from the 

Sumner High School, smaller than it is at present. Six 

students per year are to be admitted, three from the January 

and three from the June class. The selection is to be made 

on the basis of the scholarship record of the high school 

graduates. By this arrangement, only the very best scholars 

who pass through the Sumner High School will be admitted 
to the teaching profession. This plan, in course of time, will 
reduce the number on the waiting list, and it will also secure 
a better grade of teachers for the colored schools. 

In addition to this measure, the Board will require all 
graduates of the Normal Course of the Sumner High School 
to serve for a term of one year or less as apprentice teachers 
in some district school, so that they may be efficient and well 
informed on the practical work of the schoolroom. A simi- 
lar arrangement has prevailed for many years in the Teachers 
Colleg:e for white students and has given great satisfaction. 

The colored apprentice teachers will receive during the 
time of their apprenticeship a remuneration at the rate of 
$100.00 per year. 
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THE GALLAUDET SCHOOL. 

A PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

The "Gallaudet School" is a free public day school main- 
tained by the Board of Education for the education of deaf 
children. This school was established in order that children 
so afflicted need not be sent away from their homes and 
families to the state institution. The State of Missouri makes 
the proper provision for the education of deaf children in an 
institution located at Fulton. The children received 
in the State Institutions are well taken care of, and the school 
in Fulton not onlv furnishes instruction, but free board. 

The enrollment in the Gallaudet School during the past 
year has been 44. For the instruction of the deaf children 
the Board has employed four teachers, including the princi- 
pal, and the school has been conducted during the year with 
an expenditure of $4,011.8(5, excluding cost of repairs and re- 
construction. Of this amount, $3,845.30 has been for salaries, 
$82.96 for heating, $75.45 for books and material, and $8.15 
for furniture, gas and other expenses, which, with an enroll- 
ment of 44 pupils, makes the cost per pupil, based upon the 
number enrolled, $91.17 for the year. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The Industrial School, formerly known as the House of 
Refuge, is an institution maintained by the municipal govern- 
ment of the City of St. Louis. Its control is vested in a Board 
of Trustees and its management is entirely independent of the 
influence of the Board of Education. 

The Industrial School is maintained by the city as a home 
for two classes of children up to the age of sixteen years : 

(a) It is an asylum for orphans or children who have 
no home and depend on the city for support, also children 
whose parents are unable to take care of them, are sent to this 
institution. The department of the Industrial School that 
receives children of this kind is called the "maintenance de- 
partment." It should be borne in mind that this class of chil- 
dren has not been guilty of any wrong. It is simply their 
misfortune that they are without a parent's support. 

(b) There is another class of children received by the 
Industrial School, who are sent there for violation of some law 
or city ordinance. These children form what is called the 
"delinquent department" of the Industrial School. Both white 
and colored children are sent to this institution. 

In accordance with the law the children of the main- 
tenance and of the delinquent department are housed separate- 
ly and remain separated, as far as possible, in their work and 
duties. They are instructed in separate rooms and classes. 

By mutual agreement between the Board of Trustees of 
the Industrial School and the Board of Education, the lat- 
ter took charge of the school instruction of all of these chil- 
dren, in September, 1905, under a contract, which will termi- 
nate June 17, 1908. 
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Under the terms of this contract the Board of Education 
is to have full control of the children during school hours 
while the Board of Trustees appointed by the city govern- 
ment has their control during the other hours of the day. 
By this arrangement, the Board of Trustees and its officers 
stand in place of the parent who sends a child to a public 
school maintained by the Board of Education and delegates 
to the teacher the control of such child during school hours. 

The Board of Education adopted the following principles 
for the conduct of the school: — 

1. The school at the House of Refuge is to be considered one of 
the public schools of the city, and like all other public schools, it is 
to be under absolute control of the Board of Education and its officers, 
and subject to the Rules of the Board of Education. 

2. The Board of Education assumes the schooling of those chil- 
dren only that are of legal school age. 

3. The children from six to fourteen years of age are to receive 
a whole day's instruction during ten months of the year, and a half- 
day's instruction during the summer months. 

4. Children fourteen years of age and older are to receive a half- 
day's instruction daily, part of the classes, to be taught in the forenoon 
and part in the afternoon, as the Board of Education or its officers 
may direct. 

5. The school is to be organized on the basis of assigning separate 
school rooms to the white and colored children and, as far as is 
feasible to the maintenance and delinquent children respectively. 

6. The Superintendent of Instruction is authorized to devise a 
course of study adapted specially to the practical needs of the chil- 
dren of the House of Refuge and to its conditions. 

7. In consideration of the difficulty of grading all the children and 
the necessity of paying individual attention to each child, the quota 
of children to each teacher should be, approximately, thirty. 

8. Principal and teachers should be appointed for the scholastic 
year of ten months. There should also be a principal and corps of 
teachers for the summer months. By this arrangement it will be 
optional with the regular teachers to teach ten or twelve months, and 
it will be easier, in this way, to fill the positions with competent 
teachers than if it were required of each appointee to teach twelve 
months per year. 

10 
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In assuming charge of the school, the Board of Educa- 
tion realized that the needs of children confined in this insti- 
tution required that teachers should be selected who possessed 
the best educational skill and the strongest womanhood. The 
salaries were made higher than those paid in the District 
Schools, thus making it feasible to select some of the best and 
strongest teachers in the city. 

TEACHERS SALARIES, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 1907-8. 

The salaries paid to the teachers are as follows : 

For the Regular School Year of 40 weeks. 

Principal $ 2,600 00 

Assistants (all day) 1,056 00 

Assistants (half day — I hours ) 920 00 

Manual Training 1,300 00 

Domestic Science 1,000 00 

Kindergarten Director (all clay ) 1.000 00 

Kindergarten Director (half day) 660 00 

Kindergarten Paid Asst. (all day) 660 00 

For the Summer Term — Eight weeks. 

Principal (half day) 250 00 

Assistant (half day) 136 00 

Man. Training and I)om. Sci. (half day) 136 PO 

Kg. Director and Pd. Assts. (half day) 136 00 

COST OF PUBLIC EDrCATIOX 1 X THE IXDISTRIAL SCHOOL, 1906-7. 

Equipment : 

Portable blackboards $ is 67 

Portable buildings 1T:> ;;o $ 103 97 



Domestic Science equipment i? 5 40 

Manual Training equipment 13 00 is 40 



Total equipment $ 212 37 
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Maintenance Salaries : 

Principal and teachers $14,144 05 

Kindergarten teachers 1,020 00 

Domestic Science teacher 041 10 

Manual Training teacher 1,300 50 $17,414 65 



School Room Supplies: 

Operating supplies $ 10 HO 

Kindergarten supplies 21 42 

Text-books 103 30 

Stationery 201 14 

Educational supplies 52 63 

Reference books 7 80 

Supplementary reading 112 72 $ 509 31 



Manual Training Supplies: 

Domestic Science supplies $ 142 54 

Manual Training supplies 250 30 $ 401 93 



Total maintenance $18,325 80 

Total expenditures during the year, 1906-07 18,538 20 

Average number of pupils belonging. 332. 

Total cost of maintenance per pupil per year r. 55 20 

Co'>i per pupil based on total expenditures 55 84 
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TABLES SHOWING ENROLLMENT FOR THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

AND THE AGES OF THE PUPILS, FOR THE 

SCHOOL YEAR DURING 1906-1907. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL TABLES SHOWING PUPILS' CON- 
TINUANCE IN SCHOOL. 

From July 1, 1906 to July 30, 1907. 
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Total 725 

Number enrolled in summer course and not included in enrollment 

for regular school year 27 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The public school in the Industrial School has now been 
under the control of the Board of Education for two vears. 
During this time, the training which the children have received, 
has been of the highest value for their future life. The course 
of study is carefully adapted to the wants and needs of this 
class of children. Much more stress is laid on manual training 
and the teaching of the household arts than in the other public 
schools. It is recognized that these children must be trained 
with a view of making them self-dependent when they leave 
the institution and to fit them for work in some vocation of 
life. The number in the classes is kept smaller than in the 
ordinary public school, so that more attention can be paid to 
the individual pupil. 

In regard to discipline and the building up of character, 
the school must supply more than the ordinary training. It 
must, in a measure, furnish a substitute for family and home 
training as well as the education of the school, since these 
children, unfortunately, grow up without the loving care of 
a home. 

In the delinquent department, the principal aim of the 
teachers is to secure the confidence and the good will of the 
boys and girls, to influence their moral nature and to bring 
about such a change in habits and character as may make 
them useful members of the community. The discipline main- 
tained in this school has been excellent. It has been effective 
without the application of violent means. The relations be- 
tween teachers and pupils are the most pleasant and cordial. 
The presence of an unusually fine corps of teachers has had 
a remarkable influence on the spirit of the school, and this in 
turn has had an elevating effect upon the whole institution. 

The principal and the teachers have extended their sphere 
of influence beyond the time for instruction by trying to make 
the life of the inmates after school hours more enjoyable and 
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useful. On Sunday afternoons and evenings, principals and 
teachers of the Industrial and other schools, and friends of the 
institution, give popular talks on interesting subjects, tell or 
read stories, or arrange concerts. The Public Library has es- 
tablished a branch in the Industrial School, and reading rooms 
have been equipped by the S.uperintendent of the institution. 
The Board of Trustees and the Superintendent of the Indus- 
trial School realize the fine influence of the public school main- 
tained in their institution by the Board of Education upon the 
children under their control, and thev have lent to the Board 
of Education and to the teachers the heartiest support and 
cooperation. Enough praise cannot be given Mr. A. P. 
Richardson, the Superintendent of the institution, for the 
constant support he has given to the principal and teachers 
of the public school. 
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VI. 

SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. 

The supervision of instruction in the public schools is 
vested in the Superintendent of Instruction, whose term of 
office is four years. The duties of this officer under the 
charter and rules of the Board are as follows: — 

1. The Superintendent of Instruction shall have charge of the 
Department of Instruction; he shall exercise a general supervision 
over the public schools, and see that the rules and regulations of the 
Board are obser\'ed. 

*2. He shall make regulations for the conduct of the schools, in 
conformity with the rules of the Board. 

.'{. He shall inform himself in regard to progress of schools in 
other places. 

4. All appointments, promotions and transfers of teachers shall be 
made only upon recommendation of the Superintendent and subject 
to the approval of the Board. 

;■). The introduction and change of text-books and apparatus shall 
be made only upon the recommendation of the Superintendent and 
subject to the approval of the Board. 

In tlie suix*rvision of instruction in the public schools the 
Superintendent is aided bv four assistant superintendents, ap- 
pcjintedbv the r>()ard of Education. The whole time of the 
Assistant Superintendents during the session of the Schools is 
occupied in visiting the various departments of the same, ex- 
cept when required by the Supcrintenrlent to assist him in the 
performance of other duties. 

The schools of the city ^re divided into territories as 
nearly ecjual as possible, each of which is under the special 
charge of one of the Assistant Superintendents. They make 
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weekly written reports of their visits to the various schools 
to the Superintendent. 

A formal conference between the Superintendent and the 
Assistant Superintendents take place once a week. At these 
meetings, information concerning the current work of the 
schools as observed by the assistant Superintendents during 
their visits is submitted. Means of rendering the work more 
efficient are discussed. The Assistant Superintendents obtain 
ruling on any doubtful question that they meet in their visits 
to the schools. Whenever the Superintendent deems it ad- 
visable, any or all of the other supervisors who have charge of 
special work, such as the kindergarten, primary grades, draw- 
ing, music, etc., are called into these meetings. 

These weekly conferences determine to a large extent the 
methods of instruction and of school administration. They 
give unity and system to supervision and improve the teaching 
and the discipline of the schools. 

teachers' meetings. 

Teachers meetings for the purpose of illustrating work 
in the different grades are held from time to time. The ad- 
vantages of such meetings are evident. Each teacher neces- 
sarily teaches in a room by herself and sees nothing of the 
similar work done by other teachers of the same grade. She 
has no means of extending and improving her professional 
skill by comparing her work with that of other teachers in- 
structing the same grade of children. The nature of the 
teacher's work separates her from those engaged in like em- 
ployment. Take, for instance, the case of the teacher of a 
class in the sixth grade. She can observe in her own build- 
ing the work of other grades but not of her own, since there 
is but one room of the sixth grade in her school. In conse- 
quence, she has little opportunity to observe the work of other 
teachers of her own grade and to gain the stimulus and in- 
centive that come from such observation. The meetings of 
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teachers of the same grades for the purpose of discussing 
and ilUistrating improved methods of instruction lead to a 
general improvement of instruction and to a wholesome emula- 
tion among the teachers to make the work of their own room 
equal to this high standard presented at the grade meeting. 

SALARIES OF SL'PERVISOHS. 

The salaries paid to supervisory officers, as set forth in 
the new salary schedule are as follows : — 

Superintendent $7,000 00 

Assistant Superintendents _ • 4,500 00 

Kindergarten Supervisor and Normal Instructor Maximum 2,500 00 

Nhisic Supervisor, Male " 2,200 00 

Music Supervisor, Female " 1^440 00 

Drawing Supervisor " 2,500 00 

Drawing Supervisor, First Assistant " 1,500 00 

Drawing Supervisor, Second Assistant " 1,240 00 

Writing Supervisor " 1,600 00 

Primary Supervisors " 1,550 00 

Physical Culture Supervisor ** 2,200 00 

Physical Culture Assistants '* 1,300 00- 
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LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS AND THEIR COST. 
As delivered to District Schools for the Year ending June 30th, 1907. 



Number. 'Cost per Book. 



Stepping Stones, 1st Reader 

Stepping Stones, 2d Reader 

Stepping Stones, 3d Reader 

Baldwin's 1st Reader 

Baldwin's 2d Reader 

Baldwin's 3d Reader 

Baldwin's 4th Reader 

Baldwin's 5th Reader 

Baldwin's 6th Reader 

Baldwin's 7th Reader 

Baldwin's 8th Reader 

Language Work , 

Lessons in English 

Modem Music Series, Primer 

Modem Music Series, Book I 

Modem Music Series, Book II 

Modem Music Series, Book III 

South worth- Stone Arith., Book I„... 
Southworth-Stone Arith., Book II... 
Southworth-Stone Arith., Book III. 

Reed's Word Lessons „ 

History, U. S. — Fiske's 

Elementary Geography 

Ad vanced_ Geography .^ „ 

Total '.'.. 



2,039 

1,425 

1,168 

2,145 

1,512 

864 

870 

961 

611 

619 

386 

.1,701 

3,639 

48 

2,850 

1,900 

972 

1,958 

1,844 

1,964 

4,223 

2,281 

3,704 

2,260 



$0,221/5 
.29^ 
.37 
.19 
.27 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.40 
.50 
.20 
.24 
.32 
.40 
.22^ 
.27 
.27 
.20 
.75 
.45 
.94 



Total Cost. 

$~ 452^ 66 
423 94 
432 16 

407 55 

408 24 
259 20 
261 00 
288 30 
207 74 
210 46 
131 24 
680 40 

1,819 50 

9 60 

684 00 

608 00 

388 80 

440 55 

497 88 

530 28 

844 60 

1,710 75 

1,666 80 

2,124 40 

$15,488 05 



Note: — The total amount given above includes rebound books. 
The cost of new books delivered to the district schools, including the 
Industrial School, during the year was $12,534.33. 

For the purpose of preserving the text-books as long as 
possible, the Board of Education - operates a book bindery ^ 
where damaged books are repaired and rebound. This bindery 
is now located in the old Clay School Building, Eleventh and 
Farrar streets, which can no longer be used for ordinary 
school purposes. 

The Board fonnerly advertised annually and awarded a 
contract for the rebinding of books. By the present method, 
however, the work is done in a more economical and satis- 
factory manner. 

Wherever contagious disease develops in the house of a 
child who has in its possession books belonging to the Board, 
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the principal is authorized to burn all such books as may con- 
vey the contagion and report such action to the Superin- 
tendent. 

CONTRACTS FOR EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES. 

The educational supplies, such as pens, pen-points, pencils, 
crayons, erasers, paper, ink, etc., are contracted for by the 
Board of Education every year in May or June. After confer- 
ring with the Superintendent of Instruction, the Supply Com- 
missioner prepares lists and samples of the articles wanted and 
advertises for bids. The bids are opened by a committee of 
the Board of Education and tabulated by the Supply Commis- 
sioner. Immediately afterwards, the samples offered by bidders 
are tested by committees of teachers, principals and experts ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent and w^orking under his direction. 
This mode of testing and selecting school supplies makes the 
teachers who have to use the material, the judges of its quality. 
The composition of the committees of teachers and experts is 
not known until the day when the materials and supplies are 
tested, so that the judgment of the committees may not be 
influenced by representations of the commercial agents. After 
receiving the experts' reports, the Superintendent makes his 
recommendation to the Board, which is thus based on the un- 
biased judgment of the committees of experts. 

The following regulations which were agreed upon by 
the Supy)ly Commissioner and the Suj>erintendent of Instruc- 
tion are observed by the committees of experts in testing and 
selecting the educational supplies at the yearly letting : 

REGl'LATIONS FOR OjMMITTEES OF PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS THAT ARE 

TO TEST THE SUPPLIES. 

ORDER OF PROCEDIRE. 

( a ) Chairmanship of Committees. 

Fir^t : 1 he C(jmmittte '-hoiild orj^anizc; the person whose name 
\*s firM in the li^t of tht Committee to act as cl airman of the same. 

20 
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(b) Test Samples Independent of Price. 

Second : Obtain the samples appertaining^ to the supplies assigned 
to the Committee from the Supply Commissioner, making a record of 
each sample received. 

Third: Test each sample on its merits, keeping a record of the 
results of such test. Where the Board submits a sample to the bid- 
ders, either the cheapest bidder on the sample should receive the 
award, or all the bids should be rejected. No award should be made 
in such case except to the lowest bidder. If the lowest bid is not 
satisfactory, all bids should be rejected. 

Fourth : Select the best sample offered and designate also the 
second best. 

(c) Ascertain Prices of Samples Selected. 

Fifth : After the best samples have been selected and the choice 
recorded in writing, obtain the price of the goods offered from the 
Supply Commissioner, and sec whether the difference in price, between 
the samples selected and other samples next in quality is sufficiently 
great to change the selection spoken of in the fourth paragraph, in 
favor of any article, which, while slightly inferior to the best offered, 
is serviceable and much cheaper in price. 

(d) Report of Committees. 

Sixth : The Chairman of each Committee should write a report of 
each kind of article or group of supplies assigned to the Committee, 
stating which is recommended as best, and which is second best, con- 
sidering both quality and price. 

(e) Record of Tests. 

Seventh: Keep a record of all the tests made, and leave it, to- 
gether with the preliminary report of selection regardless of price, men- 
tioned in the sixth paragraph, with the Assistant Superintendents in 
charge. 

(f) Return Samples to Commissioner. 

Eighth: Return all the samples properly wrapped and labeled to 
the Supply Commissioner, with the request to keep these samples until 
the Board has decided the award of supplies. No samples should 
be destroyed or distributed. 
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(g) Caution concerning Agents. 

Ninth: The members of the various committees are requested not 
to talk to agents or outsiders about the recommendations which they 
are to make. 

(h) Report to Superintendent 

Tenth: The Assistant Superintendents in charge will kindly for- 
ward the result of the Committees* investigations and tests to the 
Superintendent on the day following the meetings of the committees. 

(i) Detaching Trade-Marks from Samples. 

Eleventh: Before any sample is submitted to the committees, 
the Supply Commissioner should be requested to detach from the 
samples the trade-marks, names and labels, which show the manu- 
facturer or persons offering any sample for competition, so that the 
opinions of the experts in the various committees shall clearly and 
exclusively be based on the merits of the articles, without any knowl- 
edge of who offers the sample in question. For this purpose, each 
sample should be marked with a number by the Supply CommissioQer 
after the firm name has been removed. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 

During the summer of 1907, the Board of Education 
maintained two vacation schools in the eastern portion of the 
citv where the homes are in a crowded condition and little 
space is left for the children for outdoor recreation. The fol- 
lowing plan was adopted for their establishment : 

1. Location of Vacation Schools. The Vacation Schools 
are to be maintained in the eastern part of the city oiily, 
where the homes are in crowded conditions and little space is 
left for the children for work or recreation. 

2. Their Purpose, The Vacation Schools are to meet 
a local, not a general, condition, namely, the relief of the chil- 
dren in the crowded down-town districts. The opening of the 
Vacation Schools is not intended as a first step for the es- 
tablishment of similar schools all over the city. This would 
entail a large expense and not meet any general need. 

Sufficient space for play and recreation for the children 
can be found in every other part of the city except in the 
eastern district where business houses now occupy the for- 
merlv vacant lots. 

The opening of the Vacation Schools is not to be con- 
sidered as a first step for all the public schools to extend the 
school year to twelve months instead of ten, and to make young 
children work at their studies throughout the year without 
intermission or vacation. 

The climatic conditions in our latitude render it advis- 
able to give to children a period of leisure, and freedom and 
exercise in the open air, during the hot summer months. Their 
work, during the remainder of the year, will be all the better 
for the months of vacation. 



■ i 
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3. Their Work, The work of the Vacation Schools is 
to consist largely of light manual work and occupations, of 
nature study and games. Of the school studies, only the 

• 

reading of books for entertainment and instruction has a place 
on the program. The drawing incident to manual training 
is also to be included. Such a course carries with it valu- 
able instruction through the work of the hand. 

When the older children receive instruction in the car- 
penter shops, the teaching will be in the hands of a well quali- 
fied instructor so that it may be of educational value. 

4. Baths. The baths in the Jefferson School are to be 
thrown open to the pupils of the vacation schools and kept 
in use during the term of the school. ' 

The Commissioner of School Buildings believes that it 
will be possible to put a temporary bath house in the yard of 
the Laclede School. 

5. Length of Session. The Vacation Schools are to 
open on June 24th, one week after the close of the regular 
schools and continue for six weeks. 

The hours of school are from nine o'clock until twelve, 
every morning, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

G. Corps of Teachers. There is to be a supervisor of the 
Vacation Schools, who shall be responsible for the conduct 
and management thereof. He shall, under the direction of 
the Superintendent of Instruction, plan the course of study 
and program for each school, and supervise the principals and 
teachers. He shall report to the Superintendent on the at- 
tendance, work, and efficiency of the teachers. 

There shall be a principal for each school and as many 
teachers as the work demands, provided that the quota of 
pupils for each paid teacher shall not be less than twenty-five. 
The supervisor is authorized, with the consent of the Super- 
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intendent of Instruction, to employ in addition to the paid 
teachers, a limited number of qualified volunteer teachers, 
such as istudents of the Teachers College, or of the senior 
classes of the high schools, who desire to take part in the work. 
To such volunteer teachers, no salary shall be paid, but their 
car fare is to be refunded. 

7. Salaries. The salaries for the whole term of six 
weeks are as follows: 

Supervisor ...._ $250 00 

Principal 80 00 

Teachers 60 00 

Assistant Teachers 30 00 

Volunteer Teachers Car Fare 

In addition to this, an attendant at the baths at a salary 
of $8.00 per week, and janitor service are to be provided. 

S. Materials. llie materials to be used for manual 
training and domestic science and for other manual occupa-. 
tions shall be furnished free. Books and schoolroom sup- 
plies shall be furnished free. 



1). Ages of Children. The ages at which children are to 
be admitted to the Vacation Schools are to be from six to 
fourteen years. 

The two vacation schools maintained during the summer ' 
of 1907, w-erc located in the Patrick Henry and Laclede school 
buildings and were placed under the supervision of Mr. Philo 
S. Stevenson, on whose report the following brief description 
of the conduct of these schools is based. 

Two buildings in the down-town district, the Patrick 
Henry School, on 10th and IHddle streets, and the Laclede 
School, on fith and Poplar streets, were selected as the loca- 
tions. 

The program for the daily work of the children was as 
follows: ^fanual Training, Housekeeping, Cooking, Games, 
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Drawing, Nature Study, Reed-Work, Raffia- Work, Bent Iron- 
Wire- Work and Sewing. 

The pupils were divided into Kindergarten, Primary 
(grades I and II), Intermediate (grades III, IV and V), 
and Advanced Classes (grades VI, VII and VIII). 

The lessons of the vacation schools were largely based on 
the principle of the cultivation of intelligence through the 
training of the hands. In the kindergarten were conducted 
the usual activities of the regular school kindergarten. There 
were classes for both boys and girls in Raffia-Work, in Games, 
Sewing, Drawing and Reed- Work. Girls in the Intermediate 
and Advanced Grades took lessons in Housekeeping and the 
oldest girls learned Cooking. The Bent Iron Work and 
Wood Carving were open to boys in the upper two grades, and 
the Manual Training was for the oldest boys. There were 
four recitation periods of forty minutes each per day. A 
twenty-minute period for Singing and Stor>' Telling opened 
the school session. Manual Training, Housekeeping and 
Cooking required two periods each, or one hour and twenty 
minutes. 

In the Patrick Henry School, which is a new building, ex- 
cellent provisions for lessons in Cooking were made. At the 
Laclede School, which is an old building. Kitchen and Laun- 
dry. Dining and Living Room and Bed Room were the three 
rooms into which, by means of curtains and screens, a class 
room had been converted — the desks of course, having been 
removed. 

At lx)th schools, pupils were instructed in the proper per- 
formance of the duties of a housekeeper. They were taught 
the details of washing, (rinsing, starching, blueing and dry- 
ing), ironing, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, polishing pans, 
washing dishes, cleaning windows, setting and serving a table, 
making a bed, hanging pictures, the care of lamps and chim- 
neys and keeping the rooms in order. 
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In the Nature Study Class, the pupils collected and 
mounted Zoological and Botanical specimens and made colored 
drawings of them. 

Games were introduced for both educational and social 
purposes. The instructor taught the children how to play 
checkers, dominoes, parchesi. backgammon, authors, 
geographicsil games (dissected maps and card games of coun- 
tries, cities, manufactures, products and races), history games 
of great names, battles, historical places, epochs and the names 
of the presidents, indoor baseball, charades, guessing and ob- 
servation games, prisoners' base, blindman*s buff, and many 
others. The material used for these games was selected so 
that it could be purchased at a slight expense. The purpose 
of this was to make it possible for every family to buy some 
one of the above games ( learned for the first time at the Vaca- 
tion Schools) for home amusement during the long evenings 
of the coming winter. This will tend to make home life more 
attractive and to give common interests to family life. 

Outings were taken on the first, third and fifth Fridays 
of the term. Carondelet and O'Fallon parks, and the Model 
Playgrounds at DeBaliviere and Lindell avenues were visited; 
the children played games or went botanizing under the leader- 
ship of the Nature Study teacher. On Wednesday of the last 
week, a public reception was held at both schools. 

There was also a Parent's Day when fathers and mothers 
were invited to see the work and the play of their children. 
Almost every teacher brought flowers on that day and every 
child took a bouquet home with him. Throughout the schools, 
a very friendly feeling existed between teachers and pupils. 
Cases of discipline were rare. One day's suspension from 
his classes was a sufficient corrective to the unruly pupil. 

The classes were small (about twenty-five children per 
teacher) compared with the regular public school classes, since 
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the work of the vacation schools cannot otherwise be carried 
on successfully. The regularly appointed teachers had the 
assistance of twenty volunteers from the Teachers College, the 
Central High School and from the regular public school corps 
of teachers and substitutes. These ladies served for different 
periods, many for the entire term of six weeks, with no re- 
numeration but their carfare. 

Constructive Manual Training work requires close per- 
sonal supervision from the teacher at all times. Often several 
groups of pupils in one room were busy at different designs, 
while the teacher was going from one group to another direct- 
ing and advising. When a volunteer had learned the work, 
her presence in the room greatly increased the accomplishing 
power of the class. 

About one hundred and fifty baths were given daily in 
the vacation school at the Patrick Henry, and about seventy- 
five at the Laclede, the smaller school, with a less adequate 
equipment. At the Laclede, a temporary bath house was 
placed in the yard just before the opening of the vacation 
schools. 

The following brief survey of the statistical records of 
the vacation schools mav be of interest : 

I. EXPENSES OF THE VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Salaries of Teachers $1,940 00 

Equipment 

Perishable Materials . .._ 

Expenses for baths — 

Salaries of two attendants . $96 00 

Soap, Laundering, etc 21 40 

Expenses for carfare, outings, etc 

Miscellaneous minor expenses, postage, etc 

IL ATTENDANCE AT THE VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Patrick 
Henry. 
Boys Girls 

Average Membership ir>0 288 

Average Daily Attendance _ 129 218 

Per cent of attendance 7 8 

Average belonging per teacher 28 

Number enrolled ~ 752 
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CHARLES M. FOSTER 



During the pail year, ihe public schools sustained a heavy 

loss through the death oE Mr. Charles M. Foster, Assistant 

Superintendent of Instruction, who deputed this life on July 
13. 1907. 

Mr. Foster was bom May 20. 1842, in Stockbridge, N. 
Y. He was graduated from Hamilton College. Clinton. N. Y.. 
in 1663. He entered Harvard University as a law student and 
received his degree in 1 866. He devoted hiimclF to the 
practice of law until 1870, when he took up teaching as his life 
work by connecting himself with the Hughes High School of 
Cincinnati, as teacher of [_^tin. A few years later he came to 
St. Louis, while Dr. W. T. Harris was Superinlendenl, and took 
charge of a large district school, the Humboldt, in the southern 
part of the city. In 188) he was elected assistant superin' 
tendent of the public schools, and he held this position for 
tweoty-six years, until the time of his death. 

Mr. Foster devoted his life with ceaseless energy to the 
promotion of the cause of education. He had a thorough 
knowledge of every detail of school work. He entertained 
I high educational ideals and labored untiringly to realize them in 

I the public schools of St. Louis. Modest and unassuming in 

I manner, he was iKocoughiv in earaeit in his work. His supervisory 

m activity was of the highest value in its efficiency and achievement 

1 of results. He had much sympathic appreciation for the teachers 

■ under his charge and the helpfulness of his supervision was 

I universally felt. It was his highest ambition to make the schools 

I which he supervised belter. The good influence of hii ptesence 

I in the schools is of enduring value. 
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A. VIII. QENBRAL EDUCATIONAL MATTERS AND 

DISCUSSIONS. 

THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW. 

In the last two decades the necessity of making the in- 
fluence of education reach those lower social strata where 
through ignorance or greed the children were deprived of its 
benefits, has lead to the enactment of compulsory attendance 
laws in many states. The following words of T. B. Reed con- 
tain a forcible statement of tlie necessity of such measures: 

"No program which did not lift all, ever lifted any. If 
we let the poison of filth diseases percolate through the hovels 
of the poor, death knocks at the palace gates. If we leave to 
the greater horror of ignorance any portion of our race, the 
consequences of ignorance strike us all, and there is no escape. 
We must all move, but we must all keep together. It is only 
when the rear guard comes up that the vanguard cango on." 

Since September, 1905, a compulsory attendance law has 
been in force in the citv of St. Louis. 

**When the Board of Education elected to place the 
schools under the operations of this law. it defined its policy 
in accordance with which it desired its provisions to be ap- 
plied." 

"The law was to be looked upon not as a temporary, but 
a permanent measure. Information in regard to the pro- 
visions of the law should be to spread among the people of the 
city and the feeling should be aroused that every child must 
go to school. The Board believed that the citizens of St. 
Louis at large, and the business men and employers, in par- 
ticular, afe intelligent and public spirited men who will lend 
their co-operation to a measure which is intended to secure to 
every child the advantage of receiving an education." 
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**In enforcing the law, therefore, the attendance officers 
should act on the presupposition that they will meet with the 
support of the business men and factor}' owners, and should 
shape their actions in such a way as to invite and encourage 
co-operation/* 

The compulsory attendance law of 1905, while beneficial 
in many ways was capable of considerable improvement. Its 
chief defect was that it required children to attend but half 
the school year instead of requiring constant and regular at- 
tendance. The defects of the law were remedied by a new 
act passed by the General Assembly of the state. 

The changes effected in the compulsory attendance law 
by the legislature during the present year and which become 
operative next year are chiefly three: 

(1.) Parents or guardians must send their children to 
school regularly for the full term of school; (2), children 
between 14 and IG years must furnish their employers a prop- 
erly attested birth certificate or affidavit as to his age. The 
signature of the child and the description of the color of his 
hair and of his eyes must appear on the certificate so as to 
establish the identity of the child for whom the certificate is 
issued; (3), superintendents, attendance officers, and the prin- 
cipals of the schools the child last attended arc authorized to 
take the affidavit of a parent or guardian regarding the age 
of the child. 

These changes remedy the defects of the original law and 
will facilitate its enforcement. 

The new compulsory attendance law which became a 
law March 19, 1907, and which is now in force, is as follows : 

1. Parents and ffuardlann to cause children to attend school. 

2. Children may be excused temporarily — when. 

3. Attendance officers' provided for. 

4. Providing: for certificates of children's a^es. 

5. Providing penalty for false Information concerning: a child's 
a^e. 

6. Establishment of truant or parental schools authorized. 
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7. Penalty for violation. 

8. For the employment of children between fourteen and six- 
teen — ag-e certificate is required. 

9. Children from eig-ht to fourteen, not to be employed in mines, 
factories, etc. — when. 

10. Penalty for violation. 

11. Employers required to submit certificates of children's' ages, 
etc., for inspection. 

12. Prosecutions — how brought. 

13. Repeal of Act of April 11. 1905. 

14. Emergency clause. 

Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 

Section 1. Every parent, guardian or other person in any city 
of the State of Missouri of five hundred thousand inhabitants or over 
having" charg-e, control or custody of a child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, shall cause such child to attend regularly 
some day school, public, private, parochial or parish, not less than 
the entire time the school which said child attends is' in session, or 
shall provide such child at home with such regular daily instructions 
during* the usual hours as shall, in the Judg-ment of a court having 
competent Jurisdiction, be substantially equivalent at least to the 
instruction given the children of like age at said day school in the 
locality in which said child resides; and every parent, guardian, or 
person in the State of Missouri in such cities having charge, control 
or custody of a child between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, 
who is not actually and regularly and lawfully engaged for at least 
six hours' each day in some useful employment or service, shall cause 
said child to attend regularly some day school as aforesaid. 

Section 2. A child between the ages aforesaid may be excused 
temporarily from complying with the provisions of this act, in whole 
or in part, if it be shown to the satisfaction of the attendance officer, 
or if he declines' to excuse, to the satisfaction of a court of com- 
petent Jurisdiction, that said parent, guardian, or person having 
charge, control or custody of said child is not able, through extreme 
destitution, to provide or obtain in any way proper clothing for said 
child; or that said cliild is mentally or physically incapacitated to 
attend school for tlie whole period required, or any part thereof, or 
that the labor of said child is absolutely necessary for the support 
of the family, or that said child has completed the common school 
course, as prescribed by constituted authority or its equivalent and 
has received a certificate of graduation therefrom; Provided, how- 
ever, that in cities maintaining evening schools any child who has 
been exempted from attendance in the day school for the reason that 
the labor of said child is absolutely necessary for the support of the 
family, shall be required to attend said evening schools while they 
are In session, unless an exemption from such attendance is granted 
by the attendance officer. 

Section 3. Tlie Board having charge of public schools in such 
city may appoint, and remove at pleasure, one or more attendance 
officers to enforce the provisions of this act, and shall fix the com- 
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pensatlon and manner of performance of the duties of said attendance 
officers, and shall pay them from the public school funds'; and the 
attendance officer or officers, as aforesaid, shall have the right to 
investigate the claims of children for exemption under Section Two, 
and to issue certificates of exemption when such claims are estab- 
lished to his' or their satisfaction; shall serve written or printed 
notices upon the parents, or guardians, or persons who, having 
charge, control or custody of children, as aforesaid, violate the pro- 
visions of this act; shall, when reasonable doubt exists as' to the 
age of any such child, require a properly attested birth certificate 
or an affidavit stating such child's age, giving the date of birth, 
physical characteristics and bearing the signature of the child; shall 
have the right to visit and enter any mine, office, factory, workshop, 
business house, place of amusement, or other place in which children 
are employed or engaged in any kind of service, or any place or 
building in which children loiter or idle during school hours; shall 
have the right to require a properly attested certificate of the at- 
tendance of any child or children at s*uch day school; shall have 
power to arrest, without warrant, any truant, or non-attendants or 
other Juvenile disorderly persons, and place them in some school, or 
take them to their homes, or take them to any place of detention 
provided for neglected or delinquent children by such city; shall 
serve in the cases whicli they prosecute witliout further fee or com- 
pensation than that paid by the Board as aforesaid, and shall carry 
into effect such other regulations as may lawfully be required by the 
Board appointing them. 

Section 4. Superintendents, principals and persons in charge of 
schools, and attendance officers are authorized to administer oaths 
and to take the affidavits of parent, guardian or other person having 
charge, control or custody of children, concerning the ages of chil- 
dren, and to furnish children with certificates of such affidavits; such 
certificates must have attached the signature of the child for whom 
it is issued, the signature of the persons who made and took the 
affidavit, and the seal of the Board having charge of public schools'. 
Aforesaid certificates shall contain the description of the color of 
eye and hair of the child to whom it is issued. 

Section 5. It shall be a misdemeanor for any parent, guardian, 
or other person having charge, control or custody of children, to 
give false information to superintendents or principals' of schools 
or to the attendance officer or to make a false affidavit concerning the 
age of a child, and afore.said parent, guardian or other person shall, 
upon conviction of such misdemeanor be fined not exceeding twenty- 
five dollars. 

Section 6. The Board having charge of the public schools of 
such city may establish and maintain from the public school fund.s' 
one or more truant or parental schools in such city, or any such 
Board, mny. at is di.<*cretion. purchase land and maintain such school 
either within or without such city for children who are between the 
ages of eight and .sixteen years, and who are either habitual truants 
from any day school in which they are enrolled as pupils, or who, 
while In attendance at any school are incorrigible, vicious or Immoral, 
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or who habitually loiter or wander about the streets or roads or 
other public places without lawful employment, or who habitually 
frequent, during: school hours, any place of amusement, or who idle 
or loiter in any place or building* during* school hours; and may by 
said school board, through its officers, be assigned to and required 
and compelled to attend such truant or parental school, or any 
department of the graded schools as such Board may direct; or such 
juvenile disorderly persons may be arrested, without warrant, by 
the attendance officers, and may be prosecuted by them in the Juvenile 
court of said city, and may be dealt with in such manner as pro- 
vided for the treatment of neglected or delinquent children under 
the act establishing said juvenile court in said city. 

Section 7. Any parent or guardian or person who, having charge, 
control or custody of a child in such city, between the ages of eight 
and sixteen years, vioIate.s any provision of this act. shall be warned, 
as aforesaid, as soon as possible after the beginning of the public 
school term of the city, and also at any time thereafter, by the at- 
tendance officer herein provided for, to place and keep said child in 
regular attendance at some school within ten days from the service 
of said written or printed notice of warning, and upon failure to 
comply with this act after a lapse of ten days' from the date of the 
service of said notice of warning, said parent or guardian, or person 
having charge, control or custody of said child shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and. upon conviction thereof, shall pay a 
flne of not less than ten dollars and not more than twenty-five dol- 
lars, or be imprisoned for not less than two days, and not more 
than ten days, or both such flne and imprisonment: Provided, that 
said sentence of flne or imprisonment, or 'both, may be suspended 
and finally remitted by the court with or without the payment of 
costs, at the discretion of the court, if the said child be immediately 
placed and kept in regular attendance in some day school as afore- 
said, and if such fact of regular attendance is proven subsequently 
to the satisfaction of said court by a properly attested certificate of 
attendance by the superintendent, principal or person in charge of 
said day school. 

Section 8. No child between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
shall be employed or be engaged in service in any mine, factory, 
workshop, business house, place of amusement, or in any other place 
or manner who has not first furnished his employer a properly at- 
tested birth certificate, or an affidavit as provided for in Section Four 
of this act. giving the date of birth and physical characteristics and 
the signature of the child. 

Section 9. No child between the ages of eight and fourteen shall 
be employed or be engaged in service during the usual school hours 
in any mine, office, factory, workshop, business house, place of 
amusement, or in any other place or manner, unless such child shall 
first furnish liis employer a certificate, properly signed by the atten- 
dance officer, or an excuse from school attendance issued by a court of 
competent Jurisdiction, showing that such child is for the time being 
excused from attendance at scho(>l, in accordance with Section Two 
of this act. 
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Section 10. Every owner, superintendent, ofBcer, or person in 
charge of any mine, office, factory, workshop, business house, or 
place of amusement, or any person who shall employ or have in his 
service any child between eight and sixteen years of age contrary 
to the provisions of this act. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined for each offense in a sum not less than 
twenty or more than fifty dollars and costs. 

Section 11. Every owner, superintendent, officer or person in 
charge of any mine, office, factory, workshop, business house, or 
place of amusement, or any person who employs or has in his service 
any child between eight and sixteen years' of age. shall preserve and 
keep on file for each child between the aforesaid ages that is in his 
employ or service, the affidavit or certificate of age. or the certifi- 
cate of exemption from school attendance which has been furnished 
to said employer, as provided for by Sections Nine and Ten of this 
act; ajid every employer, as aforesaid, shall, upon the request of the 
attendance officer, submit any or each of said certificates, affidavits, 
or exemptions from school attendance for inspection and examina- 
tion of such officer. Any employer failing to comply with any of 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and. upon conviction, shall be fined for such offense not less than 
twenty dollars, nor more than fifty dollars, and costs. 

Section 12. Prosecutions' under this act shall be brought in the 
name of the State of Missouri. The Circuit Court, when vested as a 
Juvenile court, with jurisdiction over juvenile offenders, shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the court in sn Id city having general 
jurisdiction over misdemeanors to try and determine any cases" of 
vlolatif»n of the provisions of this act by parents, employers or other 
persons, and shall also have jurisdiction to determine exemptions* 
under Section Two. nnd a general supervisory Jurisdiction over the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act. 

Section 13. An act entitled "An act to enforce the constitutional 
right of every child in the State to an education, to provide for 
truant or parental schools and attendance officers' In cities of ten 
tliou.sand population or more and to prohibit the employment of 
children during school hours." approved April 11, 1905, so far as the 
same applies to cities having five hundred thousand inhabitants or 
more, is hereby repealed. 

Section 14. The existing laws" having been found Inadequate in 
cities of five hundred thousand inhabitants and over for the declared 
purpose of enforcing the constitutional right of every child in such 
city to an education, and the necessity of making an adequate pro- 
vision therefor, creates an emergency within the meaning of the 
constitution, and therefore, this act shall take effect and be In force 
from and after Its passage. 
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ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 

There are five attendance officers. Their salaries are 
fixed by the Board at the rate of $2,600.00 per annum for the 
chief attendance officer and $1,200.00 for the four assistants. 

The present number of assistants is not sufficient to carry 
on the work properly and from three to invi^ additional officers 
are needed. It is essential that there should be some compe- 
tent women appointed to this office. 



EXPENSES OF THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANXE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Amount expended for salaries of Attendance Officer and as- 
sistants, 1906-7 $7,608 40 

Stationer>', supplies, postage 286 88 

Printing 385 10 



Total expense Compulsory Attendance Department $8,280 38 



THE WORK OF THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 

DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR, 190<)-7. 

In the selection of the candidates for the position of 
assistant attendance officers, fitness for the duties o.f the office 
is the only consideration. Some of the officers possess good 
linguistic qualifications and can enter the homes of immigrants 
to explain to the parents their obligations under the new law. 
It is better that the Russian or Italian mother should under- 
stand that it is her duty to send her child to school and be per- 
suaded to do so, than she should he brought into court to dis- 
cover that she has violated a law unwittingly. 

The following table shows the numl>er and character of 
the cases of non-attendance with which the officers of the 
Board dealt during the year: — 
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NUMBER OF CASES INVESTIGATED BY THE 
ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 



I. TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES INVESTIGATED. 
Cases reported to the attendance officers for investigation 28,805 

II. RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION. 

Number of cases excused by the provisions of the law...^ 12,037 

Cases of truants investigated. ^ 1,107 

Disorderly juvenile offenders investigated 146 

Cases of irregular attendance looked after by the officers- 9,873 

Cases of non-attendance investigated 2,283 

Found working in stores, offices or factories 849 

Cases not found at address reported ^^ 2,510 



Total ^ 28,805 

III. NOTICES SERVED AND PROSECUTIONS IN THE 

COURTS. 

Printed notice giving extract from the law, left with parents 220 

Warning notices of proposed prosecution served on parents 151 

Parents prosecuted ~ ^ ~ - 1 

Children prosecuted in juvenile court - 142 

Persons over 16 years prosecuted in the police courts 9 

Number of acpplications for exemption refused 570 

Certificates of temporary exemption granted on account of 

Average term of exemption in weeks 7% 

Affidavits taken to establish age of children 279 

The following table shows the duration of the exemptions 
from school attendance granted by the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Department. Exemptions are granted for a limited time 
only. Thus while seventy-three exemptions were granted in 
September, only one of these remained in force in January and 
February, (excluding renewals) : — 
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TABLE SHOWING EXEMPTIONS FROM SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

E-XEMFTIONS FOB POreKIV OF PARENTS. 
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No exemption is originally granted for the full schoor 
year of forty weeks, but where permanent causes for poverty 
exist, exemptions are renewed. Before a renewal is granted 
however, the case is reinv^stigated and is then counted as a new 
exemption. 

The following table shows the number of weeks covered 
by original exemptions with renewals: 



No. of weeks for 
which exemp- 

granted 
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Out of the 204 exemptions granted for poverty more than 
180 were twelve years of age and over. The following table 
shows the ages of the children so exempted : 

No. of children 13 years old exempted temporarily for poverty 137 

No. of children 12 years old exempted temporarily for poverty 49 

No. of children 11 years old exempted temporarily for poverty 14 

No. of children 10 years old exempted temporarily for poverty 4 



204 



Another fact which is of great importance in the con- 
sideration of the causes for non-attendance and poverty, is 
that of the 204 children who were granted exemptions, there 
were 122 who were orphans or half orphans, or whose parents 
were divorced or separated. These cases are as follows: 

No. of children full orphans 4 

No. of children fathers dead ~ 76 

No. of children mothers dead 4 

No. of children parents separated > 34 

No. of children parents divorced 4 



Total -...- 122 

In a few cases exemptions were granted by the officers for 
causes other than poverty as will appear from the following 
table: 

Exempted for physical incapacity 10 

No. of graduates exempted 8 

Total IS 
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EXEMPTIONS FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Temporal^' exemptions from school attendance are 
granted only in extreme cases to children under fourteen years, 
whose help is absolutely necessary for the support of the 
family. Preliminary to granting these exemptions a careful 
inquiry is made by the attendance officers with reference to 
the number of persons in the family and their earnings. Refer- 
ences are also secured, usually from the neighbors, certifying" 
to the poverty of the family. Affidavits to the statements are 
required when the circumstances of the family are not known 
by the neighbors. 

In cases where lack of clothing or shoes are the causes 
for nonattendance, private charity has stepped in and enabled 
the child to go to school. The St. Louis Provident Associa- 
tion, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and the Jewish Alliance 
have relieved many cases of distress, and have always ex- 
tended their liberal help to the attendance officers in tr}'ing to 
secure for poor children the benefits of school attendance. 

Benevolent individuals have aided in many cases. One 
public-spirited gentleman enables the children of twenty des- 
titute families to go to school by paying to each child, upon 
presentation of his school attendance card, the weekly wage 
which the child earned when he was taken away from the 
factory and without which the family could not live. 

This scholarship aid was based upon the desire to assist 
families in which permanent causes of poverty exist. The 
cases arising from temporary causes, necessitating the with- 
drawal of a child from school temporarily, should also merit 
the assistance of generous citizens. To this class belong (1), 
cases of poverty arising from the illness or disability of a 
member of the family, especially in acute diseases or in ac- 
cidents ; (2), loss of work on part of wage- earner of the fam- 
ily; (3), loss of income through temporary vacancy of rent- 
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able property; and (4), desertion of the family by one of the 
parents. 

During the year 77 applications for scholarship aid were 
made. Of this nimiber 31 cases were recommended as worthy, 
of whom 20 accepted the generous ofier. In 30 other cases 
recommendation was made that the children remain at work, 
either because they were nearly fourteen years old, or because 
the kind of employment was esteemed. Ten of the children 
were required to return to school as their services were not 
deemed necessary for the support of the family, and six could 
not be located as they had moved from the addresses given, at 
the time application was made. 

NEED OF ORGANIZED HELP BY THE STATE. 

It is evident that notwithstanding the existence of the 
compulsory attendance law, there are children in our city who 
are allowed to grow up in ignorance, illiterate and without 
schooling. The poverty of their parents exempts them from 
school attendance. 

This seems to be an intolerable condition which calls for 
a remedy. The state does not look upon education as a luxury, 
but as a necessity on which its existence depends. It should 
not take it complacently for granted that where absolute 
poverty exists, the child cannot be sent to school. Provision 
should be made by the state to extend financial help in such 
cases through Boards of Charity to whom the rig^t and duty 
to act in such cases should be given. The child's wages are 
never large and the number of cases of absolute poverty is 
comparatively small. 

It would not be a heavy burden on the state to make good 
the loss in wages which the povert}' stricken family sustains 
by sending the child to school. At any rate, in our state no 
child should be deprived of the opportunities of education be- 
cause he is poor. 
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THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW AND THE COURTS. 

The sympathy and help of the judges and officers of the 
juvenile, police and criminal courts have been of inestimable 
value in the enforcement of the law. The Board of Police 
Commissioners, the Chief of Police, and the police officers have 
helped the attendance officers in every way to enforce the pro- 
visions of the compulsory attendance law. The principals and 
teachers of the schools supply the information in cases of 
truancy, on which the officers work. 

Through the co-operation of the various agencies and in 
nearly every case that of the parents also, many children, mem- 
bers of lawless "gangs," or inclined to be wayward at home, 
o! growing up in neglect or in unfit surroundings, and with 
whom all other means had failed, were brought before the 
Juvenile Court. As a result, these children were either placed 
by the judge of the Court in suitable institutions or in private 
homes, or paroled to their parents subject to the surveillance 
of a probation officer. 

SUMMARY OF CASES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 

No. of cases of delinquent children 13 

No. of cases of neglected children 129 

Total - ,- 142 

DISPOSITION OF THE CASES BY THE JUVENILE COURT. 

No. committed to the St. Louis Industrial School 42 

No. committed to other institutions 9 

No. committed to private homes 22 

No. paroled to parents or relatives 69 

Total - - .142 

CASES IX THE POLICE COURT AND CRIMINAL COURT. 

Of the nine cases in the Police Courts, convictions were 
secured against five persons for disturbing the peace, or in- 
terfering with an officer in the discharge of his duty. 
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Three of the remaining cases were brought at the request 
of parents to compel their idle sons over 16 years of age to 
work and to aid in clothing and keeping the younger children 
at school. Convictions were obtained in these cases, and 
through a parol, the desired result was obtained. 

The other case was brought against a man for enticing a 
school girl from her home. He was sentenced to the work 
house for two years which is the maximum penalty under the 
ordinances. 

One parent was prosecuted in the Criminal Court for not 
sending his children to school. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to serve ten days in jail. The execution of the sen- 
tence was stayed on his promise to comply with the law in 
future. 

In several instances the helpful assistance of the Prosecut- 
ing Attorney in citing parents to appear at his office obviated 
the necessity for further judicial proceedings. 

GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW. 

In many cases the very active assistance of the Captains 
of the various police precincts, through a system of probation, 
has broken up habits of idleness, truancy and petty gambling, 
and in some cases cigarette smoking, without the necessity of 
bringing the boys to Court. Of course, in such cases, the 
parents render every aid in their power. Thus, remedial meas- 
ures are set to work that affect directly a few, but indirectly 
prevent the dissemination of the evil among their many as- 
sociates. 

There has been in some portions of the city an awaken- 
ing to the ethical value of the compulsory education law. The 
attention of the attendance officers is often directed bv citizens 
to the existence of evils that tend to demoralize or deprave 
clMldren. such, for example, as children of tender years of age 
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sent to beg on the streets; children under 14 years (without 
parents) made to slave without the opportunity to attend 
school ; girls or boys under 16 years of age that are wayward 
or that will not work; and children growing up in unsuitable 
homes. 

The information is sometimes given by neighbors or by 
relatives who do not desire to have the source of the informa- 
tion known. Parents and employers are as a rule actuated 
with a desire to comply with the law. Comparatively few 
cases of wilful truancy, that is, cases in which a child is absent 
without the parents' knowledge and consent, exist in St Louis. 

The most pernicious condition to combat in school at- 
tendance is absence for. trivial excuses. The careless parent 
(from lack of appreciation of the educational importance of 
habits of promptness and regularity) deems some trifling 
reason sufficient to warrant the child's remaining from school 
a half-day, or a day, while the errand, important though it be, 
might have been attended to outside of school hours, or per- 
haps at a very small loss of school time. The attendance offi- 
cers aim to impress the imfortunate result of habits of irregu- 
larity on the character in the training of children. This prac- 
tice is found among parents of every class. 

With the co-operation of the police the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the recently adopted child labor law by the Factory 
Inspectors and the provisions regarding the employment of 
children during school hours by the attendance officers made 
possible by the recently enacted legislation, should check the 
efforts of greedy parents to place their young children in 
employment, even temporarily in stores and factories during 
busy seasons at the sacrifices of their educational advancement. 

One of the most desirable things for the attendance offi- 
cers in the enforcement of the law is to obtain information re- 
garding children under 14 years who do not go to any school. 
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From the information on the blank (card) which the child 
fills out on entering school, many children under 14 years of 
age were found at work and sent to school. The police, the 
relatives and the neighbors also furnish information regard- 
ing children that work who should be at school. 

The helpful spirit in which many business houses and 
factories co-operated with the attendance officers shows the 
wisdom of the policy of the Board to rely on the good will of 
the community in enforcing the law and in making the initial 
work a campaign of education. An illustration of the sym- 
pathy manifested by many employers towards the compulsory 
attendance law is shown, for instance, in the attitude of the 
managers of the Home Cotton Mills and the Mengel Box 
Company. 

During the previous year, the officers took many children 
from the employ of these companies and sent them to school. 
They have since established a fixed policy of employing no 
child under 14 years of age. They require each child seeking 
employment to obtain an age certificate. They have given em- 
ployment to many youthful idlers whom the attendance officers 
found and recommended. 

SICKNESS AND ATTENDANCE. 

The unusual prevalence of measles during the entire 
school year in its influence on school attendance is worthy of 
comment. The regulation of the Health Department, enforced 
for the first time during the past year, excludes children from 
attending school who live in the same building or who use the 
same yard as the person aflFected with the disease. The Health 
Commissioner conservatively estimated that during April, over 
?,000 children were out of school from this cause alone. 

IMPROVEMENT IX DELINQUENCY. 

The establishment of special schools for truant and unruly 
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children by the Board afid the inauguration by the city of the 
projected system of batlis, swimming pools, parks and play- 
grounds for the children living in congested districts of the 
city, should better the social environment of the children and 
minimize delinquency among them. By these agencies new 
interests in life will be awakened in the child that will tend to 
make him better, healthier and more ambitious. 

B. SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR INDIVIDUAL 

TRAINING. 

The Board of Education has adopted plans for the es- 
tablishment of special schools for the training of children of 
defective mentality. 

The education of the unfortunate children who are in- 
tellectually below the normal pupil — requires more attention 
and better care than can be given to them in the ordinary 
school room. They should not be required to keep step with 
the normal child. Each child of this class represents a special 
problem that must be dealt with by experts in education. 

While most of these children are defective in mental 
power they are by no means deprived of intelligence. The ex- 
pression ''defective children" does not refer to merely back- 
ward or slow children who are otherwise normal. The slow 
or backward child is, as a rule, quite capable of learning the 
subjects of the common school course if enough encourage- 
ment, time and help are given him. The mentally defective 
child is incapable of doing either the amount or the various 
kinds of school work which even the slow child can do. The 
term "defective" applies to that child only who is neglected by 
nature and Is constitutionally incapacitated for at least some 
of the ordinary studies. He may possibly advance a little in 
intellectual work, but there are narrow limits in the amount 
and the kind of school work he is able to do. He may make a 
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little progress in some of the studies, and yet be incapable of 
grasping others. Very often the '^defective" child can be 
taught the elements of reading, but it may take several years 
before he has mastered the few pages in the primer and even 
then his reading may be mechanical only, speaking the words 
without grasping their meaning. He may remember the 
tables in arithmetic but is not able to solve any problems. 

Children of this kind may be found in every public school. 
They remain in the primary room for three or four years, and 
many of the noble women in the employ of the Board look 
upon the heavy task which the presence of such an unfortu- 
nate child in a crowded school room involves as a humane duty 
and a labor of charity to which they must devote persevering, 
untiring patience and energy. Under the given conditions of 
the ordinary school room, these children make but little pro- 
gress and gradually drop out, possibly before they have reached 
their intellectual limit. The ordinary school cannot do jus- 
tice to children of defective mentality and their presence is at 
times, on account of the special care which they require and 
the disturbance which they are sometimes likely to cause, an 
injustice to the other pupils. Nevertheless, the majority of 
these defective children are teachable if a small number is 
placed under a competent teacher and suitable training ad- 
justed to their needs is given them. 

The case of these children appeals strongly to human 
sympathy. Many are poor, and their welfare and happiness 
in life depend upon the development which their stinted facul- 
ties may receive through education. In not a few cases, spec- 
ial training in small classes where individual attention can be 
given to each pupil, may advance the defective child sufficiently 
to enable him, when he leaves school to do some useful work 
in life and to fill some humble economic position. The educa- 
tion of defective children is clearly within the scope of public 
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education and it seems an undeniable duty to provide efficient 
and proper training for these unfortunates. 

Necessity of Special Schools, The present practice by 
which children of this class are sent to the ordinary school 
where they are placed in crowded rooms not adapted in any 
way to their needs is an unbearable wrong both toward the 
afflicted children and toward the others. The presence of one 
such child in a room is, in a measure, a drawback to every 
other pupil whose progress is impeded by the necessary sacri- 
fice of time and patience on the part of the teacher. 

For the defective child himself, there is no chance of 
proper progress commensurate with its feeble powers, in com- 
petition with 50 or 60, normal children. Nature puts the 
defective child in a class bv himself and education should take 
Nature's hint. The establishment of special schools is dictated 
by every humane and educational consideration. 

Examples of Defective Mentality. The principals of the 
district schools have made a study of the children of this class. 
About 181 of these children are now in the public schools. It 
is probable that the number of such children of school age is 
larger and that at present many are taken care of at their 
homes. In order to give some idea of the cases for which the 
special schools must make provision some characteristic ex- 
amples from the principals lists are given. 

For obvious reasons, the following statements do not con- 
tain the name of the child. A given name is selected at 
random to show whether the child is a boy or girl. The items 
opposite each name, however, describe actual cases. 

1. Anna. 

Age, 13 years, G months. 

Attended school for 3 years. 

Advancement: 1st grade. 

Conduct: Inoffensive. 

General Character: Lacking in intellectual power; cannot 
tell names of parents. 
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2. Clara. 



•>. 



Age: 12 years. 

Attended school for 4 years. 

Advancement : 1st grade. 

Conduct : Source of disturbance to other children. 

General Character: Seems to have no mental power. 



3. Frank. 



Age: 12 years. 

Attended school for 6 years. 

Advancement : 3rd grade. 

Conduct: Stubborn and troublesome. 

General Character: Learns a little in abstract arithmetic 
but cannot retain it. 

4. Minnie. 

Age: 12 years. 

Attended school for 5 years. 

Advancement: 2nd grade. 

Conduct: Inattentive and carele^-. 

General Character: Five years in l^t grade and does not 
know as much as begrinner. 

Harry. 

Age: 10 years, 7 months. 

Attended school for 4 year-^. 

Advancement: 2nd grade. 

Conduct: Good. 

General Character: Xo under-standing of values and 
numbers. 



f». Fred. 



Age : 9 years. 5 months. 

Attended school for 3'j years. 

Advancement: 1st grade, 3rd quarter. 

Conduct : Untruthful, disobedient and tonnents other 
children. 

General Character: Lacking in mem«»ry and reasoning 
power. 
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7. Hazel. 



Age: 12 years, 6 months. 

Attended school for 2^ years. 

Advancement: 1st grade, 3rd quarter. 

Conduct : Lacks interest in school work. Shows lively- 
disposition out of doors. 

General Character: Tall, pale, thin, nervous; willing dis- 
position. 



8. Irwin. 



Age: 13 years, 4 months. 

Attended school for 6 years. 

Advancement: 2nd grade, 3rd quarter. 

Conduct: Periodically troublesome. 

General Character: Nervous, cigarette smoker, character 
not good. 

9. Minnie. 

Age: 14 years, 8 months. 

Attended school for 6 years. 

Advancement : 4th grade. 

Conduct: Excellent. 

General Character: Apt in manual work but lacking in 
thought and memory. 

Number of Defective Children. Of the 181 cases reported 
there are 168 white children and 13 colored children, as fol- 
lows: 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

White 109 59 168 

Colored 10 3 13 

Total 119 62 181 

This number will probably be reduced somewhat when the 
cases are examined individually for admission to the special 
schools as soon as they are opened. But the reduction will 
not materially change the figures, because other cases will be 
added which at present are not in the schools. 
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Local Distribution. The local distribution of the cases 
reported is about as follows: 

Extreme southern part of the city „ 13 

Southwestern part of the city „ ^ >„ 8 

Central part of the city — 

Southeast „ 35 

^^ OrXOcoSL .^..H. .........••••••••••••••••••••.••—•••»•••. ...M O^f 

ft^/^^l« l*' W ^^ wL ■■■»!■■■■ ■ II ■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■ t « H M«>n»>l«ii»iiiiiliBliiiii«liB«« ■■»■■■■■«■— ■■■■>■■■«»■■» ■>■■■—■>«»■ >■»■■ wSl\9 

North^vest -. 37 

Extreme northern part of the city. ^ 7 

The Appointments of Special Schools, The special schools 
for children who are mentally defective should provide the best 
conditions for the education of these unfortunates. The sur- 
roundings and school appointments should be adequate to 
their needs. 

They should not be mere makeshifts; but models along 
which the future may do the important educational work that 
is here required. The demand for such schools in the com- 
munity is a permanent one. for a certain percentage of children 
of this class will alwavs have to be taken care of. 

The Number of Schools Xeeded. The quota of this class 
of children assigned to one teacher should not exceed fifteen. 
This number will allow individual instruction, and the special 
study on the part of the teacher of each child committed to her 
care. The number of school rooms that will be needed to 
accommodate 181 cases, is approximately 15. 

Selection of Teachers. In the education of defective 
children, the personal influence of the teacher means every- 
thing. On her personality, her motherly attitude in regard to 
the welfare of each child, depends the success of the school. 
Special qualifications are needed. A strong interest in and af- 



oo 
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fection for each afflicted child, and an appreciation of the im- 
portance of this work, are required. In order to be able to 
select the best teachers for this service, the salary for the posi- 
tion should be made equal to that paid at present to the head 
assistants of the district schools. 

Supervision of Defective Classes. Since there will be 
eventually about fifteen classes for defective children, located 
in various parts of the city, the general supervision should be 
placed in the hands of some strong teacher who gives her whole 
time to this important problem. This supervisor of the special 
schools should visit in turn the various class rooms, inspect 
the work, and give directions and advice which will make it 
more useful. She should make a special study of her task 
and inform herself of the best methods of instruction and man- 
agement of children of this class. Every child recommended 
for admission to these schools should be examined by her. 

Admission to the Special Schools. Great care will be re- 
quired in admitting children to the special schools. The back- 
ward or slow child of otherwise normal faculties should not be 
taken away from the regular school to which he belongs, and 
care must be taken to limit admission to those children who are 
mentally defective and not merely slow. On the other hand, 
imbecile or demented children who cannot profit by school in- 
struction at all should not be admitted. l>ecause thev are not 
amenable to the ordinary educational influences. The home or 
an asylum is the proper place for these unfortunates. The ad- 
mission of children to the special schools should be in the 
hands of the principal and teacher who makes the recommenda- 
tion, and the supervisor of defective schools, whose endorse- 
ment should be subject to the approval of the Superintendent 
of Instruction. 

In addition to this an expert physician should examine 
each case. 
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Location of the Special Schools. The question of where 
these schools are to be located is a very important one. There 
are several possible plans. 

(1) The establishment of one central school, in which all 
the defectives would be accommodated does not seem advis- 
able. Under such an arrangement, these children would have 
to travel long distances, for which they are least fitted. 

(2) Children of this class are distributed all over the city, 
as appears from a previous part of this report, and the schools 
should be placed as near their homes as possible. 

(3) The Board has a number of old buildings at its dis- 
posal, such as the Old Shepard, Clay and EUeardville schools, 
and classes might be located in them. But, in the first place, 
it would not be a saving of expense to maintain heating and 
janitor service in these buildings for the sake of one or two 
rooms that are occupied. A more important objection is that 
the surroundings of this class of children would be unprepos- 
sessing and unattractive. The most pleasant environment and 
the most homelike conditions are as necessary for their educa- 
tion as instruction itself. 

(4) It would be possible to locate several of these special 
classes in the same building with some of the large district 
schools. This would be an unfortunate arrangement. The 
defective children would be exposed to the natural rudeness of 
the normal child and would suffer. They would use the same 
playground and toilet conveniences and undesirable conditions 
would develop from such a plan. It would be no remedy of 
these defects to change tlie school hours for the defective 
rooms, because, in many cases, these children are conducted to 
and from school bv some older child who has to be in the build- 
ing at the beginning of school hours and who has to see the 
child home at the close of school. 

As a rule, it seems advisable to locate the defective classes 
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in dwelling houses rented for that purpose. An ordinary two- 
story or six room building will acconimodate easily two classes 
of fifteen children each, and leave room enough for work and 
play and possibly some yard room for recreation. 

Transportation, The special schools must necessarily be 
few in number, and while it is proposed to distribute them over 
the various parts of the city, the children will have to travel, in 
many instances, long distances. In the case of colored chil- 
dren, there will be but one school for the whole city. 

The question of furnishing transportation to at least some 
of these children must be considered. 

The question of furnishing transportation to school is a 
new problem for our city. It arose in the Committee on In- 
struction on several occasions, when requests for placing port- 
able buildings in sparsley settled districts, located at some dis- 
tance from a large school were considered. 

The question was then discussed as to whether it would be 
a wiser policy, in such cases, to supply transportation to the 
neighboring school rather than to multiply one-room school- 
houses, in which the children could not be graded as perfectly 
as in the larger school. 

The same question has arisen in rural districts elsewhere. 
In recent years, progressive townships and school districts 
have established central schools (usually high schools) and 
provided free transportation for the children, in wagons built 
for this purpose. They advertise for such transportation at 
the beginning of each school year and let the contract to the 
lowest and best bidder. 

In New York and Chicago the Board of Education uses 
wagons of its own for the transportation of crippled children. 

For the present the Board of Education has determined to 
supply the carfare to children who are sent to the special 
schools and whose parents are unable to furnish it themselves. 
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Organisation of the Special School Centers. The special 
school centers are to be located in six-room dwellings in 
various parts of the city. 

There will be two teachers in each center, and a woman at- 
tendant, who will live in the building and take care of the 
heating and cleaning. This attendant may, where this is feas- 
ible, assist in taking some of the children to school. The 
teacher in Room One will be in control. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The Program, While there should be much flexibility in 
the teaching of the special schools, a definite pr<^am should 
be written down by the teacher who remains at liberty to sub- 
stitute a new or modified program for the one she previously 
adopted. But each program should be definite for the time 
being, and instruction should never lose its systematic char- 
acter. The lessons should always be planned beforehand. 

As far as feasible, classify and put children of equal ability 
in one class for joint work. Joint work with other children 
stimulates. But do not keep back the child who is able to do a 
little more work or higher work in reading or numbers. The 
special schools have a small quota of pupils to make individual 
instruction possible. The program should include subjects like 
the following: 

1. Singing and Music, The practice of singing is of 
mental as well as of physical importance. It expands the lungs 
and develops the vocal organs and is an exercise which is of 
the greatest importance in the training of these children. It 
has a good influence on the emotions. There should be much 
rote singing and a selected number of songs should become 
familiar and dear to the children. Short songs should be 
memorized. If the teacher is able to play the piano for the 
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pupils from time to time, it will have a good educational in- 
fluence. 

2. Spoken Language. Just because the children of this 
class are often defective, slow or backward in speech, great at- 
tention must be paid to training in this direction, as far as their 
limited ability permits. With some children, expression will 
always be elementary and slow. With others, the limitation of 
their intelligence naturally limits speech. The special school 
should encourage the children to talk and should supply ma- 
terial for it. Conversational lessons on the common objects 
of the home and school, lessons on pictures which represent 
scenes of life and nature, form necessarily a part of the pro- 
gram. While giving such object lesson, the teacher should 
carefully watch the children to see whether they arc interested. 
Otherwise they will not be mentally active. Story-telling and 
fairy tales which children like to hear, and which cultivates 
not only the mind, but increases the language and knowledge 
of the children, should have a place on the program. 

3. Memorising. ^Memorizing easy verses w^hose meaning 
is not obscure and whose language is clear is an exercise which 
lies within the grasp of many of these children. It is good 
training for the voice and the organs of speech. 

4. Reading and Spelling. This will be to some extent a 
matter of individual instruction. The teacher will not let a 
boy continue in the second reader if he is able to read in a 
more advanced book. Let each child master as much knowl- 
edge in any study as he is capable of, regardless of the ad- 
vancement of others. 

The tendency of children of this kind is toward mechanicaP 
reading. They learn to pronounce words, but do not appreciate 
their meaning or connection. Manual activities may help the 
mind in this situation, if they are coordinated with the reading. 
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If the reading lesson speak of a boat, the children may draw 
or paint a boat, or make one out of paper. In this way, the 
hand will help the mind. Coordination in the work of the 
special schools is all the more necessary, since many of the 
children lack the power of connected and persistent thought 
and coordinate activity. 

This line of manual work should be carried on system- 
atically. The teachers should go over the lessons of the first 
and second reader and indicate what kind of manual activity, 
drawing, paper cutting, clay moulding, etc., would illustrate 
and strengthen the reading lesson. 

Some reading lessons will be better understood by the 
children if they are acted in play. The example of the Kinder- 
garten method should be followed. The kindergarten child ob- 
tains much information through "acting ' songs. He learns 
what the words of the song about the farmer's work, the 
sowing or reaping, or the joiner's work, the sawing or planing, 
mean, by accompanying his song with gestures in which he 
**acts'' like the farmer or joiner. Similarly in the reading 
lessons of the special schools, the meaning of the words of the 
whole selection may become plain to the children by acting 
the story. This suggestion requires a careful preliminary study 
of the readers by the teachers so that appropriate lessons for 
the purpose may be selected. 

Spcllitti^. — Illustrated Spelling. Mechanical memory is 
strong with some of these children, and therefore oral spelling 
is likely to be easier to them than some of the other lessons, 
for instance, the problems in arithmetic. WTiatever faculty 
they possess should be made the medium of mental training. 
The range of words which they can properly study is limited, 
and should be kept in touch with their understanding of the 
meaning. Where the meaning" can be illustrated by drawing 
or can be "acted" in i)lay. such coordination will prove bene- 
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ficial to the child's understanding of the language. For this 
reason, the spelling lesson should very often be a drawing 
lesson or manual training lesson as well. Where feasible the 
work of the children in illustrated spelling should be put in 
books and preserved. It will be useful to them, from time to 
time, to look over past achievements to refresh their treacher- 
ous memories, and deepen past instruction. 

Writing, Penmanship is largely a mechanical activity, 
and unless a child in the special school is physically disabled, 
a good handwriting is one of the accomplishments which may 
be in the reach of every child. Even the method of cultivating 
good penmanship which is now in use will be profitable to the 
child. I refer to the muscular movement exercises through 
which fluency is attaind. Make the children take pride in their 
writing books. Good handwriting will be a valuable help to 
every one of these children when they have to fight the battle 
of life — which their defects make especially hard for them. 

General Information. Under this topic is comprised 
whatever simple subjects in Science, Geography and History, 
as will be found by the teacher to be within the mental grasp 
of these children. They can learn how a plant grows, from the 
seeds they plant in glass or flower box, or in their garden 
patch in the yard. The names and habits of common animals, 
of birds of the park, may become familiar to them. In geog^- 
phy, the— 

(The above were the last words written by Superintendent 
Soldan. He closed his desk at this point and left to visit his 
physician. While on his way, he was stricken down by apo- 
plexy. The matter that follows had been previously prepared 
by him,)— Ben Blewett. 
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C. MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Medical inspection of the children in these schools is a 
necessary condition of their full succesi. In some cases, the 
child is mentally weak on account of certain physical defects 
which when once detected, are subject to cure or removal. 

The time of a physician would, as a matter of course, not 
be filled altogether by his duties in the special schools. The 
greater part of his time should be given to the sanitary inspec- 
tion of the other schools. 

The appointment of a medical adviser in accordance with 
the preceding suggestions will cover but one of the two dis- 
tinct functions which medical experts can fill in the administra- 
tion of public schools, and which may be called, for purposes 
of distinction, the medical and the hygienic or sanitary func- 
tions. Both seem necessary for the proper conduct of a large 
school system. The former contemplates the prompt discovery 
of incipient disease, especially of the contagious character, the 
latter the supervision of the sanitary character of the condi- 
tions which surround the child in the schoolroom. The latter 
includes both the conditions of the schoolhouse, as regards 
light, air, heat, ventilation and cleanliness, and the conditions 
under which the work of the schoolroom is carried on, sight 
and hearing of the children, their place and posture during 
recitation, the effect which school work has on their physical 
development, the character of the gymnastic work- of the 
school, and other matters of this kind. 

One of these two functions, the medical supervision of the 
general sanitary conditions of the schools, is a duty of Boards 
of Education, while the other kind of medical supervision, for 
the purpose of discovering incipient disease, seems to belong 
more properly to City Boards of Health. 

In some of the large cities, the last named function is 
carefully administered. A large staff of physicians is as- 
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signed to this work and nurses are engaged. A physician 
makes a daily call at the large school buildings and examines 
the children sent to the principal's office by the teachers who 
selected them because they looked ill or complained of illness. 
The visiting physician advises the child and his parents, or, in 
case of contagious disease, sends the child home; but he does 
not administer treatment himself. 

This function of medical supervision of the public schools 
appertains to the Health Departments rather than to Boards of 
Education. In the case of contagious disease, it is not suffi- 
cient that the disease be discovered and the child sent home. 
It is just as necessary that the case be followed to the home 
itself and precautions adopted to prevent its spread there. The 
authority of the Board of Health extends to the home as well 
as to the school; the authority of the Board of Education is 
limited to the latter. 

Moreover, in most of the cities, there is a large number 
of pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools, over which 
the Board of Education cannot have any authority. Medical 
supervision by a Board of Health will reach all the children 
of the city, whether in public or private schools, while medical 
inspection by the Board of Education for the purpose of pre- 
venting the spread of disease would apply to the public schools 
only, leaving the private school without medical inspection. 
Medical supervision in the hands of the Board of Health will 
be a protection to the sanitary interests of the whole city. 

The Medical Adviser which the Board of Education of 
St. Louis contemplates to appoint is to supervise the sanitary 
conditions of the Public Schools. His duties are to be as 
follows : 

The medical adviser shall inspect the conditions of light and ven- 
tilation in the various school rooms; also the heating of the schools 
and the temperature of the rooms. He shall examine the appliances 
of the School Buildings and the practices of instruction in their sani- 
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tary aspects, and report his observations and eventual suggestions to 
the Superintendent. 

The medical adviser shall have authority under direction of the 
Superintendent of Instruction, to instruct principals and teachers in 
sanitary matters. 

He shall be authorized to instruct teachers individually or in such 
meetings as the Superintendent may call, of the best ways of conduct- 
ing elementary tests of the eyes and ears of the pupils. He shall 
inspect new plans of schoolhouses or of improvements and additions 
to the same, in order to observe whether they are in accordance with 
proper sanitary conditions. 

In case of epidemics or accidents, he shall render medical advice 
and give such assistance as the Superintendent may direct, provided, 
however, that he shall not undertake the treatment of diseases in cases 
coming to his notice through his connection with the public schools. 

He shall have power under the authority of Commissioner of 
School Buildings to give instructions to janitors in all matters apper- 
taining to the health of pupils and teachers, and the sanitary conditions 
of the buildings. 

D. THE DANGER FROM FIRE. 

Where large masses of people congregate in inflammable 
buildings, there is always clanger from fire. There is still 
greater danger from panic. School administrations, as a rule, 
recognize this danger and guard against it. 

In the city of St. Louis this danger has always been present 
in the mind of the Board of Education and during the past ten 
or eleven years great efforts, (|uiet but unremitting, have been 
made to remove its causes. When the new Board assumed 
control, eleven years ago. there was not a single fireproof build- 
ing in the city. Xow over half of the children are accommo- 
dated in fireproof structures. The Board could not at once 
replace every one of the buildings which it found when it took 
charge. Many of these buildings, while not fireproof, were 
substantial and well built houses. But it has undertaken to 
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replace these structures as rapidly as possible and in the mean- 
time improve in every way the safety of the buildings of for- 
mer years. The work accomplished in the past in the direc- 
tion of greater safety from fires may briefly be stated as fol- 
lows : 

1. During the last ten years, fireproof schoolhouses only 
have been erected. 

2. Many of these fireproof buildings were erected to take 
the place of old buildings that were considered least safe. The 
following old and non-fireproof buildings have been torn down 
and new fireproof structures have taken their places: 



No. of fireproof build' 

ings erected in last 

eleven yeats. 



Teachers College 
McKinley High ... 
Yeatman High ... 
Arlington 



Old buildings abandoned 
in last eleven years. 



Baden (now erecting) 
Blow _ 



Clay 



Clark 

Cote Brilliante 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Fanning 

Farragut 



Old building removed. 

Old building to be aban- 
doned in June. 

Two old buildings torn 
down. 

Two old buildings aban- 
doned. 

Old building abandoned. 



Buildings recon- 
structed and ad- 
ditions of fire- 
proof construc- 
tion added in 
las t 11 years. 

Adams. 

Benton. 

Chouteau. 

Ginton. 

Des Peres. 

Dozicr. 

Fremont. 

Froebel. 

Grant. 

Gratiot. 

Harrison. 

Howard. 

Longfellow. 

Marquette. 



Field 

Gardenville 
Hempstead 
Henry 



Jackson 
Lafayette 



! aFallon. 

Old Elleardville School Riddick. 

I abandoned. Washington. 

} iDessalines. 

Old building torn down. jL'Ouverture. 

iSumner High. 

Old Shields School aban- 
doned. 

Old school abandoned. 

Two old buildings torn 
down. 
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No. of fireproof build- 
ings erected in last 
eleven years. 



Old buildings abandoned 
in last eleven years. 



Mann _ 
Marshall 
Monroe 
Oak Hill „ 

Rock Spring 
Shaw 



Buildings recon- 
! structed and ad- 
dictions of fire- 
proof construc- 
tion added in 
last 11 years. 



Shepard 



Sherman >_. 

Sigcl 

Walnut Park 

(now erecting) 
Webster 



Two old buildings to be 
abandoned in June. 

Old building removed. 

Old building to be aban- 
doned in June. 

jTwo old building^s and the 
Lyon School abandoned. 



V/ymsLXi 

Smunons ~~. — ~~..~.. — .^ 

New High 

(now erecting) ' 

M. T. Annex,' Central 
High School (now 
erecting) „.. 



Two old buildings aban- 
doned. 

jOld building abandoned. 



34 new fireproof build- 
ings erected in the 
past 11 years. 



I20 buildings recon- 
23 old buildings abandoned' structed and fire- 
in the past 11 years. ' proof additions 

I added in the past 
! 11 years. 
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3. New buildings only two stories high have been intro- 
duced. 

4. To lessen the fire danger from adjacent buildings, very 
much larger school sites than was formerly the custom are 
purchased. 

5. The erection of fireproof buildings has been carried on 
steadily, to the full extent of the financial ability of the Board. 
In the last ten years, over six million dollars were spent for 
new buildings and sites, a much larger amount than was spent 
for these purposes during the whole of thirty preceding years. 

6. Of this amount, over a million dollars was expended 
for reconstructing old buildings and making them safer in case 
of fire. 

7. In many of the old buildings, the following changes 
were made : 

(a.) The corridors and stairways were made fireproof. 

(b.) The boilers and heating apparatus were isolated 
from the rest of the building, as much as possible. The ceiling 
above the boilers was made fireproof. 

(c.) Outside stairs were erected where this seemed ad- 
visable (as in the Dumas School). 

An element of safety is found in the quick dismissal of 
the children. When a schoolhouse can be emptied in an or- 
derly way in less than five minutes, there is little danger that 
an ordinary fire will spread so that it will endanger the chil- 
dren. Unremitting care has been used by the teachers to make 
the daily dismissal of the children very speedy. In the Blair 
School, one of the largest in the city, it requires three minutes 
to dismiss the school. In the Emerson School a few weeks 
ago, all of the 850 pupils present were dismissed at a fire drill 
in a minute and a half. 

The best safeguard against danger from fire in school- 
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houses is to build them of absolutely fireproof construction. 
On the accomplishment of this purpose, the Board has bent 
every energy. Within a measurable time, if the building of 
fireproof buildings is carried on at the present rate, the danger 
from fire in a schoolhouse will have disappeared. 

The danger from panic in schoolhouses always remains 
and it is greater than that from fire. Neither fireproof build- 
ings nor fire escapes can prevent it. The danger from panic 
should be appreciated by parents and teachers alike and their 
influence will go far to prevent it. Every means that the ex- 
perience and thoughtful reflection of teachers and parents may 
suggest should be used to guard against the occurrence of 
panics, or to lessen their danger. The following suggestions 
mav be made in this connection : 

1. Principals should call a meeting of their teachers and 
see that each one knows what to do in case of fire, or similar 
emergency. A station should be assigned to each teacher, 
where she is expected to be at a certain signal when it becomes 
necessary to send the children out of the building without 
delay. The janitor should understand definitely what he is to 
do in case of emergency. 

2. "How to act in case of a fire'' should be a standing 
topic, and be discussed from time to time in every room by 
principals and teachers. Parents should make it the subject 
of conversations at home. In these conversations streess 
should be laid on the following points: (a.) There is much 
more danger from panic than there is from fire. Xo child 
has ever been injured directly through fire alone in any public 
school in the city. Great injury may be caused however, if 
there is a panic and children do not mind the orders of their 
teacher, (b.) Panics are started, very frequently, not by real 
danger, but by some foolish person shouting "fire." (c.) Xo 
fire is likelv to make anv headwav in a school buildino: during 
school hours. The janitor watches things in the cellar, and 
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children and teachers watch every room. If a fire should be 
discovered anywhere in a building it is certain that the school 
can be emptied before the fire spreads, if the children mind 
their teacher's orders, refrain from screaming, and avoid 
crowding and undue haste. There is no public school build- 
ing in the city which cannot be emptied in a few minutes if 
order prevails. 

3. Constant vigilance on the part of principals, teachers 
and janitors, is necessary. Many of our principals are in the 
habit of daily inspecting every part of their building, includ- 
ing the cellar. Principals must not allow careless storing of 
any inflammable material in the basement. 

The following are the standing directions in regard to 
order and speed in dismissing the children which are in prac- 
tice in every school in the city. 

The principals are requested to review and test carefully 
the provisions which they have made in their respective schools, 
and which are to be observed in case of a fire, or any other 
urgent necessity that requires the instant dismissal of the pupils. 

1st. — The dismissal of pupils at recess, at noon and at the close of 
the school should constitute the regular fire drill. The daily dismis- 
sals must be looked upon by teachers and principals as very important 
matters; all other work must be deferred; all other duties must yield 
to this. These regular dismisals must form the daily test of the 
spirit of the pupils and of the influence of the principals and teachers 
on the discipline of the school. There should be speed, yet strict 
order and silence as the children pass out. 

2nd. — Whenever the school is regularly dismissed, at the close of 
the morning or afternoon, or at recess, each teacher should know in 
what place she should be, and to what specific duty she must give her 
whole attention. She must always bear in mind that these dismissals 
form the fire drill of the school. The principal must supervise every 
dismissal personally and see that the directions agreed on are carried 
out until order and speed become a matter of habit. 

3rd. — The janitors of the school should be informed of what duties 
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they have when school is dismissed, and be at the place which would 
be assigned to them in case of a fire. 

4th.— »Thcre should be designated for each floor or part of a floor, 
a teacher who will assume direction if the principal is not near, and 
who shall have general responsibility for that portion of the building. 

5th. — ^The principal should post in some conspicuous place in the 
corridor the assignment of positions to teachers and janitors and other 
details of the regulations for dismissals which are in force in his school. 

6th. — *The supervision of each stairway and landing by the teachers 
should be a matter receiving special attention in making the arrange- 
ments herein contemplated. 

7th. — In the daily dismissal of the children care must be taken to 
prevent their gathering in the yard or in front of the entrances, and 
the habit of prompt departure or of not loitering near the school must 
be created* by constant practice whenever the school is dismissed. 

8th. — The principal, at his discretion, may appoint strong boys in 
each room to assist the teacher at dismissal. 

9th. — 'The principal must inspect the basement regfularly and report 
to the Building Commissioner any matter which should be looked after 
to lessen the danger from Are. 
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List of Supplementary Reading Books _ 363 
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Instructions for Making Out Reports ^ 375 
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bers of each _ ^ 394 
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ADMISSION OF NON-RESIDENT CHILDREN TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS. 

TUITION FEES OF NON-RESIDENTS. 

Only children of residents are legally entitled to attend the 
public schools maintained by the city. Children, whose parents 
live outside of the city, and who come here to live with rela- 
tives, are not entitled, under the law to a place in the public 
schools. Children, whose parents Iwe in Missouri outside of 
St. Louis, may he admitted, at the discretion of the Board of 
Education to District schools having sufficient room, on pay- 
ment of a tuition fee of $30, and to the High School for the 
annual fee of $80; payable quarterly in advance. 

Frequently, when the friends of such non-resident children 
ask for their admission on the plea that they pay school 
taxes, that they have no children of their own and therefore 
should be allowed to obtain free tuition for their near relatives 
whose parents live in another city, the Board of Education 
finds itself unable to comply with this request. The Board 
of Education is not legally authorized to educate, free of tuition, 
children sent here from other places, even if they live with near 
relatives, for this would mean that in order to comply with 
the wishes of one taxpayer, an additional burden is imposed on 
every other. Children of indigent parents, left in the care of 
indigent relatives, need not grow up without an education ; such 
children may be bound as apprentices to their relatives, and 
are then entitled to free tuition. 

At a meeting of the School Board, held on September 12th, 
1893, the Attorney of the Board submitted the following report 
which was adopted and ordered printed for information: — 
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"At the meeting of the Board, held on August 15, 1893, (printed 
Journal, Volume 8, page 432), you referred to me Section II. of Rule 
79, for my opinion as to the lawful right of the Board to admit to the 
public schools of the city children of parents who are resident of Mis- 
souri outside of the city of St. Louis, and those of parents who are 
resident of the State of Illinois, on the payment of tuition fees. 

"I am of the opinion that the Board has the power, under Section 
7,993 of the Revised Statutes of 1889, to admit as pupils, children of 
parents who are resident of Missouri outside of the city of St. Louis 
and prescribe tuition fees, provided they can be admitted to the city 
schools without detriment to the children of parents residing within 
the city. 

"I am further of the opinion that the Board has no lawful right to 
admit into the public schools of the city, children of parents residing 
in the State of Illinois or any other State outside of ^fissouri, even 
upon payment of such tuition fees as the Board might prescribe." 

In enforcing this rule of the Board the principals must 
also be guided by a previous opinion of the Attorney of the 
Board, which reads as follows: — 

"Under the law as decided by the St. Louis Court of Appeals in 
the case of Binde v. Kilnge (30 Mo. App. 285), children whose parents 
reside elsewhere than in the City of St. Louis are not entitled to attend 
the public schools of the city without the payment of tuition fees. 

"The payment of school taxes in the city by parents who reside 
without the city docs not give them the right to send their children free 
to the public schools of the city, nor does the fact that such children 
reside with friends or relatives in the city confer upon them the right 
to attend the public schools of the city free of charge. 

"An exception is made by the law in favor of children bound as ap- 
prentices who have homes in the city. They are not required to pay 
tuition fees. 

"Children who have homes in the city, and both of whose parents 
are dead, are entitled to attend the public schools without charge." 

An amendment to the school law was enacted in 1895 and 
provides, 

"That any person who resides in a district in which only the studies 
enumerated in Section 8023 are taught, and who pays a school tax in a 
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city, town or village district in which a school of higher grade is es- 
tablished, shall be entitled to send his or her children to such higher 
grade school and receive a credit on the amount charged for tuition 
to the amount of such school tax." 

The studies enumerated in the section referred to are 
orthography, English, reading, grammar, penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography. United States History, civil government, 
theory and practice, and physiology. 

APPRENTICING CHILDREN. 

In regard to apprenticing children, Mr. R. E. Rombauer, 
at that time Attorney of the Board of Education, in a letter 
addressed to the Superintendent of Instruction said : — 

"You will find the law touching apprentices in the State on pages 
189 and following, of the Revised Statutes of 1889, Vol. I. : — 

"All minors may be bound as apprentices to some appropriate in- 
dustry, art, calling or trade, so that the law is very broad and includes 
the calling of a domestic servant. There is no limitation as to age 
below, but if the minor is over fourteen years of age, he or she cannot 
be bound within the written consent of the minor indorsed on the 
indenture. 

"The last section of the law provides that nothing contained in this 
chapter shall prevent or aflFect the right of a father, by the common law, 
to assign or contract for the service of his children for the term of 
their minority, or any part thereof. 

"As the apprenticing of a minor is attended with some circumlocu- 
tion and slight expense, perhaps the same result could be reached by a 
simple assignment of the services of the child, for a limited period, by 
the father to some resident of the city, in which event the domicile of 
the child for the purposes of education would be the master's resi- 
dence." 

Minors may be bound as apprentices, under the provisions of Sees. 
370 and 371 of the Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889. 

The papers of apprenticeship should contain a statement of the 
domicile of the one to whom the child is apprenticed. It must be an 
indenture of two parts, as required by Sec. 376 of the Revised Statutes. 
It must bind the apprentice to some appropriate industry, art, calling, 
or trade (Sec. 369), and it must state the age of the minor according 
to Sec. 378. 
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AMENDMENT OF 1897. 

The legislature in 1897 amended Section 7993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as far as the same has reference to non-resident 
pupils. The section as amended provides that orphan children, 
or any children bound as apprentices, and all children whose 
parents do not contribute to their support, shall have the privi- 
lege of attending school in any district in the State of Mis- 
souri, in which they may find a permanent or temporary home, 
without paying a tuition fee. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES DOMICILE. 

Principals may admit to their schools children that are 
residents in the city in accordance with the definitions given 
below. All applications of non-residents, and of children ap- 
plying under Rule 4, quoted below, must be referred to the 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

Under the legal provisions and opinions quoted above the 
following are considered children domiciled in the city of St. 
Louis : — 

1. A child whose parents live within the city limits. 

2. A legally adopted child whose parents by adoption live within 
the city limits. 

3. An orphan living within the city limits. (An orphan is a child 
both of whose parents are dead.) 

4. Children whose parents do not contribute to their support, and 
who have found in this city a temporary or permanent home. 

The provisions of the amendment of 1897, together with 
other provisions of the law, cover two additional classes: — 

(a) Children of school age who are emancipated by their parents, 
and rely for their support on their own earnings exclusively. 
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(b) Children of school age that are waifs, that is to say, who have 
drifted away from their parents and have found a permanent or tem- 
porary home in this city, and for whose support the parents contribute 
nothing. 

5. (Applications covering the following cases, the principals must 
refer to the Superintendent.) A child living within the city limits with 
its mother, under the following conditions: — 

(a) If the father has abandoned his family. 

(b) If the parents are divorced and the mother has custody of the 
child. 

The following cases serve to illustrate what constitutes 
domicile, and in what cases there is no right to fee tuition : — 

6. The domicile of a half-orphan (meaning one who has one par- 
ent living), is that of his living parent, and such child has no orphan 
privileges. 

7. A child may have a different domicile from the one of his ap- 
pointed guardian, hence the mere fact that such guardian resides within 
the city, and that the child resides with him, does not entitle the child 
to free tuition. 

8. Payment of tax on city property by parents residing outside 
of the city, does not confer on the child the right of free tuition. 



FORM FOR THE ASSIGNMENT OF SERVICES. 

In consideration of the sum of one dollar to in hand paid, the 

receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and in further consideration of 

the agreement of the assignee to support, maintain and educate one 

»...., a minor child, of the age of years, during the term of this 

assignment, the undersigned hereby assign the services of 

said minor child, for a period of ,beginning , and ending -...., 

to of No , in the City of St. Louis, Missouri. 

This assignment is made on the condition that the said _, 

assignee, will permit the said , to attend regularly the free pub- 
lic schools maintained in the said City of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dated, 
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The undersigned, , assignee, hereby accepts all the con- 
ditions of the foregoing assignment, and agrees to comply with the 
same fully. 

The above and foregoing assignment of my servicels is made with 
my full knowledge and consent. 



} 



ss. 



On this day of before me personally appeared per- 
sonally known to me to be the person who executed the foregoing in- 
strument, and acknowledge that executed the same as free 

act and deed, for the purposes therein set forth. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
Notarial Seal, at my office, the day and year last above written. 

My commission expires. - 

Notary Public. 

FORM OF AFFIDAVIT OF NON-SUPPORT BY PARENTS. 

I, , hereby state upon my oath that I am a resident of 

the city of St. Louis, residing at , said city; that one , 

a minor of the age of years is now making _....home with me in 

the said city; that the parents of the said minor do not contribute 
anything whatsoever to said minor's support, and that I am the sole 
support of said minor. Furthermore, I hereby declare that it is my 
intention and expectation to continue to support the said minor as long 

as shall reside with me, and attend the free public schools of the 

aforesaid city. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 

my seal this day of , A. D., nineteen hundred and 

- (Seal) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of , A. D., 

nineteen hundred and 



Notary Public. 
My commission expires .. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

REGULATION VH. 

Of the Regitlation of the Department of Instruction. 

Section I. Corporal punishment may be administered whenever, 
upon consultation between principal and teacher, such punishment may 
be considered necessary; and when corporal punishment shall have 
been decided upon, the principal shall either inflict the punishment 
himself, in the presence of the teacher, or he shall decide that the 
teacher administer it in his presence. No teacher shall inflict corporal 
punishment without- first obtaining the consent of the principal, nor 
shall she inflict it except in his presence. When corporal punishment 
has become necessary it shall not be inflicted otherwise than by using 
a thin rattan upon the fleshy part of the back. 

Sec. II. Shaking a child, striking him on the head, slapping his 
face, boxing his ears, and similar means of inflicting physical pain are 
strictly prohibited, and the Board will hold its teachers strictly re- 
sponsible for any violation of this rule. 

Sec. III. All teachers will be held to a strict accountability as to 
the manner in which they shall use the authority delegated to them, 
and upon complaint of severity of punishment, each case shall be 
adjudged upon its own merits, the teacher being subject to dismissal 
if the Board decide it to be demanded by the circumstances. 

Sec. IV. In the exercise of this authority, each teacher shall use 
the greatest care with references to the physical condition and tem- 
perament of the child, and shall consult with the principal as to the 
best method of correction. 

Sec. V. Each principal, or his legal representative, will be required 
to file with the Superintendent, a quarterly statement, giving a list 
of all the cases of corporal punishment inflicted in his school during 
this time, stating the name of the pupil, the date and the cause of such 
punishment, and the name of the pupil's teacher. 

Sec. VI. The teachers shall be considered most efficient in dis- 
cipline who succeed in controlling their pupils without the use of cor- 
poral punishment, and other qualifications being sufficient, they shall 
receive the preference over all others in promotions and appointments. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR USE IN THE DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS. 



I. GRADfE. 

Holton Primer. 

Lights to Literature L 

Sunbonnet Babies. 

Thompson's Fairy Tales and Fables. 

Overall Boys. 

Graded Literature Readers, 1st Book. 

Brooks Primer. 



IL GRADE. 

Hiawatha Primer. 

Around the World, Part L 

In Mythland Part I. 

In Mythland Part II. 

Snowman. 

New Century Reader, Book II. 

The Tree Eh\'ellers. 

The Early Cave Men. 

Aesop's Fables. 

Bow Wow and Mew Mew. 

Scuddcr's Fable and Folk Stories. 



III. GRADE. 

Great Americans for Little Americans. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. 

Around the World, Part II. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Seven Little Sisters. 

Stories of United States for Young Readers. 

Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 

First Book in Hygiene. Krohn. 

Andersen's Fair>' Tales. 
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IV. GRADE. 

Pratt's America's Stories for America's Children. 

Black Beauty. 

Andrew's Ten Boys. 

Cook's Ulysses. 

Birds and Bees. 

Stepping Stones, IV. 

King of the Golden River. 

V. GRADE. 

Blaisdell's Stories from English History. 

Eggleston's American History, 1st Book. 

Andrew's Ten Boys. 

Adventures of Ulysses, Lamb. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 

Rab and His Friends. 

Birds and Bees. 

The Man Without a Country. 

Gods and Heroes. 

VI. GRADE. 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. 

Andrew's Ten Boys. 

Great Artists, Part I. 

The Land We Live In, Part II. 

Morris' Elementary History of the United States. 

Carpenter's North America. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. 

Longfellow's Evangeline. 

Stepping Stones, VI. 

Carpenter's Europe. 

The Man Without a Country. 

The Worid and Its People, Book V. 

Art Education, Book VI. 

Famous Men of the Middle Ages. 

VII. GRADE. 

Andrew's Ten Boys. 

Dole's, The Young Citizen. 

Hawthorne's Stories New England History. 

Carpenter's South America. 

Carpenter's Asia. 

The Worid and Its People, Book VII. 

Miles Standish. 

Carpenter's Europe. 

Folk Lore Reader. 

Carpenter's Africa. 
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VIII. GRADE. 

American Inventions and Inventors. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Scott's Marmion. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

Stepping Stones, VIII. 

Dodge's Physical Geographical Primer. 

Westward Ho! 
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ATTORNEY'S OPINION ON VACATION SCHOOLS. 

St. Louis, April 13, 1905. 

F. Louis Soldan, Esq., Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis. 

Dear Sir: — 

Your favor of the 18th ult., submitting questions as to the right of 
the Board to maintain vacation playgrounds and vacation schools 
and to maintain recreation centers in the school houses after school 
hours for public lectures, etc., and as to the limitations upon the powers 
of the Board in expending the public money for such purposes, has 
been carefully considered. 

The lawful power of the Board in the expenditure of public 
fuiids must necessarily be determined by the character of the specific 
public trust committed to its charge ; that is, the establishment and main- 
tenance of free public schools in the City of St. Louis. The Board has 
necessarily, as declared by the appellate courts of this state (see Roach 
case, 7 Mo. App. 569, and 77 Mo. 484), a very wide discretion in de- 
termining how the public schools in its charge shall be conducted and 
what shall be taught therein; in other words, in determining what are 
the proper and reasonable means of promoting public education in the 
public schools. Such a wide discretion necessarily carries with it room 
for a very wide difference of opinion as to what is a wise selection 
of means, but at the same time it is true that any expenditure of 
public funds by the Board must be related to the promotion of education 
in the schools. 

The powers of the Board in the expenditure of public funds have 
been heretofore considered in opinions to the Board in relation to dif- 
ferent features of the public school system. Thus the right to main- 
tain Normal schools for students over the school age in training 
teachers for the public schools (Vol. XIII. Off. Pro. p. 39), to supply 
free books to all grades (Vol. XIII. Off Pro. p. 51), and to make an 
appropriation for an exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
(Opinion of Oct. 21, 1903) were, all found to be within the lawful 
powers of the Board as proper and reasonable means in the discretion 
of the Board for promoitng the efficiency of public education in the 
schools committed to their charge. 

Apart from this general limitation, that every expenditure must be 
for the furtherance of education in the schools, there is also the specific 
limitation upon the power of the Board that the public school funds 
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must only be expended in the education of children of school age, as 
was directly decided in the Roach case, 77 Mo. 484, that the Board 
could not lawfully use its revenues in instructing in the schools chil- 
dren who were under six or over twenty years of age. 

There is also another limitation growing out of the peculiar 
character of the public trust committed to the Board, and that is that the 
discretion of the Board, though broad and comprehensive in the selec- 
tion of the means to ends in the conduct of the school system, might be 
abused by a disregard in its expenditures of the proper relation of the 
different features of the public school system. Thus while the Board 
might properly expend a reasonable amount for some defined objects of 
expenditure on the ground of its relation to the school system in the 
promotion of school education, yet such appropriation might involve 
an abusq of discretion, if the amount so expended should disable the 
Board from performance of the essential duty of giving a primary and 
district school education to the children of school age in the city. In other 
words, the disregard of the proper relation of the different features 
of the public school system might constitute an abuse of the discretion 
vested in the Board. 

In the educational chapter of the revised New York City Charter, 
it is specifically provided, section 1069, that the Board shall have power 
to conduct vacation schools, to maintain free lectures and to establish 
and maintain playgrounds. On the other hand, in Chicago, there is 
no specific grant of such power to the Board, but the Board of Educa- 
tion of that City has made expenditures for such purposes under the 
legal advice that it has the right to expend funds for those purposes 
''whenever in their judgment such expenditure was necessary and 
proper for the proper conduct of the public school system.*' In the 
latter city the question of the legal power does not seem to have been 
raised. In both cities it has been distinctly recognized that such ex- 
penditures should be limited by the available means of the Board after 
providing for school education proper. While there seems to have 
been no controlling judicial decision as to the expenditure of school 
funds for such activities, the power of the Board with reference to 
these several proposed objects must be considered in view of the 
general principles which have been stated necessarily in somewhat 
general terms: 

First: As to the so-called vacation playgrounds, if the proposal 
did not go beyond the mere allowance of the use of the school grounds 
as playgrounds during the vacations, such a use with merely the in- 
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cidental expense of janitor's care of the school property, would, I 
think, be held fairly incidental to the reasonable and proper use of the 
school property. The attendance of children under six years of age 
at such playgrounds, where there was no substantial expense to the 
Board, would not involve any violation of the rule of the Roach case. 
ITie decision in that case merely prohibited the application of the pub- 
lic funds to the education of children other than those of school age 
at the public expense in the schools, and did not require their exclu- 
sion from the playgrounds on the school property. 

The proposed maintenance of playgrounds, however, seems to go 
far beyond this and to contemplate the providing of a corps of at- 
tendants, bath facilities and materials for games at the expense of the 
Board. Such expenditure, in the absence of any specific authorization 
of law as in New York, would hardly be held incidental to the reason- 
able and proper use of the school property, or as having any reason- 
able and proper relation to the conduct of education in the schools. 
Even if any expenditure for such purpose could be defended as having 
any reasonable relation to school education, it would clearly be sub- 
ordinate and necessarily postponed to the required expenditures for the 
proper conduct of the schools themselves. 

Second: The conduct of what are termed vacation schools clearly 
stands on a different ground. There instruction is imparted, and the 
expenditure therefor would be directly for school education. There 
is nothing in the law which determines whether schools shall be main- 
tained for nine, ten or twelve months. As is well known the customary 
vacation differs in different countries, and indeed in different sections 
of this country. Vacations are much longer now than they were when 
St. Louis schools were first established. The same reasons of public 
policy which may warrant the expenditure of public money for public 
education during ten months would justify the maintenance of vaca- 
tion schools, if in the judgment of the Board there is a necessity there- 
for in the furtherance of the great objects of public education. It is 
not material that such instruction might differ from that of the regular 
course, as such arrangement of the course of study is clearly within 
the discretion of the Board. Schools conducted d^ring such vacation 
perriods, however, would clearly be subject to the limitation declared 
in the Roach case as to school age, that is, the instruction therein 
given at public expense would be limited to those of lawful school age. 

Third: ,The proposed use of school houses after school hours as 
recreation centers for public lectures, etc., necessarily Involves some- 
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what different considerations. THq incidental use of school building^ 
or school houses for lectures or other means of instruction might be 
warranted, if such use involved no substantial expense or interference 
with the use of the school property for strictly school purposes. Neither 
would the attendance of persons under or over school age on such oc- 
casions involve a violation of the limits of the Board's power. The 
limitation of the school age declared in the constitution is based upon 
the ordinary rule of human development, that such school age is that 
peculiarly adapted by nature for school education. 

The proposed "educational centers," however, seem to go far 
beyond this and to contemplate expenditure for the salaries of at- 
tendants, lecturers and supervisors, apparatus, etc., in other words, the 
use of the school property and the school funds for the general pro- 
motion of public education and entertainment, regardless of the limita- 
tion of school age and with no direct reference to the school education 
carried on in the schools. Such an expenditure under existing law I 
do not think would be sustained as reasonable within the powers of 
the Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. N. JUDSON. 



ATTORNEY'S OPINION ON THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS BY CITIZENS. 

February 20, 1908. 
F. L. Soldan, Esq., 

Superintendent of Instruction, 
Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Soldan: — 

I have yours qf the 17th inst., containing the inquiry : "Is it proper 
to grant the use of school rooms and school buildings for entertain- 
ments arranged by citizens, for which an admission fee is charged, and 
to which the general public is admitted only in so far as they buy ad- 
mission tickets from the persons providing the entertainments?" 

When a pecuniary charge is made as a condition precedent to ad- 
mission in a public building, it cannot be said that the building is in 
fact open to the general public. And when a public schoolhouse is 
turned over for any period of time whatsoever to certain citizens for 

24 
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the purpose of permitting them to use it for their own financial benefit, 
it constitutes a conversion of public property to a private use. 

It follows that the Board of Education of St. Louis hai not the 
power to grant the use of school rooms and school buildings for enter- 
tainments arranged by citizens for which an admission is charged by 
those providing the entertainment. 

Yours respectfully, 

£. M. Grossman. 



February 27,. 1908. 
F. L. Soldan, Esq., 

Superintendent of Instruction, 
Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Soldan: — 

Your letter of the 24th inst., adds an element to the inquiry con- 
tained in your former letter of the 17th inst. on the same subject, which 
alters the case very materially. My letter to you on the 20th inst. was 
based on the theory that the proceeds of any entertainment given by 
citizens in a public school building were to be retained by citizens them- 
selves. But I now understand your question to be whether there is 
any legal objection to permitting citizens to use a school building for 
entertainments to which an admission fee is charged, "the money to be 
used for the benefit of the school, that is, for the purchase of pictures, 
schoolroom decorations, and the like." Under such circumstances it 
cannot be said that the public property is converted to a private use. 

So long as such entertainment does not interfere with the use of 
the school building for educational purposes, and so long as the pro- 
ceeds are in fact expended for the benefit of the school building and in 
a manner that meets with the approval of the Board of Education, 
there is no legal objection to the use of the school property for this 
purpose. 

Very truly yours, 

E. M. Grossman. 
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ATTORNEY'S OPINION ON EVENING LECTURES. 

January 24, 1908. 
F. L. Soldan, Esq., 

Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Soldan: — 

I have your letter of the 10th inst., asking a more explicit opinion 
from me on the subject of the power of the Board of Education to in- 
stitute lectures in the night schools. I am satisfied that that part of 
the opinion of my predecessor, F. N. Judson, Esq., (Pr. Pr. Vol. XIII, 
page 1059) in which he says "the incidental use of school buildings or 
schoolhouses for lectures or other means of instruction might be 
warranted if such use involve no substantial expense or interference 
with the use of the school property for strictly school purposes," does 
not apply to the subject now under discussion. This language was 
used by him in connection with "the proposed use of schoolhouses 
after school hours as recreation centers for public lectures, etc." 

Obviously this statement was intended to meet the question whether 
or not the Board of Education could expend its moneys or use its 
property for public lectures outside of and entirely disconnected with 
the regular public school work. Consequently it was Mr. Judson*s 
opinion that such work must be incidental and must not involve any 
substantial expense or interference with the use of school property for 
strictly school purposes. But I understand from your letter of the 
10th inst., that your proposed program is far different from that dis- 
cussed in the opinion referred to. I understand you to ask me whether 
the Board of EUlucation can adopt lectures as a means of promoting 
the public education in the night schools, and whether such lectures 
given primarily for the students may bo thrown open to the public at 
large. The Board of Education, as stated in the opinion of my prede- 
cessor, quoted in my letter of December 16th, has "very wide discre- 
tion in determining how the public schools in its charge shall be con- 
ducted, and what shall be taught therein; in other words, in determin- 
ing what are the proper and reasonable means of promoting the public 
education in the public schools." Therefore, if the Board of Educa- 
tion in the exercise of this discretion determines that its function can 
be performed to the advantage of all regularly enrolled pupils of the 
night schools by instituting a course of lectures for their benefit, it 
certainly has the legal power to do so. So long as these lectures are 
for the benefit of the regularly enrolled pupils, there is no legal objec- 
tion to permitting the public generally to attend these lectures. Whether 
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the expense involved is substantial or not, is immaterial, so long as 
the Board in its discretion concludes that the expense is justified by 
the benefits it feels it is conferring upon the regularly enrolled pupils, 
and bears its proper relation to the balance of its work. 

Respectfully yours, 

£. M. Grossman. 



ATTORNEY'S OPINION ON THE RIGHT OF THE BOARD 
TO TRANSFER CHILDREN TO SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

November 23, 1907. 
F. L. Soldan, Esq., 

Superintendent of Instruction, 
Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Soldan : — 

I have your letter of the 14th inst, inquiring "Has the Board of 
Education the right to transfer children to the schools for individual 
instruction that are to be established in the near future," referring to 
the special schools for children of defective mentality, and whether 
"the consent of the parent is an absolute condition" to the transfer. 

The Board of Education has the right to make such classification 
of pupils as is necessary for their efficient instruction, such classifica- 
tion, being made, of course, in accordance with the best available 
opinion on the subject. That is to say, the Board has the right to ex- 
clude mentally defective children from classes for the instruction of 
normal children, if in the opinion of the Board such exclusion is in aid 
of the efficient instruction of either class, or of both; and it has the 
right to transfer the mentally defective to special schools established 
for their benefit, the declaration that a certain child belongs to the 
class of mentally defective being made by the best available opinion. 
The consent of the parent under such circumstances is not necessary. 

Very truly yours, 

E. M. Grossman. 
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APPRENTICES AND SUBSTITUTES— SALARIES 

' AND TIME TICKETS. 

Principals should note carefully the following important 
regulations : 

(1.) Apprentices as Substitutes. When a substitute can- 
not be obtained from the office, the apprentice teacher should 
.be placed in charge of the room and the office notified so that 
a time ticket may be sent to the school. 

(2.) The emplo)rment of the apprentice teacher as a sub- 
stitute must not be resorted to unless no substitute can be ob- 
tained, and the call for a substitute should be repeated each 
day until a substitute can be sent. 

(3.) The senior apprentice should be given the prefer- 
ence in such cases. If both apprentices belong to the same 
class, employ one and then the other. 

(4.) Pay of Apprentices Employed as Substitutes, While 
an apprentice serves as a substitute, she receives a substitute's 
salary and not an apprentice's salary. 

(5.) Separate Time Tickets. In such case, there should 
be two kinds of time tickets showing, respectively, how many 
days the young lady did substitute work, and how many days 
she did apprentice work. See that the total number of days is 
correct. No apprentice can have 25 days as an apprentice 
teacher and additional days as a substitute. Use blank, Form 
No. 22, for substitute time, and use blank. Form No. 2-E/1907, 
for apprentice time. 

(T).) Kindergarten Substitutes. Whenever it is necessary 
to send a time ticket for a kindergarten substitute, Form No. 
22 should be used, but no A. M. Kindergarten teacher should 
be used as a substitute in the P. M., or vice versa, without 
instruction from this office. 
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PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

(Principals are requested to keep a copy of this circular on file^ 
They are also requested to send a copy of this circular to parents in- 
terested in this subject.) 

A free day school in which the very best instruction is 
given to deaf children is maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion of St. Louis. It is called the Gallaudet School and is lo- 
cated at 3435 Henrietta Street, one block north of Reservoir 
Park. It may be conveniently reached by Fourth Street or 
Grand Avenue, or Park Avenue cars. Pupils are admitted at 
any time. The hours of instruction are the same as in the city 
district schools. 

The course of study includes the common and high school 
branches, adapted to the needs of the deaf, with instruction 
in speech and lip-reading. The classes are small so that every 
child can have a large share of the teacher's attention. 

Experience has shown that the complete and satisfactory 
education of deaf or partially deaf children in schools together 
with those who are able to hear, is not possible. The deaf are 
happier and learn much better in schools where everything is 
arranged for their special benefit and where the teachers are 
trained for instructing the deaf. 

Parents and guardians are cordially invited to visit the 
school and confer with the principal. 

This school was awarded a gold medal for its exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING OUT THE QUARTERLY REPORT. 

1. GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The first, second and third quarterly reports 
are due at four p. m. on the first Tuesday of the When Due. 
second, third and fourth quarters respectively, 

and the fourth quarterly report on the ninth Friday of the fourth 
quarter. 

For the purpose of making out the quarterly Closing Roll* 
report the roll-books should be closed on the Book. 
afternoon of the tenth Friday of the first, second and third quarters 
and of the eighth Friday of the fourth quarter. 

All entries, except "Total Number Names 
on Annual Register, Excluding, those Entered 
by Transfer," refer only to the quarter for which the report is made. 

All items on the first page, except Number 
of New Names on Annual Register during the The Two Pages. 
Quarter" and "Total Number of Names on An- 
nual Register," refer exclusively to the grades ; those on the second 
page, or reverse side, exclusivly to the kindergarten. 

The report must be made out, or examined, Principals Must 
verified and signed by the principal. Verify Reports. 

2. DETAILS OF THE REPORT. 

Meaning of the terms used, and methods for compiling the data 
called for. 

The name of each teacher regularly in ju--|g- ^f 
charge of a room should be written on the quar- Teachers 
tcrly report in the column designated for that 

purpose. When a room has been closed the words "Room Closed" 
should be written on the appropriate line. 

The principal is required to report in the . 

column thus headed the number of times each Teachers Times 
teacher has failed to arrive at her room by 8:45 

A. M. and 1 :00 P. M. The entries on the "Daily Report," kept by the 
principal or head assistant, together with the entries in the roll-books, 
showing the time of the teacher's arrival, should serve as the sources 
from which the data for the report are obtained. 
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« I ♦ h Time lost by tardiness is the total amount of 

— .. time so lost and must be shown, in hours and 

minutes, in the columns headed "H" and "M." 
The teachers should be called on at the end of each quarter for a report 
on the number of times they have been tardy and on the time they 
have lost thereby. 

Times left during session is .to be under- 
stood as referring only to the number of times 
Times Left During that each teacher has left the school during the 
Session. course of the morning or afternoon sessions. It 

includes those who leave after the opening of 
either session and return before the close of 
that session, and also those who leave after thej opening of either ses- 
sion and do not return before its close. A teacher who leaves in the 
forenoon and doeis not return to her room until after 1 :00 P. M. is to 
be counted as having left during the A. M. session and as being tardy 
for the P. M. session. Those who remain away from school for a 
longer period than half of the A. M. or P. M. session are to be con- 
sidered as absent and are not to be included among those reported as 
having left during the session. 

Time Lost by Report in the same manner as "Times Lost 

Leaving During by Tardiness." See also the instruction.^ under 

Session. "Times Left During Session." 

Half days used for visiting are to be re- 
Visiting Days. ported in this column only when express per- 

mission for the visit or visits has been obtained 
from the Superintendent. In other cases the visit is to be looked upon 
as absence from school. 

All pupils, whether in the grades or kinder- 

_, ., . garten, who report at school after 9:00 a. m. or 

Tardiness of ; ^n \ a t* • i j n r ^i. • 

p .- 1:10 p. m. are tardy. It mcludes all of the m- 

stances of tardiness, not merely the number of 

persons tardy, and is found by counting all of 

the tardy marks that have been entered on the roll-books during the 

quarter. Tardiness is to be entered on the quarterly report against the 

room in which it occurred, and not against the room in the same school 

to which the pupil has subsequently been sent. Similarly, the tardiness 

of transferred pupils is to be recorded and reported only by the school 

in which the tardiness occurred. 
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Number of cases of corporal punishment ^ , 

should be reported in the same manner as "Num- ^^^^^ 
ber Cases of Tardiness of Pupils." 

This number is found by actually counting 
the seats in each room. It includes seats in Number off 
regular class-rooms, in halls used as class-rooms, Seats. 
in portable buildings and in rooms that have 

been closed. Broken seats are also to be counted until they have 
been permanently removed from the room. 

Seats in kindergartens attended by two sets of children, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, should be counted and reported 
twice, once for the A. M. and once for the P. M. kindergarten. 

Seats in grade rooms in which "double sessions" are held are not 
to be counted twice. 

Caution: Do not count, (1) the front row of seats for which 
there are no desks; (2) the desks in the rooms for which there are no 
seats; (3) desks, seats and kindergarten chairs that have been stored 
away. 

Highest Membership on any Day in Quarter 
is the largest "number belonging" in any room Highest Member* 
on any day after general promotions or perma- ship Diiriil( 
nent classifications have been madie for the Quarter. 
quarter. 

Note: The term "membership" is equivalent to the expression 
"number belonging" for which it has been substituted in this and all 
other reports. 

Membership at Elnd of Quarter in Each 
Grade refers, first, to the membership on the Membershlo at 
afternoon of the last day of the first, second and g - - Quarter 
third quarters and on the eighth Friday of the 
fourth quarter; and, second, to the grade in 

which each class is working on these days, and not to the grade to 
which the classes are to l)e promoted at the opening of the next quarter 
or year. Pupils who have completed the eighth grade in the middle or 
at the end of the scholastic year are to be included in the reports for 
the second and fourth quarters, as among those in the eighth grade. 
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Number who have Completed Grades Dur- 
ing the Quarter. This number includes all of 
iNumDerCOin- ^j^^ pupils who have been promoted during the 

piet g • quarter to higher grades, or who will be so pro' 

moted on the first day of the following quarter. 
The same applies to pupils passing from kindergarten to primary grade. 
The number of those completing kindergarten should be entered only 
on the second page of the report. Include, also, individuals who by 
special promotion have gone to a higher grade during the quarter. 

Grades. Count all teachers actually in 
Number off charge of rc!^lar class rooms, of classes in halls 

Teachers. or hall-rooms, of portable buildings and of 

"double session" rooms. Do not include prin- 
cipal, manual training, domestic science or apprentice teachers. 

Kindergarten. Count as one each person acting as director, paid 
or volunteer assistant. 

To find this number, take all the names en- 

_. ^ , ^, . tered on the roll-books for the quarter, after 

Total Number , . „ , r t_ n u i t. 

Pn nlled havmg cancelled from each roll-book the names 

of such pupils as have been transferred to some 
other room in the same school. It includes pupils 
who may have been received and withdrawn by transfer during the 
quarter. In the first quarter, and in this quarter only, is the sum of 
the number enrolled in the grades and the number enrolled in the kin- 
dergarten equal to the "Total Number of Names on Annual Registers," 
including the "Number Entered by Transfer." 

Note that the term "enrolled" includes all and only those pupils 
who were actually belonging in the school for a half a day or longer 
during the quarter for which the report is made. In consequence, 
pupils may and generally will be "enrolled" in the teachers' roll-books 
four times during the school year. The "number enrolled" during any 
quarter always equals the sum obtained by adding together the "mem- 
bership at end of quarter," the "number withdrawn by transfer" and 
the number that have been "dropped" and not "readmitted" during the 
quarter. For distinction between "enrolled" and "registered" see "Total 
Number of Names on Annual Register Excluding Those Entered by 
Transfer." 

Caution : "Dropped" pupils should not be enrolled in a new 
quarter until formally "readmitted. 



»» 
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(a) Number Received by Transfer. To 
obtain this number count the transfer slips that 

have been received during the quarter. The TraDsffers, 
term applies only to transfers issued by the 
public schools of the City of St. Louis. 

(b) Number Withdrawn by Transfer is found by counting the 
stubs that have been filled out in the transfer book during the quarter. 
The records in the teachers' roll-books should also be consulted. If a 
pupil to whom a transfer has been issued returns without using the 
transfer, the corresponding stub should be marked "VOID," and 
should not be counted. In case such a transfer has been counted for 
any qaurter. it should, of course, be deducted from the number counted 
for the succeeding quarter. 

Note: Pupils who are sent, individually or in classes to some 
other school in order to enter a higher grade or quarter, or for any 
other cause, must receive Transfers and are to be counted as trans- 
ferred pupils. This will generally, though not always, occur at the 
middle of tha school year, but never at the end of the year. Pupils 
who go from the grammar schools to the high schools at the end of the 
second quarter are to be considered as transferred and are so to be 
reported in the second quarterly report. The high schools will con- 
sider these as entered by transfer. 

Caution: Distinguish between ''transfers" and "grade certifi- 
cates." See "transfers" in directions for making out Annual Report. 

'The number of re-admissions equals the 
sum of the "R's" that have been entered on the Re-admissions. 
roll-books during the quarter. Do not report 

the "R's" recorded on transfer slips that are received during the 
quarter. Report "R's" for pupils withdrawn by transfer. ITie re-ad- 
mission, therefore, must be reported by the school in which it oc- 
curred. 

Average Daily Membership has the significa- . m - 

tion of "average numlxir belonging" as formerly |j^--hlii 
used. 

• 

(a) Average for the grades: Find first the sum total of the mem- 
bership in the grades by adding together all of the numbers that repre- 
sent the membership in the grades on all of the hundred half-days in the 
quarter, and, second, divide this sum total by one hundred. The 
quotient will be the "Average Daily Membership" in the grades. 
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(b) Average for the kindergarten: The method is the same as 
that given for the grades except that the divisor is fifty, because the 
sum total of the membership is found by adding the membership of 
fifty half days. Do not combine A. M. and P. M. kindergartens. 

Note: The membership on the half-day immediately following 
a holiday is to be considered as the meonbership, and also as the num- 
ber attending on the holiday; and all pupils composing the member- 
ship on the Friday of the eighth week of the fourth quarter are to be 
considered for the purposes of the fourth quarterly and annual reports, 
as forming the membership and the number attending during the last 
two weeks of the school year. But the teachers* roll-books should 
show the actual membership and attendance during these two weeks. 

The record in the "Per Cent. Book" should show the actual mem- 
bership and attendance from the first to the last day of the school year. 

Caution : In order to avoid error, the record of membership, at- 
tendance and tardiness in the grades should be kejpt separate in the 
Per Cent. Book" from the corresponding record for the kindergarten. 



4i 



_^ .- The method is the same as that given for 

.^^ J "Average Daily Membership." Attendance re- 

Attendance, i. , , 1 . 

fers only to those pupils who are actually or 

constructively present in the school. On holidays the constructive at- 
tendance is equal to the membership for that day. ' 

See note and caution under "Average Daily Membership." 

Percentage of attendance is the per cent. 
Percentage of ^^^^^^ ^^ dividing the "Average Daily Attend- 

Attendance. ^^^^., ^^ ^^^ "Average Daily Membership." Give 

the per cent, in units, ignoring the fractional part of one per cent, if 
it is less than one-half and counting it as one, if one-half or more. 
Thus, 94.5 per cent, should be given as 95 per cent. 

Grades. Divide the "Average Daily Membership" by the "Num- 
ber of Teachers" as given on the first page of the quarterly report. 

Kindergarten. The average should be 
- . J given separately for the A. M. and P. M. kin- 

Teacher dergartens. The number of teachers, which is 

to serve as the divisor in finding the "average 
membership per teacher," is found as follows: Count the director in 
the A. M. or P. M. kindergarten as one, and the paid assistants each 
as one-fourth teacher. Thus, an A. M. kindergarten having a director 
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and three paid assistants, should be considered under this head as hav- 
ing one and three-fourths (1^) teachers. Dividing the "Average 
Daily Membership" as given on the second page of the report, by the 
number of teachers thus ascertained will give the "Average Member- 
ship per teacher" in each kindergarten. , 

Proceed as under instructions immediately 
preceding, except that in this case it is the Number Attend* 
"Average Daily Attendance" that is divided by inj per Teacher 
the number of teachers. 

Sec. 4. Includes only the number formally 
suspended during the; quarter for irregular at- Number Suspen- 

tendance. •*•»• '^"^ 

Violations of 

Sees. 2, 3, 5, is the number formally sus- l^uie 50. 
pended for all other causes during the quarter. 

Number of New Names on Annual Regis- 
ter Excluding those Entered by Transfer refers New Names on 
to the names of all those boys and girls who Annual Register. 
have come to the school without transfer dur- 
ing the quarter for which the report is made and who have not at- 
tended that school at any time during any preceding quarter of the 
same school year. 

During the first quarter the names of all the boys and girls "en- 
rolled" in grades and kindergarten who were not entered by transfer 
arc to be counted as "New Names." In the second, third and fourth 
quarters only those of the "enrolled" are to be counted who were not 
enrolled" during any preceding quarter of the same scholastic year. 
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The pupils of the kindergarten as well as those of the grades are 
to be included in the number reported under this head on the first 
page of the quarterly report. 

A simple method for obtaining the number of "New Names" is to 
count the small registration cards written during any given quarter for 
those pupils who are not entered by transfer. 

As a check compare this count with the number of "E!*s" ("E" 
stands for entered and not enrolled) recorded on the roll-books for the 
quarter. In the first quarter every pupil should have "E" or "E by 
Tr." (entered by transfer) written after his name. In the second. 
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third and fourth quarters, the entry "E" or "E by Tr." should be writ- 
ten after the names of only those pupils who were not enrolled during 
any previous quarter of the year. 

Total Number of Names on Annual Regis- 
Total Number ter, excluding those entered by Transfer. Dur- 
Names on Annual ing the Hrst quarter of the year this item is the 
Register. same as the "Number of New Names on An- 
nual Register" and the numbers reported for the 
two must be the same. For the second, third and fourth quarters the 
^*Total Number" is found by adding the "Number of New Names on 
the Annual Register" for the quarter in question to the "Total Num- 
ber of Names on Annual Register" as reported in the quarteily report 
immediately preceding. 



Combine grades and kindergarten in this number, exclude those 
entered by transfer and enter on first page of quarterly report. At the 
end of each quarter the "Total number of names on Annual Register" 
should equal the whole number of small registration cards thus far 
written during the year exclusive of those for pupils entered by 
transfer. 

Note: A pupil who has been withdrawn by transfer, and who re- 
turns with a transfer during the same year is not to be regarded as 
having been entered by transfer, and therefore is not one of those to 
be excluded in determining the "Total Number of Names on Annual 
Raster Excluding those Entered by Transfer." Neither is he or 
she to be counted as a "New" pupil, but as one received by transfer. 

Caution: The term "registered" or "reg- 
Distinction istration" should not be confused with the term 

Between Registered "enrolled" or "enrollment." The latter as ex- 
and Enrolled. plained under "Total Number Enrolled," has a 

signification that relates exclusively to the quar- 
terly inscription of the names on the teachers* roll-books; while the 
former refers to the number of different individuals who have entered 
the schools during the school year. A pupil can therefore be "regis- 
tered" only once during the scholastic year, whereas the same pupil 
might, and probably would be "enrolled" four times, — once each quar- 
ter. The number reigistered plus the number entered by transfer in 
'any school equals the total number of different pupils whose names 
have been entered during the year upon the records of the school. The 
purpose in calling for the total number registered is to find the whole 
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number of pupils, boys and girls taken separately, who have applied 
for instruction in all of the schools during the year. Those entered by 
transfer are not counted because they have already been counted in the 
schools formerly attended by them during that year. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING OUT THE ANNUAL REPORT* 

1. GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The annual report for the Department of Instruction must be filed 
in the office of the Superintendent not later than the afternoon of the 
last day of the ninth week of the fourth quarter. 

The entries in the roll-books and registers are not to be carried 
over from year to year for the purpose of making out the annual re- 
port. Except in the report to be made out by the High Schools 
under Table IV., every pupil is to be considered as if he has never 
been enrolled during any year preceding that in which the report is 
made. 

The report refers wholly to the scholastic year at the close of which 
it is made, and the data furnished by it are to be based exclusively on 
the entries made in the records for that school year. 

The report consists of three parts. The first, including Tables I. 
to IV., supplies information that is compiled from the entries con- 
tained in the Annual Register; the second. Table V., calls for data 
derived from the four quarterly reports; and the third. Table VI., 
shows the result of an actual invoice or count of buildings, rooms and 
seats at the close of the school year. In Tables I., II. and III. the 
figures for the grades and kindergartens are to be combined; in the 
other tables they are not. 

Thel report must be made out, or examined, verified and signed 
by the principal. 

2. DETAILS OF THE REPORT. 

TABLE I. — AGES. 

The object of Table 1 i«i primarily the annual compilation of data 
for determining the age'< of the pupils who have been registered in 
the public schools of St. Louis. In this compilation, the kindergarten 
pupils should be included with those of the grades. 
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schools that he has not already attended during that year must be con- 
sidered and reported as "Entered by transfer" in the grammar or high 
school to which his mjembership is transferred. The grammar school 
should report such pupils as entered by transfer "From the Grammar 
Schools" [Table I., item (b)] ; the high school should report them as 
entered by transfer "From Grammar or From High Schools," as the 
case may be [Table I., items (b) and (c)]. The particular pupils that 
the high schools have to report as "Entered by transfer from the 
Grammar Schools" are those who, having completed the eighth grade 
at the end of the second quarter, are enrolled in the high school dur- 
ing the third or fourth quarter of the same school year. 

Caution : Distinguish between "entered by transfer" and "re- 
ceived by transfer"; between "certificates of grade" and "transfers"; 
and also between valid and invalid transfers. 

The "certificate of grade" is intended merely to show the pupil's 
advancement in his studies and may be given to any pupil who has 
attended the school. It never has the force of a transfer and should 
never be issued or accepted as such. The "transfer," which shows 
the pupil's attendance to the date of its issue, should be given and 
accepted only when a pupil's membership is to be carried during the 
course of the school year from one over to another of the public 
schools of St. Louis. 

Every pupil who comes with a valid transfer, no matter how often 
during the year, is to be considered as "received by transfer." Of the 
number thus "received by transfer" only those are to be considered as 
"entered by transfer" who had not already been enrolled in the school 
receiving them during the j-ear in which the transfer is presented. It 
sometimes happens that a registered pupil withdraws by transfer and 
then returns, during the same school year, with a transfer to the school 
from which he withdrew. Such a pupil must be considered as "re- 
ceived by transfer" and his age should be reported. Observe, there- 
fore, that every pupil who is received by transfer only once during the 
school year is not necessarily to be considered as entered by transfer. 
If however, such a pupil came with a transfer when first enrolled dur- 
ing the j-ear, his age is, of course, not to be reported, and he is to be 
included among those "entered by transfer" no matter how many 
times he may subsequently be transferred and re-transferred. But the 
first and subsequent transfers are in this case, as in all others, to be 
counted among the number received by transfer. A pupil may there- 
fore be "received by transfer" once, twice, or oftener; but he can be 
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entered by transfer" only once in the same school during a given 
school year. The final distinction then is "received by transfei:" refers 
to the whole number of times that transfer slips were presented and 
accepted, while entered by transfer refers to the number of different 
pupils from whom transfers were accepted at a specified time. Since 
"received by transfer," includes those "entered by transfer," the number 
of the former may be slightly greater than that of the latter during 
any one or all of the four quarters of the year. 

Transfers should be carefully examined before they are accepted. 
Those issued on the last or any other day of the preceding school year 
are void ; those issued on the first or any other day of the school year 
in which they are presented are void, unless the pupils presenting them 
have actually been registered and their attendance counted in the 
schools issuing transfers. Those containing no record of attendance 
should be rejected; if given to pupils who had not been enrolled dur- 
ing the year in which they were issued, they are void; if issued to 
those who did attend, they are imperfect and need correction. A trans- 
fer to be valid must be used during the year of its issue. 

The total of those whose ages are given [Table I^ item (a)] 
added to those entered by transfer from grammar and high schools 
[Table I., items (b) and (c)] gives the "Total Number Entered" 
[Table I., item (d)]. This last total, which represents the whole 
number of different pupils whose names have been entered on the 
toll-books, may easily be ascertained by counting all of the small 
register cards written during the year. 



T.\BLE II. — BIRTHPLACES. 

The information which Table II. is expected to supply refers to the 
birthplaces and not to the nationalities of the pupils. It shows the 
number of pupils born in each state or political division. 

Those whose birthplaces are to be given must without exception 
be the same as those whose ages are given in Table I. The entries for 
items (a), (b>, (c). and (d) must thercrfore agree in both tables. 

In most cases the terms of the table are self explanatory. Great 
Britain is used to include only the British Islands, except Ireland. 
"Poland" refers to those parts of Austria, Germany and Russia that 
formerly constituted the kingdom of Poland. Pupils born in the ter- 
ritories of the United States, including Hawaii, are to be considered 
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as born in "Other States of the Union"; those bom in other dependen- 
cies of the United States are to be considered as natives of "Other 
Foreign Countries." 



TABLE III. — ATTENDANCE. 

The purpose of Table III., is to show, first the number of pupils 
whose attendance falls within any one of the eleven groups of days 
into which the school year has been divided; and, second, the number 
who were not absent or not tardy during the time that they w^re^ 
members of the schools. 

The attendance should be reported for all of the pupils enrolled 
except those who were transferred during the scholastic year to some 
other St Louis public school. The pupils received or entered by trans- 
fer should, of course, be included among those whose attendance is 
given, unless they were subsequently transferred to another district 
school. The report should also show the attendance of those who, 
after withdrawing by transfer, are again received by transfer during 
the scholastic year in which they withdrew. The attendance should" 
be reported for pupils who leave the city or whose names have been 
dropped from the rolls for any other reason whatsoever, except with- 
drawal by transfer. The public school having the pupil last is neces- 
sarily and exclusively the one by which his complete attendance for the 
year can and should be reported. 

The high schools should report the whole year's attendance of the 
pupils who entered the high schools during the scholastic year in 
which they completed the eighth grade of the grammar school. The 
attendance of those of the class who do not go to the high school 
should be reported by the grammar schools. The principals should 
see that a record of attendance of those who signify their intention to 
go to the high schools is in each case sent to the high school that the 
pupil wishes to attend. 

The report should show the number of days that the pupils have 
actually or constructively been present in the school, and not the num- 
ber of days that they were "belonging." Every day's attendance 
throughout the whole of the school year should be counted and re- 
ported. Pupils received or entered by transfer should therefore be 
given full credit for the number of days' attendance recorded on their 
transfer slips. 
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The groups into which the days of the school year have been 
•divided are clearly indicated in the table, and call for whole days, any 
two half days counting as one whole day. A pupil who has attended 
199^2 days should, therefore, be included among those "who attended 
180 and less than 200 days." 

In counting a pupil's days of attendance he should receive credit 
as for days of actual attendance for all holidays that occurred during 
the time that he was ^'belonging." All pupils who are members (be- 
longing) of the school on the afternoon of the eighth Friday of the 
fourth quarter are to be considered, for the purpose of the annual 
report, as perfect in attendance during the remaining ten days of the 
year. Pupils who were not members (belonging) on that Friday 
afternoon are to be considered as absent during the rest of the year. 
On account of holidays no pupil actually attends for 200 days. This 
attendance as provided for in the table merely means that prior to the 
last two weeks of the term the pupils thus reported were present in 
the room on every one of the whole and half days that the schools 
were actually in session. 

Tlic "Total" [Table III., item (a)] is the sum of the pupils whose 
days of attendance are reported. 

The "Number Transferred to other Schools" [Table III.,* item(b)] 
is found by counting every pupil who withdrew by transfer and whose 
membership was not subsequently restored by a re-transfer. The 
"Number Withdrawn by Transfer" is equal to the number of stubs 
that have been filled out in the transfer book. The former and not 
the latter is to be given in the Annual Report. The pupils who com- 
plete the course of the graminar schools at the end of the second 
quarter and who express their intention of going to the high school 
during the same school year are to be given in the report of the gram- 
mar schools as "Transferred to other schools." 

The number given for item (c) of Tabic III. is found by adding 
the number of boys and girls given under item (b) of the same table. 

Note: — Transfers should be given only to those pupils who have 
been enrolled during the school year in which they apply for the 
transfer. ITiey should, further, l)e issued always and only when 
pupils pass from one public schfx)l of St. Louis to another during the 
same scholastic year. A special transfer or permit issued by the 
Superintendent merely authorizes or directs a pupil to attend a dif- 
ferent school from the one he has been attending. It in no way in- 
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are those who came from the St. Louis public grammar schools during 
the year. The new pupils entered "from other sources" are those who 
were not entered from the St. Louis public grammar schools. Unlike 
those entered "from district schools," they are not necessarily members 
of the first year class. 

Item (h), Table IV., should contain merely the sum of the numbers 
given for the corresponding headings of items (f) and (g). 

The "Number of pupils graduated from high schools" [Table IV., 
item (i)] is found by counting the pupils to whom certificates of 
graduation were given at the end of the second and fourth quarters. 



TABLE V. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

The purpose of Table V., is chiefly to show the average conditions 
in the school as to the number of teachers ; and also as to the number 
of pupils, the regularity of their attendance and their deportment. 

The "averages" required by Table V., should be obtained by add- 
ing together the numbers given for the corresponding items in the 
four quarterly reports, and then dividing that sum by four. The 
"Totals" should be obtained by merely adding the entries for the cor- 
responding items in the four quarterly reports. 

The "Sum of the highest school membership in each of the rooms 
during the year" is obtained by deriving from the four quarterly re- 
ports the number showing the greatest membership in each room dur- 
ing the year, and then by adding the numbers thus found. 

The column headed "Total" under kindergarten is intended for a 
report on the A. M. and P. M. kindergartens combined ; the last column 
headed "Total" is intended for a report on the kindergartens and grades 
combined. 

The "Average per cent, of Attendance," "Average Membership 
per Teacher," and "Average Number Attending per Teacher" are not 
to be merely added in order to find the appropriate numbers that are 
to be written in the columns headed "Total." Tlie average daily mem- 
bership given in the four quarterly reports for the A. M. and P .M. 
kindergartens should be added and the sum divided by four; this 
quotient should then be divided by the sum of the A. M. and P. M. 
kindergarten teachers determined according to the method given under 
"Average Membership" in the Directions of Making Out Quarterly Re- 
ports. In the same way the "Average Membership per Teacher" for 
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the grades and kindergarten combined, the same principle should be 
followed. Add the average membership for the kindergartens and 
grades, divide this sum by the number of teachers in the grades and 
kindergartens (determined according to the method already indicated) 
and place the quotient in the last column headed "Total." The same 
method should be followed in order to obtain the "Average Number At- 
tending per Teacher" for the A. M. and P. ^^. kindergartens combined, 
and also for the kindergartens and grades combined. 



TABLE VI. — BUILDINGS, ROOMS, SEATS. 

The object of Table VI., is to show the number of buildings, class 
rooms, kindergarten rooms, seats, etc., available at the close of the 
school year. The items called for should be obtained by actual count. 
If portable buildings are used in connection with a permanent school 
building, the number of such portable buildings is to be shown in the 
column headed "Number of Buildings." If an entire building has been 
rented, it is also to be indicated in the same column. 

The "Class Rooms" to be counted are those actually used or ready 
to be used for pupils in the grades. Hall-rooms, store-rooms, and 
other rooms not originally designed to be class-rooms, but temporarily 
used as such, are not to be counted. The room or rooms formed by 
portable buildings and also rented rooms are however, to be included 
with the other class rooms reported. 

All kindergartens rooms whether small or large are to be counted 
as two rooms. 

Manual Training and domc>tic science rooms are each to be 
counted as one room. 

The seats are to be counted according to the rules given under the 
"Number of Seats" in the Directions for Making out Quarterly Report. 
It kindergarten chairs have been counted once, strike out the word 
"twice" in the line that has l)een starred in Table VI. If they have 
been counted twice, strike out the word "once." 

These directions for making out the Annual Report should be 
carefully read in connection with the Directions for Making out the 
Quarterly Report. 
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Old Form New Form 
Number. Number. 

Recitation Cards. 

Daily Attendance Report. 

Note Heads. 

Certificate for Examination for High School. 

Certificate for Admission to High School. 

Vaccination Blank. 

Quarterly Report Items. 

Order Blanks for Collections from Museum. 

Notice to Parents Quoting Rules. 

Pupil's Quarterly Report. 

Music Blanks, without clef. 

Music Blanks, with clef. 

Absentee Notice. 

Memorandum of Supervisory Visits. 

Transfer of Individual Pupils. 

Transfer of Qasses. 

Report of Work of Manual Training Class. 

Suspension Notice (book) 100 in a book. 

Suspension Notice, temporary, (book) 100 in a 
book. 

Selection of Course in High School. 
7-AA Evening School Annual Register Cards. 
7-BB Evening School Certificates. 
7-CC Notice of Absence from Evening School, Postal 
Card. 

FORM 8. 

FORMS USED EXCLUSIVELY IN THE SUPERINTENDENTS 

OFFICE AND IN THE TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS 

WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

6 Form 8-A Irregular Pay Roll. 

8-B Summary of Pay Roll of ^Teachers. 

9 8-C Abstract of Pay Rolls. 

13 8-D Special Teachers' Pay Roll. 

14 8-E Supplementary Pay Roll. 
100 8-F Memorandum Paper. 

12 8-G Voucher for Salaries. 

11 8-H Requisition for Supplies. 

24 8-1 Time Card (special). 



16 


7-D 


19 


7-E 


20 


7-F 


35 


7-0 


36 


7-H 


82 


7-1 


136 


7-J 


135 


7-K 


5 


7-L 


7 


7-M 


92 


7-N 


92 


7-N 


40 


7-0 


41 


7-P 


53 


7-Q 


54 


7-R 


88 


7-S 




7-T 




7-U 




7-V 


101 


7-Ai 


103 


7-BI 
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Old Form New Form 
Number. Number. 

25 8-J Time Card (transfer). 

29 8-K Assistant Superintendent's Report on Principals. 

■ • 

47 8-L Summary of Quarterly Reports. 

8-M Abstract of Quarterly Report Summary. 

33 8-N Application for Permit to Attend School. 

8-0 Record of Principal's Examination. 

126 8-P Record of Second Assistant's Examination. 

98 8-Q List of Schools, small. 
97 8-R List of Schools, large. 

30 8-S Teachers Register Cards. 

99 8-T List of Kindergartens. 

31 8-U Principals Register Cards. 

55 8-V Assistant Superintendent's Weekly Report. 

FORM 9. 

FORMS USED IN GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Form 9-A Letter Head, Superintendent's Office. 
9-B Letter Head, Attendance Department. 
9-C Letter Head, Kindergarten Department. 
0-D Letter Head, Superintendent's Office, Note Size. 
9-E Letter Head, Superintendent's Office, Note Size, 

ruled. 
9-F Letter Head, Kindergarten Department, Note Size. 
9-G Application for Position in Public Schools. 
9-H Application for Position in District Schools. 
9-1 Postal Cards, Superintendent's Office. 
9-J Postal Cards, Superintendent's Office, Mailing 

Notice. 
.9-K Postal Cards, Acknowledgement. 
9-L Schedule of Salaries. 
9-AA Evening School Circulars. 

* 

FORM 10. 

SUPERVISORS AND SPECL\L TE.^CHERS' REPORTS 

AND PROGRAMS. 

Form 10- .\ Program for Manual Training. 

10-B Quarterly Report on Manual Training Atten- 
dance. 
10-C Program for Domestic Science. 
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10-D Quarterly Report on Domestic Science Atten- 
dance. 

10- E Super\'isor of Program. 

10-F Supervisor of Report. 

10-G Physical Culture Supervisor's Report. 

10-H Extra Sewing Teacher's Annual Report. 

lO-I Manual Training Annual Report. 

10-J Domestic Science Annual Report. 

10-K Quarterly Report of Special Sewing Teacher. 

10-L Program of Physical Culture Instructor. 



FORM 11. 

BLANK USED BY THE MEDICAL ADVISER. 

11- A Notice of Result of Medical Examination. 



PART III. 



IX.— TABULAR STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 

1906-1907. 



Tabli: a. — Containinji^ information regarding School Build- 
ings. 

Table B. — Showing character of attendance of Pupils. 

Table C. — Showing ages of Pupils registered. 

Table D. — Showing birthplace of Pupils. 

Table E. — Showing enrollment and attendance of Pupils. 

Table F. — Showing the number of Pupils in the several 

classes and grades. 
Table G. — Showing enrollment and attendance of Pupils in 

the Kindergartens. 



•jr. 
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